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THE  CRISIS  AND  THE  NATION. 

I. 

In  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  political  sanity  the  country  is  flung 
into  the  crucible  of  a  General  Election,  which  hisses  and  seethes 
but  of  itself  can  solve  nothing.  Unless  all  steady  calculation 
on  both  sides  is  astray,  the  best  we  can  hope  from  the  verdict 
of  the  polls  is  the  final  proof  that  a  solution  by  violence  is 
impossible,  and  that  the  nation  must  return  within  two  or  three 
months,  or  less,  to  the  method  of  Conference — doubtless  upon 
altered  terms — and  to  the  ideal  of  a  great  settlement  by  consent. 
For  that  reason  the  success  of  the  Unionist  forces  in  the  swift 
struggle  opening  in  a  few  days  is  what,  in  the  present  writer’s 
judgment,  every  thoughtful  man  must  desire  more  than  any  poli¬ 
tical  result  for  many  years.  The  popular  appeals  which  have  their 
own  good  part  to  play  may  be  left  aside  here,  and  the  following 
pages  will  confine  themselves  closely  to  the  reason  of  the  matter. 
The  vital  distinction  from  which  the  argument  starts  may  be 
stated  in  one  sentence  :  The  Radical  Ministry  has  no  Radical 
majority.  Without  the  Redmondites  and  the  Socialists,  it  cannot 
live  or  move  ;  and  anything  like  a  marked  victory  for  the  Coalition 
as  a  whole  in  the  approaching  contest  would  be  a  victory,  not  for 
the  Government,  but  for  the  dominating  factions  and  their 
purposes.  The  Cabinet  would  remain  under  the  complete  control 
of  those  who  desire  to  overpower  the  House  of  Lords  for  purely 
Nationalist  objects,  and  those  who  desire  to  disable  the  Second 
Chamber  for  purely  Socialist  ends.  Above  all,  if  the  Coalition 
majority  were  maintained  or  strengthened,  these  factions  would 
exert  every  effort  to  force  the  Ministry  once  more  into  the  most 
fatal  of  all  conceivable  policies — that  of  compromising  the  Crowm 
by  using  the  Royal  prerogative,  despite  the  profound  resistance  of 
at  least  half  the  nation,  for  the  most  partisan  of  all  conceivable 
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party  purposes.  That  object,  again,  if  attained — may  all  the  fates 
forbid  it — would  have  been  secured,  not  by  Radical,  much  less 
Liberal  means,  but  by  the  foreign  aid  whereon  INIr.  Ivedmond's 
group  subsists,  and  by  the  over-representation  of  Ireland,  which 
utterly  perverts  the  normal  working  of  Parliamentary  institutions 
and  makes  the  Coalition  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
false  index  to  the  real  balance  of  opinion  in  the  constituencies. 

The  Unionist  party,  on  the  contrary,  is,  in  the  first  ilace, 
homogeneous  and  free.  It  is  to  a  man  satisfied  with  the  memor¬ 
able  reform  of  the  House  of  Ijords  proposed  by  Lord  Ijansdownc. 
Even  its  “federalists,”  w’ho  desire  a  settlement  by  consent  both 
of  the  Constitutional  problem  and  the  Irish  difficTdty,  are  the 
most  resolute  of  all  in  resisting  every  attempt  on  Mr.  Redmond’s 
jiart  to  extort  extremist  Home  Rule  by  pressure  upon  the  House 
of  Commons  and  by  destruction  of  the  due  Constitutional  powers 
of  the  Second  Chamber.  In  the  next  place,  the  Unionist  ]iarty 
is  dominated  by  moderate  persons  and  by  moderate  aims.  Even 
the  fiscal  policy,  associated  with  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  name  and 
advocated  with  admirable  clearness  and  cogency  by  Mr.  Balfour 
at  Nottingham,  contemplates  the  lowest  tariff  yet  adopted  by  anv 
great  commercial  nation — a  tariff  far  below  what  is  desired  even 
by  Democrats  and  Insurgents  in  the  United  States.  Thirdly,  and 
above  all,  the  Unionists  believe  that  it  would  be  an  infinite  evil  to 
involve  the  Crown  in  any  way  in  one  of  the  bitterest  controversies 
ever  waged  between  parties ;  that  it  would  be  an  inexpressible 
disaster  to  make  the  Royal  prerogative  the  instrument  of  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary  coup  d'etat  effected  by  a  Government  under  the  orders  of 
the  dollar-fed  faction  and  of  the  Socialist  obstructives.  A  Unionist 
victory  at  the  polls — even  the  gain  of  twenty  or  thirty  seats  by 
the  OpiHisition  would  be  sufficient  for  the  main  purpose — would 
compel  a  settlement  by  consent,  would  protect  the  Crown  from 
the  approach  of  pressure,  and  yet  would  give  the  country  an 
T"pjier  House  of  incomparable  dignity  and  authority,  half-selected 
from  its  owm  best  elements,  half-elected  by  the  nation — a  Second 
f’haraher  keeping  touch  with  a  great  historic  tradition  yet  strong 
in  its  modern  character  and  thoroughly  fair  as  between  parties. 
This  not  only  en.sures  the  Unionist  party  the  support  of  every 
man  wdio  voted  for  it  at  the  last  General  Election,  but  gives  it 
such  a  claim  as  it  had  not  possessed  yet  upon  numbers  of  moderate 
men  throughout  Great  Britain  who  have  never  given  a  Unionist 
vote  before. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  any  of  the  ordinary  opera¬ 
tions  of  electoral  arithmetic.  They  are  delusive  at  the  best. 
On  this  occasion  recent  by-elections  afford  none  of  the  ordinary 
data  on  which  the  Babbages  of  political  calculation  are  accus- 
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tomed  to  base  their  forecasts.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  Minis¬ 
terialists  were  tolerably  confident,  resting  their  estimate  upon 
the  state  of  trade  and  upon  the  disturbing  advocacy  of 
“Federalism”  by  Unionists  who,  in  their  desire  to  secure  the 
success  of  the  Conference,  made  on  its  behalf  bolder  exertions 
than  any  coming  publicly  from  the  Ministerial  side.  The  Ojipo- 
sition  for  similar  reasons  were  for  the  most  part  depressed. 
But  a  single  week  after  the  breakdown  of  the  Conference  made 
an  extraordinary  transformation  in  the  psychology  of  the  Unionist 
party.  The  circumstances  in  which  the  election  w'as  forced ; 
the  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  issues  at  stake ;  the  folly  of 
Nationalist  menaces  that  this  Government  must  “toe  the  line”  ; 
the  proclaimed  omnipotence  of  the  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  ; 
the  exultations  of  Mr.  Patrick  Ford  upon  the  failure  of  the 
Conference ;  Mr.  Keir  Hardie’s  attacks  on  the  NIonarchy  ;  the 
instinct  of  national  revolt  against  iSIr.  Eedmond’s  domination — 
these  were  things  fairly  rousing  feelings,  passions,  which  had 
Numbered  in  our  domestic  politics  for  half  a  generation.  The 


margin  of  doubt  is,  of  course,  narrower  than  usual.  The  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  transfer  of  seats  are  more  limited.  As  the  closest 
calculations  stood  a  few  days  ago,  it  seemed  unlikely  that  the 
Ministerialists  could  win  more  than  a  dozen  Opposition  seats, 
that  Unionists  could  win  more  than  forty  Coalition  seats,  or  that 
more  than  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  seats  net  could  pass  to  the 
opponents  of  the  miscellaneous  revolution.  'Chat  would  be  quite 
enough  to  do  the  business  that  moderate  men  have  at  heart,  and 
it  seems  still  the  more  likely  issue  of  the  conflict,  though  some 
Kadical  experts  think  the  net  result  will  be  just  the  other  w'ay. 
But  Unionists  have  undoubtedly  a  more  popular  cause  than  last 
time,  and  the  Coalition  a  less  popular.  Views  like  these  are 
matters  of  feeling.  They  rest  upon  no  evidence  that  can  be 
measured  and  weighed.  In  this,  as  in  all  elections,  the  unex¬ 
pected  may  happen.  We  shall  soon  know. 

To  students  of  electoral  history  part  of  the  interest  of  this 
ntuation  lies  in  the  comparison  of  electoral  events  since  1906  with 
the  breaking  down,  between  1832  and  1841.  of  the  Coalition 
majority  created  on  Reform.  That  also  was  a  Triple  Coalition 
consisting  of  Whigs,  Radicals,  and  O’Connellites.  Its  numbers 
iit  first  were  overwAielming,  but  in  three  successive  elections  the 


unparalleled  majority  ”  of  that 

time  disappeared  as  f 
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Is  history  about  to  repeat  itself?  Upon  the  answer  to  that  question 
our  views  of  the  psychology  of  democracy  and  of  political  pros¬ 
pects  in  this  country  must  very  largely  depend.  Last  January 
Mr.  Balfour  succeeded  even  better  than  did  Peel  in  1835.  He  has 
had  a  much  shorter  interval  to  work  in  this  time ,  and  it  has  been 
an  interval  affected  diversely,  but  in  an  unprecedented  manner 
first  by  the  death  of  King  Edward,  then  by  the  Conference.  If 
the  Unionist  position  went  back  at  all,  that  would  spoil  a  very 
pretty  parallel.  If  Mr.  Balfour  gained  another  thirty  seats  or  so 
in  the  way  that  at  this  hour  looks  not  improbable,  it  would  be  one 
of  the  extraordinary  coincidences  in  political  annals,  and  would  be 
as  reassuring  as  remarkable.  It  would  argue  the  truth,  after  all, 
of  the  opinion  to  which  many  of  us  long  adhered,  that  democracy 
is  not  devoid  of  the  traditional  English  character,  and  that  it  bas 
some  instinct  of  balance  like  that  which  led  the  middle  classes 
after  the  Eeform  Bill  to  correct  the  perilous  tilting  of  the  political 
machine.  To  the  present  writer  by  far  the  most  interesting, 
though  not  the  most  important,  thing  about  the  coming  elections 
is  that  they  will  apply  a  final  test  to  the  temper  of  our  modern 
democracy. 

II. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  recapitulate  the  origin,  and  attempt  a 
present  analysis,  of  the  practical  issues.  It  need  not  be  said  that 
connected  issues  of  equal  magnitude  have  not  been  at  stake  since 
1689.  For  the  last  election  of  itself  solved  nothing.  All  that 
was  at  hazard  from  the  national  point  of  view  twelve  months 
ago  is  at  hazard  again,  and  yet  at  least  two  other  questions  of 
the  gravest  moment,  not  then  immediately  involved,  are  now  in 
the  balance  with  the  rest.  This  struggle  not  only  involves  tbe 
Second  Chamber,  but  the  Crown.  It  will  profoundly  influence 
the  future  of  Ireland  and  the  future  of  Empire.  It  will  deter¬ 
mine  whether  Socialism  is  to  possess,  in  this  of  all  countries, 
Parliamentary  facilities  such  as  it  enjoys  nowhere  else  in  tbe 
world.  And  it  will  settle,  in  short,  the  question  whether  tbe 
United  Kingdom  is  henceforth  to  be  based  on  any  of  the  “funda¬ 
mental  guarantees  ”  wEich  every  other  Constitution  rests  upon, 
and  which  it  is  the  object  of  all  Constitutions  to  establish.  That 
is  the  chief  question.  There  could  not  be  a  larger. 

When  we  dealt  in  detail  with  the  position  of  the  Conference  last 
month,  and  entered  a  last  urgent  plea  for  such  an  extension  of 
the  basis  of  negotiation  as  might  ensure  a  settlement  by  consent 
and  save  the  nation  from  the  renewed  turmoil  which  is  becoming 
hateful  to  it,  the  prospects  of  peace  were  only  not  hopeless.  It 
was  evident  that  the  thread  of  the  negotiations  was  frayed  to 
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the  last  degree,  but  it  was  not  yet  snapped.  The  most  resolute 
efforts  were  made  to  persuade  the  two  quartettes  in  the  Con¬ 
ference  to  make  further  mutual  concessions  with  the  object  of 
effecting  a  final  junction  between  the  a|>proaches  that  had  so 
nearly  met.  It  may  be  fairly  said  that  Unionist  journals  were 
the  more  earnest  and  insistent  in  the  cause  of  peace.  If  their 
efforts  had  been  supported  by  an  equally  vigorous  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Ministerial  newspapers,  an  agreement  might  very  well 
have  been  brought  about.  There  was,  unhappily,  a  very  serious 
difference  in  the  public  attitude  of  the  two  parties,  and  this  led 
to  a  Eadical  misconception  which  had  a  bad  influence  on  the 
whole  position.  First  let  us  complete  the  narrative  of  occurrences. 

As  the  moment  approached  for  the  Conference  to  resume  its 
sittings,  public  feeling  fluctuated  violently,  but  became  on  the 
whole  more  pessimistic.  It  had  been  hoped  that  since  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  had  been  met  with  on  the  question  of  the 
Second  Chamber  alone,  “the  larger  settlement,”  might  have  been 
attempted,  with  a  view  to  considering  several  main  problems 
together,  and  “putting  the  Empire  on  a  business  footing”  in 
Coronation  year.  That  was  not  only  a  magnificent  ideal.  It 
was  a  very  sane  ideal.  It  was  presently  out  of  the  question. 
The  narrower  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  relations  of  the  two 
Houses  taken  alone  was  still  hoped  for  and  earnestly  advocated. 
But  that  was  to  be  to  the  end  what  it  had  been  from  the  first — 
the  crux  of  the  Conference. 

On  November  10th,  the  Thursday  of  our  agitated  week,  that 
body  held  its  last  sitting  and  expired.  The  same  night  the 
Prime  Minister  issued  the  fatal  bulletin  announcing  total  failure 
for  all  immediate  purposes.  Air.  Asquith  and  Air.  Balfour,  on 
behalf  of  their  respective  colleagues,  agreed  that  no  statement 
whatever  could  be  made.  Though  intensely  irritating  to  the 
hotspurs  of  both  camps,  this  decision  was  the  best  part  of  a 
gloomy  denouement.  All  the  negotiations  connected  with  the 
Conference  had  been  confidential  and  contingent.  Partial  revela¬ 
tions  on  one  side  for  electioneering  purposes  would  have  led  to 
counter-disclosures  on  the  other.  The  whole  process  would  have 
been  contrary  to  public  decency  as  well  as  to  public  interests. 
For  one  reason  alone  we  may  well  rejoice  that  this  scandal  has 
been  avoided.  It  is  plain  enough  that  the  negotiators  separated 
feeling  another  Conference  to  be  almost  inevitable.  We  may 
lejoice  that  they  have  determined  not  to  bandy  accusations  or 
to  do  anything  which  could  prevent  the  resumption  of  personal 
relations  that  were  understood  to  be  excellent.  No  definite 
blatement,  therefore,  either  official  or  semi-official,  has  l)een 
made;  but  there  have  been  journalistic  revelations,  practically 
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admitted  to  be  accurate,  and  they  have  thrown  much  light  upon 
the  Conference. 

Certain  things  are  plain  enough.  There  was  a  deep  crevasse 
betw'een  the  two  positions.  We  cannot  say  that  it  was  unbridge¬ 
able,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  bridge.  It  was  asserted  for  the 
Unionist  negotiators  that  they  had  not  considered  Federalism  or 
Irish  devolution  in  any  shape.  It  wms  asserted  for  the  Ministerial 
quartette  that  they  had  refused  to  discuss  reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  Both  sides,  it  is  said,  agreed  that  the  plan  of  joint 
session  in  Westminster  Hall  might  well  solve  all  ordinary  diffi¬ 
culties  between  the  two  Houses.  But  what  of  the  extraordinary 
difficulties?  There,  apparently,  was  the  rub.  Mr.  Asquith  and 
his  colleagues  insisted,  we  are  told,  that  these  issues  also  should 
be  treated  by  joint  session  with  final  authority,  the  contention 
being  that  a  Cabinet  possessing  a  three-figure  majority,  such 
as  the  present  Government  nominally  enjoys,  ought  to  be  able 
to  pass  within  the  lifetime  of  a  single  Parliament  any  measure  \ 
whatever  supported  practically  by  the  full  strength  of  such  a  ? 
majority.  To  this  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  friends  would  be  bound  i 
to  answer,  we  suppose,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  log-rolling,  j 
Under  that  system,  for  instance,  men  not  much  loving  the  late 
Budget,  and  perhaps  positively  hating  Socialism,  might  consent 
to  pass  the  late  Budget  and  to  promote  Socialism  for  the  purpose  ,, 
of  getting  Home  Rule.  Another  section  not  much  enamoured 
of  Mr.  Redmond,  or  of  his  methods,  or  of  his  policy  so  far  as  they 
understand  it,  might  be  induced  to  roll  the  Home  Rule  log  in 
return  for  Nationalist  help  in  rolling  Radical  and  Socialist  logs. 

That  is  the  system.  A  three-figure  majority  made  up  of 
three  different  minorities  might  so  operate  on  principles  of 
mutual  bargaining  as  to  carry  in  joint  session  a  whole  scries  of 
epoch-making  measures,  not  one  of  w'hich  would  represent  the  j 
real  wish  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  The  Unionist  negotiators,  , 
as  we  may  assume,  stood  in  the  end  upon  the  old  right  of  the  J 
S('cond  Chamber,  no  matter  how  composed,  to  remit  extraordinary 
differences  betw’een  the  two  Houses  to  the  direct  judgment  of  the 
treople.  Ministerialists,  as  we  may  assume  yvith  equal  safety,  stood 
upon  their  old  ground  and  maintained  and  demanded  that  a  Single 
Chamber — the  House  of  Commons — should  be  able  to  make  its  ! 
purposes  absolutely  supreme  within  the  lifetime  of  a  single  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Were  such  a  system  in  existence  now,  for  instance.  Home 
Rule  in  the  most  extreme  form  could  doubtless  be  carried  without 
reference  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Empire,  and  without  ; 
consulting  the  people.  i 

To  Unionists  this  means  the  death  of  the  Constitution  and  ,| 
the  extinction  of  all  real  security  that  in  matters  affecting  the  J 
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foundations  of  the  State  and  the  interests  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  ever  the  true  will  of  the  people  shall  prevail. 
Unionists,  in  a  word,  take  their  stand  upon  the  contention 
that  our  own,  like  every  other  Constitution,  shall  rest  on 
"fundamental  guarantees.”  Mr.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues,  if 
certain  organs  of  their  Press  are  to  be  believed,  contended  that 
there  shall  be  no  “fundamental  guarantees,”  but  that  in  joint 
session,  and  within  the  lifetime  of  a  single  Parliament,  extra¬ 
ordinary  differences  between  the  two  Houses  should  be  solved  by 
precisely  the  same  procedure  that  is  unquestionably  very  well 
adapted  for  the  adjustment  of  ordinary  disputes.  This  is  the 
impression  made  upon  the  public  mind  of  the  circumstances 
wherein  the  Conference  came  to  an  impotent  end.  It  cannot  be 
a  complete  impression.  In  spite  of  the  apparent  impossibility 
of  bridging  the  crevasse  between  the  two  political  positions,  there 
may  well  have  been  various  ideas  of  how  planks  might  be  laid 
across  it  for  temporary  purposes.  If  there  were  such  ideas  they 
J  came  to  naught.  The  collapse  of  the  Conference  was  utter.  The 
situation  instantly  reverted  to  a  state  of  war,  and  it  had  to  be  war 
without  compromise  until  another  pitched  battle  was  fought  out 
in  the  constituencies.  Xot  only  so.  The  moment  hostilities  were 
renewed  the  very  men  who  had  been  most  anxious  for  peace  were, 
as  always  happens,  bound  to  be  the  most  stubborn  and  resolute  in 
conflict.  Any  other  attitude  would,  of  course,  be  ignoble  w'eak- 
ness.  Woe  to  the  war-makers  who  trample  on  the  olive-branch 
while  the  least  rational  hope  of  peace  remains.  Woe  even  so  to 
the  peacemakers  who  cry  “peace,  peace,”  when  it  has  ceased 
to  be. 

ITT. 


! 


The  Conference  had  no  sooner  broken  down  than  Mr.  Redmond, 
asserting  that  he  had  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  his  pocket 
and  if  need  be  would  make  Ministers  “toe  the  line,”  hurried  back 
from  America  with  the  declared  purpose  of  forcing  a  General 
Election.  The  Coalition  at  that  moment  was  in  a  singular  state 
of  over-confidence  not  altogether  unnatural.  Unionists,  in  their 
intense  anxiety  after  King  Edward’s  death  to  extricate  the  Crown 
once  for  all  from  this  controversy,  had  been  comparatively 
passive.  What  did  as  much  as  anything  to  rouse  their  utmost 
determination,  when  renewed  hostilities  were  inevitable,  was 
the  unedifying  manner  in  w’hich  their  efforts  for  peace  were 
exploited  against  them  by  the  Ministerial  Press.  Even  the  most 
respectable  organs  of  the  Coalition  joined  in  that  unpleasant 
business.  A  journal  of  character  like  the  Manchester  Guardian 
was  the  worst  offender  of  all,  and  explained  that  certain  Unionist 
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efforts  to  make  the  Conference  successful  were  inspired  by  parti- 
sanship  in  a  panic  made  full  of  dread  by  the  political  prospect 
and  desiring  at  any  price  to  avoid  a  General  Election.  Stranger 
still,  the  WesUninster  Gazette,  blissfully  unaware  of  the  serious 
and  set  discussions  which  had  been  going  on  for  seven  or  eight 
months,  among  the  newer  school  of  Unionists,  saw  nothing  but 
“flexible  opportunism”  in  the  appeal  to  the  Unionist  party  from 
some  of  its  members  to  consider  the  Federal  solution  of  the  Irish 
question  as  part  of  a  settlement  by  consent ;  and  the  W estminster 
Gazette  went  so  far  as  to  explain  to  its  readers  that  whatever 
might  happen  to  the  Conference  a  large  section  of  the  Unionist 
party  was  now  in  a  very  tight  place  upon  the  question  of  Home 
Rule.  Tariff  Reformers,  working  for  peace,  had  agreed  that  the 
temporary  improvement  in  trade  made  the  problem  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  less  obvious  than  it  was  twelve  months  ago. 

The  cheaper  IMinisterial  journals  gloated  on  these  things,  and 
gleefully  explained  to  their  readers  that  the  Unionist  party — as 
the  result  of  the  special  efforts  of  its  newspapers,  and  of  writers 
like  “Pacificus,”  to  make  the  Conference  successful— was 
caught  at  a  hopeless  disadvantage,  and  that  Mr.  Redmond’s 
election  might  be  rushed  upon  the  Opposition  with  impunity. 
Unionists  as  a  whole,  and  their  peacemakers  particularly,  would 
he  completely  outwitted ;  the  Coalition ,  returning  in  conse¬ 
quence  with  an  increased  majority,  would  extort  guarantees  from 
the  Crown;  and,  whether  by  the  threat  to  make  five  hundred 
puppet  Peers  or  by  its  actual  execution,  would  force  the  Veto 
Bill  upon  the  House  of  Lords,  and  would  then  carry  Home  Rule, 
Welsh  Disestablishment,  and  the  rest.  Those  were  sharp  tactics, 
but  they  were  not  wise.  The  Unionist  politicians  who  had  been 
working  most  strenuously  for  peace  had  never  for  a  moment  lost 
sight  of  the  contingency  of  w'ar.  Just  because  their  ]V)litical 
situation  was  dangerous,  and  they  had  deliberately  taken  very 
real  risks  for  Constitutional  peace,  they  had  kept  cool  heads  and 
had  thought  out  their  business.  They  had  very  plainly  warned 
the  Ministerial  wmiters.  They  had  told  Radical  extremists  and 
perplexed  Unionists  alike  that,  however  unfavourable  to  Unionists 
during  the  closing  fortnight  of  the  Conference  the  situation  might 
seem,  means  would  be  found  in  case  of  renewed  hostilities  to 
change  that  situation  at  once.  These  Unionist  peacemakers,  in 
the  very  midst  of  their  work  for  a  settlement  by  consent,  knew 
that  the  Ministerial  position  was  full  of  weaknesses,  and  they  were 
confident  that  once  the  Conference  had  definitely  failed  the 
encircling  movement  attempted  by  the  Radical  Press  at  Unionist 
expense  could  be  broken  up  in  a  single  hour.  It  would  have  been 
far  better  in  the  interests  of  the  Coalition,  as  well  as  far  more 
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seemly,  if  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  exploit,  for  partisan 
purposes,  Unionist  efforts  for  Constitutional  peace. 

That,  however,  is  past.  Hostilities  are  resumed  from  the  point 
at  which  they  stood  when  the  death  of  King  Edward  brought 
about  the  truce  of  God.  We  have  to  consider  three  different 
questions  :  the  Irish  issue,  the  Second  Chamber  issue,  and  the 
issue  as  affecting  the  Crown ;  and  when  w’e  have  analysed  these 
in  turn  we  shall  be  better  able  to  estimate  the  ultimate  effect  of 
this  crisis  upon  the  Constitution,  including  the  Monarchy,  and 
upon  the  Empire  as  a  w’hole. 

IV. 

Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  the  position  of  those  Unionists 
who  advocate,  and  will  not  cease  to  advocate,  an  attempt  to  devise 
a  moderate  Irish  settlement  by  the  method  of  Conference  and 
upon  a  non-party  basis.  These  “Federalists”  are  INIr.  Eedmond’s 
most  determined  opponents.  They  are  obviously  bound  by  all 
their  principles  and  ideas — those  to  w’hom  the  names  of  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Abraham  Lincoln  carry  any  meaning  will  readily 
p-asp  the  point — to  resist  to  the  very  end,  and  by  the  most 
uncompromising  methods,  any  attempt  to  break  up  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  foundations  of  the  State  by  party  violence,  and  to  force 
immense  Constitutional  changes  which  could  form  no  settlement 
at  all,  since  representing  only  the  view'  of  one  side  and  the 
temporary  predominance  of  the  Coalition  at  the  polls.  Extremist 
Home  Rule  wrenched  from  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Redmond’s  dollar-driven  revolution  and  by  his  over-represented 
vote — by  contrast  with  a  scheme  of  decentralisation  deliberately 
adopted  by  the  country  for  definite  Imperial  purposes  even  more 
than  for  local  purposes — is  more  hateful  to  convinced  Federalists 
than  to  any  other  group  of  mim.  Their  antagonism  to  Mr. 
Redmond’s  domination  is  unalterable.  Their  antipathy  to  tiie 
whole  political  temper  of  the  Coalition  is  extreme. 

The  men  w'ho  count  in  the  party  nominally  led,  but  in  no  way 
guided,  by  Mr.  Redmond  are  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  Devlin.  With 
them,  after  the  experience  of  the  last  seven  years,  in  wdiich  these 
men  have  done  their  best  to  smash  even  the  land-settlement,  and 
to  wreck  every  hope  of  internal  peace  in  Ireland,  no  Unionist  can 
desire  to  have  any  dealing.  The  spirit  they  represent  is  fatal,  and 
it  is  again  in  the  ascendant.  INIr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  talked 
“Federalism”  with  great  acceptance  in  Canada,  where  his 
audiences  understood  him  to  mean  that  he  would  be  content 
with  the  extent  of  provincial  autonomy  enjoyed  by  Ontario 
or  Quebec.  When  he  returned  to  this  country  he  declared 
that  the  attitude  of  his  party  is  precisely  w'hat  it  has  been 
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for  the  last  tliirty  years — and  this  although  the  constructive 
revolution  of  land-purchase  and  old  age  pensions  have  conferred 
upon  Ireland  incalculable  boons  from  which  she  would  have  been 
cut  off  had  either  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bills  become  law.  Between 
the  view  suggested  in  Ottawa  and  the  view  reasserted  at  Liverpool 
there  is  room  for  any  range  of  meanings.  Mr.  Bedmond’s  method 
of  squaring  the  circle  is  still  more  interesting.  In  some  of  his 
speeches  he  also  seemed  to  suggest  the  Quebec  solution ;  a  thinjr 
which  would  be  as  different  from  the  spirit  of  either  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Bills  as  light  from  darkness.  But  again  he  protested 
that  w’hat  he  really  wanted  was  self-government  “as  in  Canada," 
which  has  a  tariff  of  its  own  and  a  navy  of  its  own,  and  is  not 
represented  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  As  applied  to  Ireland, 
that  would  mean  pure  separation  ;  and  it  is  singularly  clear  that 
Mr.  Redmond  and  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  when  they  repudiate 
separation  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  regard 
Federalism  as  simply  a  new  and  persuasive  term  for  their  old 
purposes,  have  no  precise  idea  of  what  they  would  be  at.  They 
cannot  yet  tell  us  ]>lainly  what  they  want,  nor  in  what  spirit  they 
seek  it.  They  hold  themselves  free  to  extort  as  much  as  they 
can  wring  from  any  Government  w’holly  dependent  on  them  for 
their  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Now  that  attitude  is  the  epitome  of  anti-Federalism  ;  and  there 
is  not  a  single  Unionist,  so  far  as  the  present  writer  is  aware,  who 
has  ever  dreamed  of  yielding  an  inch  to  that  pressure.  If  the 
Conference  had  been  extended  to  the  Irish  qeustion,  one  of  the 
immense  political  benefits  of  that  procedure  would  have  been  to 
compel  Mr.  Redmond  to  formulate  his  view’s  and  to  bind  him 
down  to  a  definite  statement.  This  is  the  procedure  which  will 
have  to  be  followed  sooner  or  later,  if  there  is  to  be  any  hope  of 
achieving  a  moderate  Irish  settlement  in  a  way  that  would  conduce 
beyond  all  doubt  to  Parliamentary  efficiency  and  Imperial 
strength.  Consider  iNfr.  Redmond’s  present  position.  He  is  the 
principal  author  of  the  disastrous  policy  which  w’ould  irretrievably 
injure  the  interests  of  the  Monarchy  by  turning  the  Royal  pre¬ 
rogative  into  a  party  instrument.  He  identifies  himself  wholly 
with  tlie  first  object  of  the  Coalition — that  of  destroying  for  all 
purposes  the  preventive  power  of  the  Second  Chamber.  This  is 
a  policy  infinitely  wider  than  even  extremist  Home  Rule  by  itself, 
and  infinitely  worse.  It  would  inflict  irreparable  injury  upon  the 
Crown,  the  Constitution,  the  Imperial  Parliament  itself,  and  upon 
all  the  permanent  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole, 
in  order  to  secure,  by  force  of  the  American  subsidies  and  the 
over-represented  vote,  the  establishment  of  an  unw’orkablc 
system  certain  to  cause  chaos  in  Ireland  at  large  and  conflagra- 
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tion  in  Ulster.  ]f  Eadicals  do  not  understand  that  the  whole 
of  this  programme  is  hateful  in  itself  and  a  thing  to  be 
resisted  now,  and,  if  necessary,  after  the  election,  by  every 
resource  that  the  Constitution  yet  affords,  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand  any  element  in  the  convictions  of  those  Unionists  of  the 
newer  school,  who  will  continue  steadily  to  pursue,  as  an  object 
vital  to  Imperial  union  and  to  the  better  relations  of  the  two 
great  English-speaking  Powers,  the  sane  settlement  of  the  Irish 
question  upon  genuinely  Federal  lines. 

V. 

That  issue  has  been  swept  out  of  the  present  election  by  Mr. 
Eedmond’s  own  action,  and  if  his  views,  or  rather  the  views 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  rigid  and  narrow  fanaticism  of  Mr. 
Dillon,  w’ere  thoroughly  representative  of  the  Ireland  of  to-day, 
the  struggle  betw^een  the  Unionist  spirit  and  the  Secessionist 
spirit  would  have  to  be  fought  to  the  end,  or  without  end,  upon 
the  old  lines.  If  there  is  hope  in  the  meantime  it  comes  from 
quite  another  quarter.  Not  one  Englishman  in  a  thousand,  of  any 
party,  realises  the  significance  of  the  struggle  led  by  Mr.  William 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Healy,  and  Lord  Dunraven.  In  Great  Britain,  the 
home,  as  we  imagine,  of  balanced  common  sense,  a  small  but 
very  considerable  class  of  political  thinkers  long  in  vain  for  the 
creation  of  a  Centre  ]iarty.  In  Ireland  a  Centre  party  has  been 
created  by  the  genius  of  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  who  leads  what 
is  morally  and  mentally  an  epoch-making  movement  wdth  a 
l>oiitical  intuition,  a  practical  tolerance,  and  a  profound  sincerity 
which  must  make  a  deep  impression  upon  any  unprejudiced  mind 
which  has  come  in  these  latter  days  into  contact  with  that  remark¬ 
able  personality. 

This  revolutionaiy  transformed  into  a  moderate  can  give  a 
very  clear  account  of  his  development.  The  niiracle  was  wTought 
when  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  embittered  controversies 
the  world  has  known,  the  Irish  land  question,  was  settled 
in  principle  b)'  the  conference  between  landlords  and  tenants’ 
representatives.  Under  Lord  Dunraven’s  chairmanship,  to  which 
much  was  owing,  Mr.  William  O’Brien  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
that  settlement.  He  was  a  convert  for  good  to  the  more  excellent 
way.  He  began  to  teach  his  countrymen  the  meaning  of  give  and 
take.  In  the  end  his  efforts  to  create  among  Irish  Nationalists 
a  strong  body  of  moderate  opinion  involved  him  in  a  desperate 
struggle  against  Mr.  Dillon’s  influence,  which  controls  Mr. 
Kedmond’s  party.  The  Nationalist  majority  moved  all  earth  and 
the  nether  sphere  to  destroy  the  conciliation  movement,  and  they 
succeeded  in  wrecking  the  mechanism  of  the  Wyndham  Act. 
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Twelve  months  ago  Mr.  O’Brien  reappeared,  and  he  did  what 
had  been  thought  an  impossible  thing.  He  literally  broke  the 
Kedmondite  phalanx  in  Munster,  and  came  back  to  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  small  party  of  his  own.  He  is  filled  with  the 
spirit  that  would  risk  all  to  bring  Protest  nts  and  Catholics 
together  in  the  All-for-Treland  movement.  A  few  weeks  ago  it 
seemed  certain  that  if  a  little  time  were  given  to  him  the  a]x>stle 
of  conciliation  w’ould  sweep  away  half  Mr.  Eedmond’s  following, 
and  come  back  at  the  head  of  a  group  thirty  or  forty  strong  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  would  have  been  one  of  the  best 
political  events  that  have  happened  in  these  islands. 

Now  iSIr.  O’Brien  is  somewhat  handicapped  by  the  ecstatic 
delusions  that  have  prevailed  in  Ireland  since  the  failure  of  the 
Conference.  It  was  believed  again  that  ^Tr.  Bedmond  was  the 
master  of  the  situation,  not  only  in  the  House  of  Commons  but  in 
the  British  constituencies ;  that  in  the  next  Parliament  he  would 
inevitably  make  Mr.  Asquith’s  Ministry  “toe  the  line’’;  that  he 
would  finish  the  House  of  Lords,  bend  the  Poyal  ]irerogative  to  his 
own  purposes,  and  extort  Home  Pule  on  his  own  terms.  No  one 
deplores  more  than  Mr.  William  O’Brien  the  return  of  this  old 
madness ;  and  thoroughly  acquainted  as  he  is  with  the  real 
political  conditions  in  this  country,  he  will  make  head  with 
indomitable  energy  against  the  Molly  Maguires.  After  a  moment 
of  extreme  difficulty  his  prospects  are  again  improving,  and  they 
will  improve  still  more  if  the  first  pollings  in  this  country  do  not 
go  well  for  the  Coalition.  Mr.  O’Brien  and  his  little  Centre  party 
may  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  House  of  Commons,  so 
critically  poised  as  that  ■which  will  issue  in  the  next  three 
weeks  from  the  General  Election.  In  any  case,  the  future 
must  be  for  him.  He  represents  the  temper  which  is  bound  to 
prevail  in  the  newer  Ireland,  with  its  propertied  majority  created 
on  the  basis  of  the  Land  Purchase  Act. 

What  is  the  moral?  It  is  obvious.  Extremist  Home 

Pule,  forced  in  alliance  with  Socialism  and  with  every 

deliberately  anti-patriotic  clement  in  the  Coalition,  would 

be  twice  cursed.  It  would  be  ruinous  to  Ireland  and 
England  alike,  and  indirectly,  it  would  be  ruinous  to  the 
Empire.  Mr.  Pedmond’s  method,  then,  is  infinitely  worse 
than  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bills,  and  his  method  of  overpo-wering  the 
Upper  House,  and  of  carrying  extremist  Home  Pule  without 
further  appeal  to  the  constituencies  by  forcing  guarantees  from 
the  Crown,  and  establishing  Single  Chamberism  in  this  country, 
is  a  policy  that  must  be  fought  down  at  any  cost.  There 

are  signs  that  the  constituencies  will  do  their  duty  at 
once.  If  they  do  not,  through  want  of  time  in  the  rushed  election, 
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fully  understand  the  immense  importance  of  what  is  at  stake, 
Unionists  must  continue  the  struggle  by  means  that  will  awaken 
the  country.  Upon  the  other  hand,  let  this  point  be  clearly 
grasped.  Irish  administration  can  by  no  possibility  remain  upon  its 
present  basis.  If  the  spirit  represented  by  Mr.  William 
O’Brien,  by  Lord  Dunraven,  and  by  Mr.  Healy  continues  steadily 
to  increase  its  hold  upon  Irish  opinion,  Unionists  cannot  refuse 
to  negotiate  with  it.  The  position  of  Federal  Unionists,  the 
firmness  with  w’hich  they  hold  their  views,  and  the  importance 
they  attach,  both  for  moral  and  constructive  reasons,  to  the 
method  of  Conference,  are  so  little  understood,  either  by  most 
Unionists  or  by  Radicals,  that  it  has  perhaps  been  well  worth 
while  to  explain  this  part  of  the  case  in  some  detail.  At  present, 
for  Constitutional  reasons  as  for  Irish  and  Imperial  purposes  alike, 
the  essential  thing  is  to  break  Mr.  Redmond’s  domination  over 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  re-establish  Parliamentary  institutions 
in  this  country  upon  the  basis  of  fundamental  securities  and 
guarantees,  and  to  restore  moderate  government  in  a  form  equally 
indc|Kmdent  of  Mr.  Redmond’s  faction  on  one  side  and  of  the 
Socialist  faction  on  the  other.  That  is  an  object  as  sane  and 
great  as  Englishmen  have  ever  yet  been  summoned  to  fight  for 
in  politics.  It  is  an  object  they  will  yet  achieve.  The  next 
elections  may  ensure  its  attainment.  If  not,  the  next  elections 
will  not  settle  this  controversy. 

VI. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  present  position  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
It  is  the  question  of  questions.  Mr.  Redmond — for  his  own 
purposes,  as  he  thinks — puts  even  Home  Rule  second  to  it. 
Unionists  put  even  Tariff  Reform  second  to  it.  The  Coalition 
have  reverted  to  the  purelyrevolutionary  policy  of  the  Veto  Bill,  to 
be  backed  by  guarantees,  if  the  nation  consents  to  plunge  the 
Crown  into  a  course  from  which  the  interests  of  the  Monarchy 
could  never  wholly  recover.  Upon  the  other  hand,  the  House  of 
Lords  offers  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  project  of  reform  greater  in 
many  ways  than  any  constructive  measure  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  has  ever  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Peers,  however, 
are  already  told,  under  Mr.  Redmond’s  direction,  that  they  are 
to  regard  themselves  as  morally  abolished  for  the  time,  if  not  for 
good  ;  that  although  they  are,  with  all  their  anomalies,  the  oldest 
Parliamentary  assembly  in  the  world,  and  the  ablest  and  best  of 
Second  Chambers,  they  are  to  have  no  voice  in  the  disposition  of 
their  own  fate ;  that  they,  and  that  half,  at  least,  of  Great  Britain 
which  stands  behind  them,  are  to  have  no  part  in  the  resettle¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution ;  that  they  are  to  regard  Single 
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Chamberism  as  a  no  less  important  fact  in  this  country  than  in 
those  well-known  patterns  of  Constitutional  sagacity — Greece 
and  Costa  Rica. 

Between  the  dollar-driven  and  Socialist-ridden  revolution 
and  the  Unionist  plan  of  reform,  that  is  the  contrast. 
Let  us  look  into  it.  The  Veto  Bill  would  make  anv 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  supreme  for  all  purposes 
whatever  within  the  lifetime  of  a  single  Parliament.  The 
mandate  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  polls  might  be 
mixed  or  confused  and  obscure.  It  might — it  of  course  would— 
include  many  important  purposes  which  the  bulk  of  the  people 
never  meant  to  authorise.  The  majority  might  he  small  and 
temporary.  The  country  might  long  soon  after  creating  it  to 
sweep  it  away.  But  while  it  lasted  it  would  he  supremo,  and 
there  would  bo  no  remedy.  The  majority  of  the  Single  Chamber 
might  he  entirely  dependent,  as  now,  upon  Mr.  Redmond  or 
u|)on  some  successor  of  his  selling  support  to  a  weak  Ministry 
for  a  legislative  price.  In  that  case,  iNIr.  Redmond,  or 
any  other  dictator  in  the  same  position,  would  he  supreme, 
and  there  would  be  no  remedy.  But  again  a  Govern¬ 
ment  might  he  dependent  on  the  Socialists  for  a  majority. 
In  that  case  the  Socialists  would  be  supreme,  and  there 
would  be  no  remedy.  Extremist  Home  Ride  would  he  the  least 
of  the  things  that  might  he  done  within  the  lifetime  of  a  single 
l^arliament.  The  Navy  might  be  cut  down  and  sea-power  might 
he  renounced.  The  franchise  might  he  so  altered  as  to  place  the 
country,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  present  state  of  Europe, 
under  the  control  of  a  majority  of  women.  And  the  country  would 
not  be  specially  consulted.  Socialist  confiscation  to  any  extent 
might  he  decreed.  The  Second  Chamber,  if  it  gave  any  trouble 
by  the  conscientious  use  of  such  powers  as  were  left  to  it,  might 
he  swept  away  by  a  Bill  automatically  becoming  law  at  the  third 
time  of  presentation.  The  ^Monarchy  might  be  removed  in  the  way 
that  IMr.  Keir  Hardie  already  desires.  This  is  what  is  proposed 
by  a  Cabinet  which  includes  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Mr. 
Haldane,  and  Lord  Morley.  Revolutions  of  this  kind  have  some¬ 
times  been  imposed  by  arms  upon  a  people,  but  never  before  by 
the  votes  of  a  bare  majority  of  a  country,  and  that  majority  only 
made  up  of  discordant  elements  promoting  each  other’s  purposes 
by  the  method  of  mutual  bargaining. 

The  chief  part  in  effecting  that  revolution ,  if  it  could 
be  effected,  would  be  played  by  Mr.  Redmond’s  faction, 
which  depends,  not  upon  subscriptions  raised  in  Ireland, 
but  upon  money  gathered  in  the  United  States,  which 
enjoys  the  most  powerful  and  complex  system  of  Constitutional 
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checks  and  safeguards  that  has  ever  been  devised.  The  funda¬ 
mental  guarantees  are  almost  unalterable.  Upon  the  basis  ol 
these  guarantees,  the  Senate  being  only  partially  renewed  from 
time  to  time,  Congress  can  never  be  wholly  subject  to  the  influence 
of  one  impulsive  election ;  and  above  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives  there  is  a  veto  of  the  Senate,  above  that  a  veto  of  the 
President,  above  that  a  veto  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  secure  the 
observance  of  the  fundamental  laws.  So  solid  are  the  foundations 
of  the  State.  Were  this  subject  not  more  earnest  than  any  that 
has  engaged  public  opinion  in  this  country  for  many  generations, 
we  might  say  that  no  freak  of  Gilbertian  topsy-turvydom  wms 
ever  more  farcical  than  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution  to  crude  and  unchecked  Single  Chamberism  largely  by 
means  of  money  collected  in  the  United  States.  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  these  issues  to  democracy,  but  democracy  is  lost  if  it  does 
not  begin  to  understand  such  issues.  And  mark  well  that  Singh- 
Chamberism  would  not  necessarily,  or  probably,  represent  the 
supremacy,  not  even  the  violent,  impulsive,  and  unwise 
supremacy,  of  the  democratic  will.  There  comes  in  the  play  of 
the  party  system,  and  the  role  of  the  odd  faction  holding  the 
balance  of  power,  and,  though  itself  an  insignificant  minority  of 
the  nation,  enabled  absolutely  to  control  the  whole  State 
and  its  interests,  as  Mr.  Redmond  in  the  last  few  weeks  has 
controlled  the  Government  and  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Veto  Bill,  if  forced  by  the  Redmondite  and  Socialist  combina¬ 
tion  to  pervert  the  Royal  prerogative  into  a  party  instru¬ 
ment,  in  establishing  Single  Chamberism,  would  establish  the 
permanent  supremacy  of  the  odd  faction  in  that  Single  Chamber. 
This  is  sufficiently  plain.  If  there  had  been  time  thoroughly  to 
explain  this,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  the  country  for  it. 
Even  now  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  constituencies  can  be  rushed . 
by  the  stampede-election  itself,  into  an  act  of  destruction  which 
would  shatter  in  a  moment  the  Constitutional  fabric  which  it  has 
taken  a  thousand  years  to  build.  That  is  the  Veto  policy. 

VII. 

What  is  the  alternative?  The  Peers  have  now  laid  before  the 
country  a  plan  of  reform  equal  to  the  constructive  needs  even  of 
this  crisis,  and  worthy  of  the  historic  relations  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  all  the  fortunes  of  a  great  people.  It  is  a  plan  at  once 
bolder,  sounder  and  fairer  than  thoughtful  Unionists  latterly  had 
dared  to  hope  for  in  their  best  dreams.  The  scheme  outlined  by 
Lord  Lansdowne,  and  understood  to  owe  much  to  Lord  Curzon  as 
well  as  to  the  lifelong  urging  of  Lord  Rosebery,  deals  on  the  one 
hand  with  the  future  composition  of  the  Second  Chamber ;  on  the 
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other  hand,  with  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  The  Upper  House  is  to  be  made  more 
compact  and  more  efficient.  Of  its  members  half  would  be 
selected  from  its  own  best  elements,  and  these  would  be  an  array  I 
of  men  far  superior  in  training,  ability,  and  political  experience  of 
every  kind  to  any  equal  number  that  the  House  of  Commons 
under  modern  conditions  can  ever  hope  to  show ;  the  other 
half  would  be  elected  by  the  country.  That  scheme  would  create 
a  Second  Chamber  in  living  touch  with  the  nation,  thoroughly 
fair  as  between  parties,  incomparable  in  moral  and  intellectual 
authority.  With  its  union  of  historic  dignity  and  tradition  with 
representative  strength  it  w’ould  be  in  every  way  the  greatest 
Senate  in  the  world.  Yet  while  a  potent  and  steadying  influence, 
it  would  not  be  dominant.  The  House  of  Commons  would  remain, 
as  hitherto,  the  prevailing  branch  of  the  legislature.  The  new  I 
Upper  House  would  be  a  constant  security  that  the  real  will  of  1 

the  nation  w’ould  be  done.  It  never  could  thwart  that  will.  But  | 

it  would  restore  fundamental  guarantees  for  the  stability  of  the  } 
Constitution,  and  it  would  prevent  temporary  majorities  and  odd 
factions  from  wielding  unchecked  supremacy  in  the  State. 

Consider  next  the  means  by  which,  under  the  terms  of  this  j 
memorable  plan  of  reform,  the  future  relations  between  the  two 
Houses  w’ould  be  adjusted.  On  finance  proper  the  Peers  renounce 
all  right  of  rejection.  As  a  safeguard  against  such  processes  of 
“  tacking  ”  as  caused  the  late  Budget  to  be  thrown  out ,  the  Peers  are 
willing  to  accept  the  decisions  of  a  Committee  in  which  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  w'ould  hold  a  casting  vote.  All  ordinary 
disputes  on  other  matters  would  be  discussed  amicably  and  within 
the  lifetime  of  a  single  Parliament  by  the  method  of  joint  session 
in  Westminster  Hall.  But  that  is  not  a  sufficient  procedure  in 
connection  with  measures  of  organic  change  such  as  influence 
deeply  and  for  all  time  the  destinies  of  a  nation.  In  case  of 
differences  on  issues  of  that  magnitude  the  Peers  invoke  that 
pow'cr  of  the 'people  which  is  above  both  Houses,  and  they  assert 
the  right  of  the  people  to  intervene  and  decide  by  the  referendum. 

If  Home  Rule,  or  any  other  among  a  limited  class  of  measures 
remitted  to  the  nation  in  that  way,  were  in  accordance  with  the 
w’ill  of  the  people,  within  the  lifetime  of  a  single  Parliament  it  ; 
would  pass.  If  not,  not. 

There  is  the  plan.  It  is  simple,  thorough,  and  complete; 
and  no  one  has  yet  suggested  how  it  could  be  improved,  j 
More  democratic  securities  than  it  offers  could  not  be 
devised,  since  it  w'ould  be  impossible  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  English  society  to  prevent  a  wholly  elected  Upper 
House  from  overshadowing  in  the  end  in  every  way  the  House 
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of  Commons.  With  weaker  Constitutional  securities  the  greatness 
of  our  Imperial  State  cannot  exist.  The  plan  may  well  be  opposed 
by  the  Socialists,  who,  if  they  could,  would  make  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Monarchy  alike.  It  may  well  be  opposed 
by  Mr.  Eedmond  and  his  party,  whose  sole  object  is  so  to  use  their 
immediate  power  as  to  gain  their  local  purposes  by  any  means, 
without  the  least  regard  to  the  general  interests  of  the  State.  It 
is  a  plan  which  may  well  be  resisted  by  all  “the  log-rolling  factions 
who  care  nothing  for  your  country  or  your  Empire.”  But  it 
deserves  the  support  of  every  thinking  man  who  cares  either  for 
the  country  or  the  Empire,  and  to  whom  patriotism  in  the  old 
sense  is  still  a  word  of  meaning. 

If  the  choice  lay  solely  between  the  dollar-driven  revolution 
as  it  affects  the  Second  Chamber  and  the  largest  and  sanest  plan 
of  Constitutional  resettlement  laid  before  the  nation  since  16S9,  it 
might  well  seem  that  no  citizen  capable  of  intelligent  considera¬ 
tion  could  hesitate.  Vast  numbers  of  electors  who  have  hitherto 
voted  for  ]Mr.  Asquith’s  party  do  not  want  a  revolution.  The 
only  danger  is  of  their  refusing  to  understand  that  what  the  Veto 
policy  proposes  to  them  is  nothing  less  than  a  revolution. 

If  anything  could  turn  the  scale  of  a  wavering  mind  at  once 
and  decisively  it  would  be  a  moment’s  thought  upon  the  issue  as 
it  affects  the  Monarchy.  For  the  first  time  in  political  history  the 
alternative  before  every  elector  is  whether  he  will  give  his  vote 
to  involve  the  Crown  in  the  worst  of  party  controversies,  or 
whether  he  will  give  his  vote  to  protect  the  Crown  from  the 
approach  of  that  peril.  In  itself  the  scheme  of  reform  put 
:  forward  by  the  Peers  gives  ordinary  men  not  hitherto  committed 
;  to  the  Unionist  party  all  that  they  had  ever  thought  of  asking 
i  from  the  House  of  Lords.  It  offers  the  sanest  means  towards 
=  the  restoration  of  Constitutional  security  on  fair  terms.  But  it 
has  the  further  and  infinite  advantage  that  it  leaves  the  Monarchy 
as  far  above  parties  and  their  conflicts  as  it  has  hitherto  stood. 

:  It  is  difficult  to  argue  this  particular  question  with  force  and  at 
i  the  same  time  wdth  restraint,  but  it  is  essential  that  the  nature 
J  of  this  choice  should  be  made  clear  throughout  the  country,  and 
1  if  it  is  made  clear  and  the  issue  is  stated  with  earnestness  and 
I  care,  it  will  decide  the  course  of  numbers  of  quiet  electors  who 
have  never  before  given  a  Unionist  vote. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  Mr.  Eedmond’s  policy  of  the  Veto 
J  Bill  backed  by  guarantees.  We  have  seen  what  the  Veto  Bill 
means.  But  guarantees — what  do  they  mean?  If  the  Coalition 
were  returned  by  its  present  majority  or  more,  the  Peers  would  be 
asked  once  again  to  accept  the  measure  establishing  the  complete 
supremacy  under  the  Constitution  of  any  odd  faction  happening 
VOL.  LXXXVIII.  N.S.  3  R 
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to  hold  in  a  particular  Parliament  the  balance  of  power.  If  that 
measure  were  rejected,  as  it  would  be,  constraint  would  be  put 
upon  the  Sovereign  to  cause  the  making  of  some  five  hundred 
puppet-Peers,  created  to  destroy  not  only  the  House  of  which 
they  were  nominally  made  members,  but  the  last  Constitutional 
security  of  the  Monarchy  itself.  It  is  idle  to  think  that  the  Peers 
could  now  yield  to  a  threat.  Either  Mr.  Eedmond’s  revolution 
would  fail  at  last  or  the  puppet-Peers  w’ould  have  to  be  made. 
The  reason  is  obvious  and  paramount.  Some  means  would  have 
to  be  adopted  to  bring  home  to  the  dullest  mind  in  the  country 
the  significance  of  these  transactions  in  order  to  rouse,  though  too 
late  for  some  purposes,  the  full  national  reaction  which  would 
enable  the  Unionist  party  to  reverse  at  no  distant  date  much  of 
the  mischief  that  had  been  done.  To  insist  upon  the  actual 
creation  of  the  emergency  Peers  would  be  necessary  because  that 
object-lesson  would  be  the  death-blow  to  the  Coalition ;  would 
rouse  the  whole  country  in  time  to  ruin  Mr.  Redmond’s  pur¬ 
poses  ;  and  would  ensure  the  restoration  at  no  distant  date  of 
another  long  period  of  moderate  government.  The  better  solution 
by  far  would  be  the  failure  of  the  stampede-election  from  the  point 
of  view  of  its  authors,  A  net  gain  even  of  twenty  or  thirty  seats 
to  the  Unionist  party  would  save  the  Coronation  year  from  pro¬ 
longed  tumult,  w'ould  protect  the  Crown  from  the  approach  of 
pressure,  would  make  the  demand  for  guarantees  impossible, 
and  w'ould  force  a  larger  settlement  by  consent  than  even  the 
late  Conference  could  have  reached.  All  signs  mislead  if  the 
whole  current  of  public  feeling  is  not  running  strongly  to  that 
issue. 


J.  L.  Garvin. 


DEMOCEACY  AND  THE  CEISIS. 

The  failure  of  the  Conference  is  a  reproach  to  British  statesman¬ 
ship  that  will  not  quickly  or  easily  be  removed.  Lord  Eosebery, 
with  his  sure  analytical  instinct,  expected  from  the  first,  as  he 
owned  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  November  16th,  no  other  issue. 
But  the  country  at  large  took  the  more  hopeful  view,  and  some, 
at  least,  of  the  famous  Eight  themselves  were  sanguine  of  a 
happy  result  up  to  the  eleventh  hour.  There  is  no  need  to 
impute  to  either  side  the  responsibility  for  the  breakdown,  or 
to  hazard  any  guess  as  to  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  or  to 
speculate  on  whether  a  settlement  might  not  have  been  obtain¬ 
able  had  the  members  of  the  Conference  been  plenipotentiaries 
instead  of  delegates.  It  is  enough,  and,  unhappily,  more  than 
enough,  that  an  experiment  in  extra-Constitutional  procedure, 
attempted  at  a  moment  when  all  the  atmospheric  conditions 
augured  well  for  its  success,  and  dealing  with  problems  not  merely 
of  transcendent  gravity  but  peculiarly  unsuited  to  the  drastic 
arbitrament  of  party  politics,  has  for  the  present  collapsed;  that 
our  ancient  and  not  undeserved  fame  for  political  sobriety, 
moderation,  practicality  in  the  choice  and  adjustment  of  means 
to  ends,  for  all  the  qualities,  in  short,  which  find  their  perfected 
and  priceless  expression  in  compromise,  has  suffered  a  disastrous 
and  self-inflicted  blow  ;  that  our  age  has  been  stamped  as  one  of 
little  men,  little  minds,  and  large  and  moving  issues;  and  that 
for  the  solution  of  a  question  which  is  among  the  most  delicate 
and  momentous  that  can  ever  engage  the  attention  of  a  democrac  y , 
we  are  thrown  back  on  the  stress  and  welter  of  a  General  Election 
and  the  distortions  of  Parliamentary  strife.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
to  derogate  from  the  efficacy  or  necessity  of  the  party  system  to 
insist  that  a  nation  confronted,  as  we  are,  wdth  the  task  of 
framing  what  is  hardly  less  than  a  new  organic  act  of  government, 
flies  in  the  face  of  experience  and  common  sense  in  committing 
that  task  to  the  lobbies  and  the  constituencies.  ‘  The  party 
system,  like  any  other  political  device,  is  most  fruitful  when 
its  limitations  are  most  wisely  recognised ;  and  to  ask  it  to 
determine  a  problem  so  pregnant  and  so  infinitely  perplexing  as 
the  place,  powers,  and  composition  of  a  Second  Chamber  in  a 
scheme  of  national  government,  is  to  lay  upon  it  a  burden  it  has 
never  yet  borne  in  this  or  any  other  country,  a  burden,  moreover, 
as  one  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  it  is  fundamentally  unfitted 
to  bear.  The  Eeading  Eadicals  who  broke  into  uproarious 
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applause  when  Sir  Eufus  Isaacs  announced  to  them  the  failure 
of  the  Conference ,  can  hardly  have  realised  that  its  failure  doomed 
Great  Britain  to  set  an  example  that  the  most  Balkan  of  Balkan 
Principalities  would  disdain  to  follow.  They  can  hardly  have 
pondered  all  that  is  involved  in  the  prodigious,  fateful,  and  unpre¬ 
cedented  effort  to  evolve  a  new  Constitution  by  electoral  and 
Parliamentary  conflict.  They  can  hardly  have  asked  themselves 
whether  in  the  w'hole  circumference  of  politics  there  is  any 
question  less  likely  to  be  elucidated  by  the  methods  of  treatment 
that  mark  a  General  Election  or  any  tribunal  less  qualified  to 
pronounce  on  such  a  question. 

It  is  not  as  though  a  General  Election,  either  in  Great  Britain 
or  anywhere  else,  were  regarded  as  a  summons  to  the  tranquillities 
of  reason  and  reflection,  or  as  though  the  intellectual  standard  set 
by  an  “appeal  to  the  country”  were  going  up  instead  of  down. 
What  happened  last  January?  Was  there  ever  a  campaign  more 
defaced  by  crude  and  incredible  exaggerations,  by  the  rank  clap¬ 
trap  of  partisanship,  by  base  and  puerile  mendacity?  We  all 
know  that  the  game  was  played  throughout,  and  on  both  sides, 
about  as  low  as  it  could  be  played,  and  with  the  freest  possible 
use  of  every  artifice  that  could  mislead,  cajole,  intimidate,  and 
confuse  the  electorate,  and  appeal  to  the  passions  and  cupidity 
of  classes,  interests,  and  localities.  We  all  know,  too,  that  the  . 
coming  election  is  not  likely  to  be  any  improvement  on  its  pre¬ 
decessor.  Yet  it  is  to  this  whirlpool  of  passion  and  unreason 
that  we,  wfith  our  genius  for  politics,  propose  to  commit  the 
fortunes  of  a  Constitution  that  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  has 
been  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Whether  w^e  are  to  have  a 
House  of  Lords  reformed  from  wdthin,  or  politically  paralysed 
from  w  ithout ;  a  Second  Chamber  with  effective  powers  or  one 
debarred  from  rejecting  or  referring  to  the  people  any  measure 
that  has  passed  the  House  of  Commons  in  three  consecutive 
sessions  in  two  years  ;  how  far  Lord  Eosebery’s  scheme  of  reforms 
meets,  or  fails  to  meet,  the  legitimate  grievance  of  Liberalism; 
whether  the  hereditary  principle  should  be  modified  or  abandoned 
altogether :  what  line  should  delimit  the  authority  of  each 
Chamber  in  matters  of  finance ;  w'hat  device  should  be  adopted 
for  breaking  a  legislative  deadlock  between  them — all  these  issues, 
that  go  sheer  down  to  the  foundations  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment  ,  are  now  to  be  decided ,  not  on  their  merits  in  the  seclusion 
of  an  ad  hoc  Convention,  or  by  men  trained  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  statecraft,  but  by  a  multitude  to  whom  all  Constitu¬ 
tional  discussion  is  a  novelty,  amid  the  torrential  rush  and  clamour 
of  a  General  Election,  and  largely  by  the  power  of  each  man’s 
prepossessions  for  or  against  Home  Eule,  Tariff  Eeform,  the 
Osborne  Judgment,  and  the  Land  Taxes.  This  is  a  prospect 
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which  Sir  Eufus  Isaacs’s  constituents  face  with  glee,  but  which 
most  thinking  Englishmen  contemplate  with  revulsion.  It  is, 
indeed,  largely  because  of  the  sinister  alternative  to  which  it  has 
condemned  us  that  the  failure  of  the  Conference  must  be  pro¬ 
nounced  a  national  humiliation.  But  even  those  wdio  from  the 
start  w’ere  most  pessimistic  as  to  its  outcome  would  probably 
not  deny  that  the  experiment  has  had  its  uses.  It  was,  for  one 
thing,  the  only  form  in  which  expression  could  be  given  to  the 
emotions  stirred  by  King  Edward’s  death  and  to  the  universal 
desire  that  the  new  King  should  have  fair  play.  For  another, 
it  reflected  the  growing  conviction  among  moderate  men  of  all 
parties  that  this  was  a  controversy  that  did  not  lend  itself  to 
settlement  by  the  normal  methods  of  Parliamentary  warfare ,  and 
that  no  such  vital  change  in  the  British  Constitution  as  was 
contemplated  could  be  expected  to  endure  if  it  w’as  made  simply 
to  meet  the  convenience  or  opinions  of  a  single  party,  and  was 
not  of  a  character  to  command  the  assent  of  all  parties.  Nothing 
has  happened  to  disturb  that  conviction.  This  issue  wull  never 
be  permanently  decided  by  the  mere  force  of  a  Parliamentary 
majority  overriding  the  firm  and  reasoned  beliefs  of  practically 
one  half  the  electorate.  The  choice  remains  as  it  w'as  stated  six 
months  ago  in  the  pages  of  this  Eeview,  a  choice  between  an 
enduring  settlement  by  consent  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  an  indefinite  era  of  barren  strife,  in  the  course  of  which 
a  patched  and  cobbled  Constitution  will  be  pulled  backwards  and 
forwards  amid  the  contempt  of  Europe,  the  total  stoppage  of  all 
social  reform,  and  the  dislocation  of  foreign  and  Imperial  policy, 
until  at  last  the  sanity  of  the  nation  reasserts  itself  over  the 
frenzy  of  parties  and  forces  the  predestined  and  unescapable 
compromise.  The  Conference  is  dead  ;  but  the  idea  which  brought 
it  into  existence  has  not  died  with  it.  It  will  be  revived ;  we 
shall  be  driven  to  it — after  what  interval  of  unavailing  and  dis¬ 
honouring  tumult,  none  can  say  ;  it  will  ultimately  prevail ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  Conference  met  at  all  will  then  be  seen  to  be  more 
important  than  the  fact  that  it  failed.  Its  breakdown,  it  is  true, 
registers  the  lowest  point  to  which  our  political  capacity  has  sunk 
within  the  memory  of  living  men.  We  have  missed  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  we  have  taken  a  long  and  lamentable  step  backwards. 
But  w’e  may  yet  be  able  to  make  in  due  time  all  the  better  jump. 

What  deepens  one’s  disappointment  in  the  collapse  of  the 
Conference  is  that  there  seemed  for  a  while  a  chance  that  it  might 
not  only  settle  the  specific  Constitutional  issue  that  was  at  once 
its  raison  d’Hre  and  its  exclusive  concern,  but  also  lead  up  to  a 
similar  solution  by  consent  of  another  and  hardly  less  vital 
question.  Whether  the  rumour  that  credits  King  George  with 
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the  initiative  that  led  Mr.  Birrell  a  few  months  ago  to  bring  on 
to  the  carpet  the  subject  of  Federalism  be  correct  or  not,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  once  launched,  the  idea  gathered  remark¬ 
able  headway.  Indeed,  among  the  breathless  developments  that 
have  made  1910  a  year  unique  in  British  politics,  there  is  none 
more  interesting  or  more  significant  than  the  fact  that  it  has 
witnessed  the  partial  unsealing  of  the  Unionist  mind  on  the 
problem  of  Irish  government.  The  acute  and  persuasive  solicita¬ 
tions  of  “Pacificus”  for  an  inquiry  into  the  whole  question  anew 
the  admission  by  The  Times  that  a  representative  Conference  on 
Home  Rule  was  not  from  the  Unionist  standpoint  an  impossi¬ 
bility  ;  the  inimitable  rush  of  the  Observer  to  find  salvation  in 
Federalism  ;  and  the  somewhat  bashful  but  quite  unmistakable 
relief  of  the  more  ardent  Tariff  Reformers  at  the  prospect  of 
liaving  Ireland  out  of  the  way  at  last,  were  all  so  many  tokens 
that  the  incredible  was  happening  and  the  blind  forcing  them¬ 
selves  to  see.  But  the  enlightenment  proved  only  temporary  and 
soon  passed  to  its  eclipse.  Directly  the  breakdown  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  was  announced  the  “voice  of  reason”  was  stilled,  and  we 
were  treated  instead  to  a  post-impressionist  view  of  Mr.  Redmond 
in  the  very  act  of  destroying  the  British  Constitution  by  the 
aid  of  two  hundred  thousand  American  dollars.  The  contribution 
of  the  average  Unionist  newspaper  and  politician  to  the  solution 
of  the  appalling  issues  that  confront  us  is  to  ring  the  changes 
on  the  fact  that  the  Irish  party  is  to-day,  as  it  has  been  for 
the  past  thirty  years,  mainly  dependent  on  the  sums  it  is 
able  to  raise  in  America.  The  battle  that  we  were  assured 
could  never  again  be  fought  on  the  old  lines  has  no  sooner 
been  joined  than  the  rustiest  weapon  in  the  whole  armoury  of 
Unionism  is  taken  down  and  brandished  as  it  has  not  been 
brandished  since  1886 ;  and  the  country  is  asked  to  believe  that 
the  Government  has  carried  on  its  cam])aign  against  the  Lords 
“as  the  price  of  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a  gang  of  political 
adventurers  subsidised  by  the  enemies  of  England  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.”  When  The  Times  can  use  such  language  as 
this,  when  it  can  talk  of  the  “monstrous  character  of  the  scheme 
for  putting  us  under  the  feet  of  foreign  intriguers,”  one  can 
hardly  be  surprised  that  less  responsible  journals  should  shriek 
out  that  a  conquest  by  foreign  arms  would  be  less  objectionable. 
Such  stuff  as  this  may  safely,  of  course,  be  dismissed  as  part  of 
the  normal  cant  and  hysteria  of  electioneering.  The  mere  fact 
that  nearly  one-third  of  the  sum  collected  by  Mr.  Redmond  and 
]\[r.  O’Connor  was  contributed  by  Canada,  that  the  reception 
given  to  the  Irish  envoy  throughout  the  Dominion  was  absolutely 
national  in  its  warmth  and  scope,  and  that  those  who  talk  of 
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“foreign  intriguers”  and  “the  enemies  of  England  ”  are  impeach¬ 
ing  the  leading  statesmen  of  all  Canadian  parties,  is  enough  to 
expose  its  sorry  hollowness. 

At  the  same  time,  even  a  Home  Ruler  like  myself  need  not 
hesitate  to  affirm  his  belief  that  the  dependence  of  Irish 
Nationalism  upon  American,  Canadian,  and  Australian  donations 
is  a  source  both  of  weakness  and  discredit.  The  Irish  are 
perfectly  competent  to  finance  their  own  political  propaganda. 
O'Connell  never  had  to  look  outside  Ireland  for  the  financial 
basis  of  his  Repeal  movement,  a  far  more  extensive  and 
formidable  movement  than  Mr.  Redmond  will  ever  organise. 
And  Ireland  is  beyond  comparison  more  prosperous  to-day  than 
in  O’Connell’s  time.  Yet  the  modern  Nationalists  arc  so 
niggardly  in  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  that  their  leaders  have  to 
tramp  the  world  begging  for  the  means  to  carry  on  their  -work ; 
and  Mr.  Dillon  a  year  or  two  ago  went  on  record  with  the  damning 
and  pitiful  admission  that  “the  National  cause  in  Ireland  could 
not  live  for  one  six  months  if  it  was  deprived  of  the  support  of 
the  Irish  nation  across  the  Atlantic.  ...  If  the  National  cause 
is  killed  in  America,  it  will  soon  die  in  Ireland.”  The  Irish  in 
America,  in  Canada,  and  in  Australia  have  given  to  the  Irish  cause 
with  a  splendid  and  affecting  generosity.  But  the  effect  of  their 
assistance  is  to  shift  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Irish  move¬ 
ment  from  Ireland  itself  to  another  country,  to  relieve  the  Irish 
people  from  the  necessity  of  thinking  and  acting  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  of  bearing  the  expense  of  their  own  ^wlitical  w’ork, 
and  to  buttress  the  Irish  party  in  an  artificial  security  that 
enables  it  to  stand  between  the  Irish  people  and  the  very  different 
though  not  less  Nationalist  movement  that  would  otherwise  be 
evolved.  All  this  is  undoubtedly  harmful ;  but  the  injury  to 
Ireland  is  far  greater  than  the  injury  to  Great  Britain.  A  very 
able  German,  who  had  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Irish 
question,  observed  as  the  sum  of  his  reflections  that  he  could  not 
understand  how  any  Irishman  could  be  a  Home  Ruler  or  any 
Englishman  a  Unionist.  In  much  the  same  way  one  might  urge 
that  the  part  played  by  foreign  subsidies  in  the  drama  of  Irish 
Nationalism  is  a  matter  that  should  gravely  concern  every 
Irishman  and  that  no  Englishman  need  trouble  his  head  about. 
The  case  was  undoubtedly  different  when  the  physical  force  move¬ 
ment  was  in  being.  But  to-day  the  whole  Irish  movement  is 
thoroughly  peaceful  and  constitutional ;  the  Irish-Americans  who 
subscribe  to  it  are  animated,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge 
their  motives  and  emotions,  far  more  by  a  sentimental  affection 
for  Ireland  than  by  hostility  towards  England ;  and  the  great 
Canadian  demonstration  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  that  resulted 
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from  Mr.  O’Connor’s  mission  merely  registered  the  unanimous 
desire  of  the  whole  Empire  that  a  serious  blot  on  British  states¬ 
manship  should  be  removed.  Before  we  English  go  into  a  panic 
over  American  and  Canadian  subscriptions  to  the  Irish  party, 
would  it  not  be  well  if  we  made  sure  that  our  own  hands  are 
perfectly  clean,  that  no  English  party  raises  funds  by  methods 
and  for  considerations  it  would  prefer  not  to  have  known,  and 
that  the  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives  would  welcome  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  publish  a  full  statement  of  the  donations  they  receive, 
and  of  the  sources  from  which  they  receive  them?  And  for  the 
rest,  is  there  a  sane  politician  anywhere  who  will  pretend  that 
the  Liberal  campaign  against  the  Lords  has  been  influenced  in 
any  vital  matter  of  principle  by  the  Irish  party,  or  that  the 
campaign  would  have  changed  its  character  in  a  single  essential 
if  the  Irish  party  had  been  non-existent,  or  that  the  Liberals, 
the  Radicals,  and  the  Labour  men  are  not  as  hot  upon  prosecuting 
it  to  the  bitter  end  as  Mr.  Redmond  himself?  But  the  point  is 
hardly,  perhaps,  worth  so  much  labouring.  We  may  be  sure 
that  when  the  Dollar-Dictator  bogey  has  served  its  electioneering 
turn  it  will  be  withdrawn,  and  that  the  Unionist  mind  will  resume 
its  struggles  for  emancipation.  As  with  the  Conference  on  the 
Constitutional  issue,  so  with  the  Irish  question — the  advance  that 
has  been  made,  though  for  the  moment  it  has  terminated  in  a 
ditch,  will  not  prove  fruitless.  That  the  Conference  met.  not 
that  it  failed,  is  the  fact  that  will  live  and  work.  That  the 
Unionists,  or  the  more  far-seeing  among  them,  should  have  con¬ 
sidered  without  dismissing  the  possibilities  of  Eederalism,  is  the 
development  that  later  on  will  be  remembered  and  will  count— 
not  that  they  should  now  be  pandering  by  every  artifice  of  mis¬ 
representation  to  the  basest  anti-Irish  prejudices. 

iMean while,  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  stark  magnitude  of 
an  unparalleled  crisis.  The  revolution  engineered  by  the  Lords 
in  November  of  last  year  has  been  met  by  the  Government  with 
a  counter-revolution  of  even  wider  scope  and  more  baneful 
character ;  and  to  defeat  a  policy  that  makes  an  end  of  the  effec¬ 
tive  powers  of  a  Second  Chamber  and  reduces  it  to  political 
impotence,  the  Peers,  with  undignified  but  perhaps  necessary 
haste,  have  thrown  overboard  the  hereditary  principle,  have  out¬ 
lined  a  vaguely  comprehensive  scheme  of  reform,  and  have  shown 
their  readiness  to  readjust  the  relations  between  the  two  Houses 
on  a  new  footing.  What,  in  such  a  situation,  should  be  the 
attitude  of  those  moderate  Liberals,  of  whom  the  present  wTiter 
counts  himself  one?  They  cannot  feel  any  attraction  for  the 
Unionists  who  have  become  so  infected  with  the  virus  of  Tariff 
Reform,  and  are  so  bent  on  carrying  out  their  new  policy  at  any 
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cost,  that  they  have  parted  with  almost  everything  that  made 
the  strength  of  the  old  Conservatism,  and  are  now  a  party  that, 
aside  from  Protection  and  the  Navy,  seems  to  have  no  principles 
or  scruples,  is  hopelessly  steeped  in  opportunism,  and  will  do  and 
say  anjdhing,  espouse  any  cause,  and,  as  it  showed  last  year,  if 
need  be  smash  the  Constitution  on  the  off-chance  of  moving  an 
inch  nearer  to  its  goal.  It  has  lost  the  sense  of  proportion  and 
prevision,  of  seeing  and  estimating  clearly;  and  it  egged  on  the 
Lords  to  reject  the  Budget  as  light-heartedly  and  recklessly,  and 
with  as  little  foreknowledge  of  the  issues  it  was  provoking,  of 
the  obstacles  to  be  encountered,  or  of  the  consequences  that  must 
ensue  as  eleven  years  ago  it  plunged  into  the  war  with  the  Boers. 
With  such  a  party  moderate  Liberals  can  have  little  real  sym¬ 
pathy;  with  their  own  party,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  for  the 
most  part  well  satisfied.  None  the  less,  a  question  has  now  arisen 
—the  question  of  whether  this  country  is  to  have  a  real  or  a  sham 
Second  Chamber — of  such  overmastering  moment  that  the  pre¬ 
possessions  of  party  must  be  discarded  and  the  problem  looked  at 
from  the  standpoint  of  permanent  national  interests.  So  looked 
at,  moderate  Liberals,  not  because  they  are  less  liberal  but 
because  they  are  more  moderate  than  the  bulk  of  their  party,  will 
find  themselves  constrained  by  their  political  consciences  to  reject 
the  Government's  policy  and  to  vote  for  no  candidate  who  is  not 
pledged  to  oppose  it. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  to  deny  that  the  Liberals  have  a  just 
case  against  the  House  of  Lords.  They  exaggerate  it,  no  doubt, 
and  put  it  much  too  high,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  two  chief 
parties  into  which  this  country  is  divided  are  not  on  the  same 
legislative  footing;  that  the  one  holds  a  position  of  perpetual 
privilege,  and  the  other  a  position  of  perpetual  disability;  that 
the  House  of  Lords  operates  as  an  unfair  handicap  upon  the 
opportunities  of  Liberalism ;  and  that  it  is  thus  open  to  the 
Conservatives,  whether  they  are  in  or  out  of  office,  whether  the 
country  is  for  them  or  against  them ,  to  exercise  an  influence  over 
the  course  of  legislation  that  is  denied  to  their  opponents  and 
to  retrieve  in  the  House  of  Lords  the  reverses  sustained  at  the 
polls  or  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Most  moderate-minded  men 
would  probably  accept  that  statement  as  a  fair  representation  of 
the  facts.  They  might  perhaps  qualify  it  by  urging  that  any  and 
every  Second  Chamber,  however  constituted,  must  in  the  nature 
of  things  be  predominantly  conservative  in  tone,  and  apt,  there¬ 
fore,  to  deal  more  harshly  with  Liberal  than  with  Tory  measures. 
They  might  also  argue  that  the  House  of  Lords  has  on  the  whole 
exercised  its  unique  powers  with  moderation,  and  shown  itself 
fairly  responsive  to  public  opinion  ;  that  it  has  not  infrequently 
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proved  a  better  judge  of  national  sentiment  than  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  that  the  success  of  the  Liberals  in  writing  some 
two  hundred  and  thirty  Acts  on  the  statute  book  between  1906 
and  1910  disposes  of  the  idea  that  the  Lords  are  a  permanent 
obstruction  to  Liberal  policies.  But  as  against  this  it  would  have 
to  be  admitted  that  in  dealing  with  education,  land,  licensing, 
and  the  electoral  anomalies  that  tell  in  favour  of  the  Conservative 
party,  the  Liberals  have  found  by  experience  that  their  path  is 
effectually  barred.  Nor  could  it  be  denied  that  the  Lords  have 
of  recent  years  pushed  their  prerogatives  beyond  all  rational  or 
ecpiitable  limits,  and  that  their  action  in  throwing  out  the  Budget 
was  not  only  a  violation  of  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  but  betrayed  a  temper  that,  unless  quickly  and  success¬ 
fully  bridled,  would  be  fatal  to  all  the  purposes  of  Liberalism. 
The  conclusion,  therefore,  which  all  Liberals,  whether  they  are 
moderates  or  extremists,  have  reached  is,  first,  that  it  is  vital  to 
the  predominance  of  the  elected  over  the  non-elected  House  that 
the  Lords  should  be  deprived  by  statute  of  the  power  to  reject 
Money  Bills,  and  secondly,  that  it  is  not  less  vital  to  the  efficacy 
and  self-respect  of  Liberalism  that  it  should  enjoy  the  same 
opportunities  as  Conservatism  possesses  for  translating  its 
measures  into  law.  After  Lord  Lansdowne’s  admissions  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  principle  of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  all  matters  of  finance  has  ceased  to  be 
a  contentious  issue ,  and  all  that  remains  for  its  settlement  in  the 
sense  Liberals  desire  is  the  adjustment  of  one  or  two  minor 
details.  But  the  other  principle,  the  principle  of  legislative  and 
Parliamentary  equality  between  the  two  main  parties,  is  also  a 
fundamental  part  of  the  Liberal  case.  Personally,  I  am  persuaded 
that,  after  all  that  has  happened,  the  country  recognises  the 
justice  of  the  Liberal  contention  that  a  party  which  represents 
sometimes  more  than  half,  and  always  only  a  little  less  than  half, 
the  entire  electorate,  should  not  be  placed,  by  comparison  with 
its  chief  rival,  at  a  substantial  and  permanent  disadvantage.  The 
contention  is,  indeed,  unanswerable.  In  a  country  with  two 
legislative  Chambers  you  cannot  have  one  of  those  Chambers 
habitually  controlled  by,  and  habitually  biassed  in  favour  of,  a 
single  party.  The  chances  must  be  equalised.  The  Liberals 
cannot  be  expected  to  live,  as  it  were,  on  sufferance,  wdiile  their 
opponents  enjoy  the  privilege  of  an  unhampered  freedom.  If  an 
open  passage  to  the  statute  book  is  granted  to  the  Conservatives, 
as  a  right  it  cannot  in  the  long  run  be  withheld  from  the  Liberals. 
The  facilities  which  are  extended  to  the  one  party  without 
question  and  as  a  matter  of  course  cannot  be  denied  to  the 
other  or  conceded  merely  as  a  favour.  If  the  party  system  is  to 
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endure,  and  is  not  to  be  superseded  by  a  far  more  bitter  and 
destructive  collision  of  classes,  then  Liberals  and  Conservatives 
from  the  polling  booth  to  the  statute  book  must  be  placed  on  the 
same  level  of  opportunity. 

That  I  take  to  be  the  essential  aim  whieh  the  Government  have 
in  view.  It  is  an  aim,  one  w’ould  imagine,  that  ought  to  command 
the  approval  of  all  moderate  men.  Moderate  Liberals,  at  any 
rate,  unreservedly  endorse  it.  Their  quarrel  is  altogether  with 
the  means  adopted  to  attain  it.  The  Government  propose  to  make 
the  House  of  Lords  impartial  by  making  it  impotent.  Finding 
it  a  sham  for  the  proper  purposes  of  a  Second  Chamber  when  the 
Conservatives  are  in  ofiice,  their  idea  of  equalising  matters  is  to 
make  it  a  sham  whatever  party  is. in  office.  They  have  long  and 
rightly  complained  that  the  country  is  virtually  on  a  Single- 
Chamber  basis  whenever  the  Conservatives  are  in  power,  and 
that  the  Lords  at  such  times  practically  efface  themselves  and 
sink  into  a  mere  ratifying  Assembly ,  without  apparently  any  will 
or  opinions  or  initiative  of  their  own  ;  always  accepting,  and 
hardly  ever  even  amending,  the  measures  sent  up  to  them.  But 
they  now  propose  to  stereotype  the  very  abuse  they  have  de¬ 
nounced.  Their  method  of  overcoming  the  political  advantage 
possessed  by  their  opponents — an  advantage  w’hich  on  their  own 
showing  represents  one  of  the  most  glaring  defects  in  our  con¬ 
stitutional  S5^stem — is  to  insist  on  sharing  in  it  and  preserving  it 
for  ever.  They  protest  against  an  arrangement  that  operates 
unfairly  against  them ;  but  so  long  as  the  unfairness  is  removed 
they  are  willing  that  the  arrangement  itself,  with  all  its  debili¬ 
tating  consequences,  should  be  not  merely  retained  but  clothed 
in  legal  form.  Their  policy  amounts  to  placing  Great  Britain 
under  the  unchecked  control  of  the  Government  of  the  day — and 
Great  Britain  is  a  country  woefully  deficient  in  Constitutional 
safeguards,  a  country  in  which  Parliament  is  omnipotent,  in 
which  legislation  is  already  far  too  ap.  to  proceed  not  by  discus¬ 
sion  but  by  executive  decree,  and  in  which,  therefore,  every 
argument  in  favour  of  a  strong  Second  Chamber  acquires  a  double 
force.  The  Government’s  plan  lays  it  down  that  any  Bill  which 
has  passed  the  House  of  Commons  in  three  consecutive  sessions 
in  not  less  than  two  years  shall  become  law,  whether  the  Peers 
agree  to  it  or  not.  It  takes  away  from  the  House  of  Lords  the 
power  of  rejecting  or  of  referring  to  the  people  any  measure, 
however  important,  which  has  fulfilled  these  conditions.  It  thus 
deprives  the  British  people  of  the  right  to  decide  at  the  polls 
whether  a  Bill  involving,  it  may  be,  a  profound  constitutional 
upheaval,  meets  with  their  approval.  The  Lords,  under  the 
Liberal  scheme,  may  debate,  may  criticise,  may  delay  the 
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passage  of  a  Bill  for  two  years,  may  suggest  amendments— and 
the  amendments,  if  accepted  by  the  Government,  will  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  Bill ;  but  they  may  not  throw  it  out  or  submit  it 
to  the  judgment  of  the  electorate ;  when  the  two  years  have 
expired  it  automatically  becomes  law  in  spite  of  them.  A  deter¬ 
mined  Minister  or  a  determined  faction  would  thus  be  able  to 
force  through  Parliament  any  measure,  no  matter  how  much  it 
was  opposed  by  the  opinion  of  the  country.  It  is  said  that  during 
the  proposed  two  years’  interval  public  sentiment  would  declare 
itself  unmistakably  for  or  against  the  Government’s  Bills,  and 
that  a  bad  Bill  or  an  unpopular  Bill  would  assuredly  be  dropiied. 
One  has  only  to  conceive  a  Liberal  Government  attempting  to 
drop  a  Home  Rule  Bill  in  such  circumstances  to  gauge  the 
precise  value  of  that  plea.  Opinion  outside  the  House  is  too  fickle 
and  dispersed,  the  power  of  the  party  system  inside  it  is  too  rigid, 
and  the  tenacity  of  minorities — and  especially  of  minorities  that 
hold  the  Government  in  their  grasp — is  too  great  to  permit  of  the 
two  years’  delay  being  anything  more  than  a  pretentious  futility. 
Moderate  Liberals,  feeling  it  to  be  worse  than  the  disease  it 
professes  to  cure,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  scheme. 
They  assert  that  a  Second  Chamber  shorn  of  the  power  of  referring 
Bills  to  the  people  is  no  Second  Chamber  at  all.  They  assert 
further  that  the  equality  won  by  the  Government’s  plan  will  be 
an  equality  purchased  at  the  cost  of  all  those  reasonable  safeguards 
that  make  for  the  stability  of  a  State,  and  that  if  it  once  comes 
into  operation  the  British  Constitution  will  be  what  Macaulay 
very  falsely  pronounced  the  American  Constitution  to  be — all  sail 
and  no  ballast. 

But  there  is  another  and  hardly  less  vitiating  defect  in  the 
Government’s  programme.  It  is  that  it  leaves  untouched  every 
shortcoming  that  moderate  men  admit  in  the  composition  of  the 
House  of  Lords — its  partisanship,  its  exaggerated  size,  its  aloof¬ 
ness  from  the  direct  and  tangible  operation  of  public  opinion,  its 
deference  to  the  views  and  interests  of  a  particular  class,  its 
indiscriminate  dependence  upon  the  hereditary  principle.  All 
these  defects  remain  not  merely  unremedied  but  unconsidered. 
They  are  brushed  aside  as  irrelevancies  that  are  of  no  present 
moment.  They  are  held  over  to  be  dealt  with  in  some  leisurely 
future  when  the  Liberals,  having  made  the  Upper  Chamber  poli¬ 
tically  impotent,  may  proceed  to  make  it  personally  efficient. 
And  in  taking  this  course  the  Government  are  cutting  themselves 
off  from  the  only  solution  of  the  problem  that  will  at  once  give 
them  what  they  want  and  what  they  ought  to  have,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  the  balance  and  orderliness  of  the  Constitution. 
In  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  so  drastic  as  to  give  Liberals 
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as  good  a  chance  as  Conservatives  of  finding  themselves  in  a 
majority  in  the  Upper  Chamber — a  reform  undertaken  neither  by 
the  House  of  Lords  alone  nor  by  the  Liberals  or  Conservatives 
alone,  but  by  an  ad  hoc  representative  Conference — lies  the  true 
way  out  of  our  present  difficulties.  The  principles  that  underlie 
Lord  Rosebery’s  scheme  are  a  long  step  in  the  right  direction,  but 
undoubtedly  they  would  have  to  be  extended,  and  probably  the 
idea  of  retaining  even  a  fraction  of  the  hereditary  element  w'ould 
have  to  be  abandoned,  before  moderate  Liberals  could  recognise 
in  them  the  seeds  of  an  equitable  settlement.  But  their  enuncia¬ 
tion  and  adoption  by  the  Peers  are  an  immense  encouragement  to 
those  who  believe  that  an  agreement  by  consent  is  the  ultimate 
solution,  and  that  it  is  in  the  direction  of  reforming  the  comix)si- 
tion  and  not  in  restricting  the  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords  that 
agreement  in  the  long  run  must  be  looked  for.  It  will  be  at  best 
a  long  and  arduous  undertaking,  but  no  longer  or  more  arduous 
than  the  task  to  which  the  Government  are  committed.  For  we 
must  remember  not  only  wffiat  the  Government’s  plan  is,  but  how 
they  proix)se  to  give  effect  to  it.  They  propose  to  invoke  appar¬ 
ently  the  Royal  prerogative  of  creating  Peers.  That  is  a 
thoroughly  constitutional  proceeding ;  it  may  be  the  only  means 
of  saving  the  nation  from  something  approaching  a  revolution. 
But  obviously  it  is  a  weapon  that  should  only  be  used  in  the 
direst  national  emergency,  and  when  every  other  method  known 
to  statesmanship  has  been  exhausted.  Is  Mr.  Asquith,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  asked,  justified  in  resorting  to  it  in  the  present  circum¬ 
stances?  Is  there  any  really  national  emergency  to-day,  or  is 
there  only  a  party  emergency?  And  what  will  be  the  effect  upon 
the  country  of  creating,  or  threatening  to  create,  the  five  hundred 
Peers  or  so  who  will  be  needed  to  carry  the  Liberal  programme  ? 
What  validity  will  popular  opinion  attach  to  an  Act  forced  upon 
the  statute  book  by  such  methods?  Whether  the  Peers  submit 
in  time  to  save  their  order  from  being  swamped  by  new  men ,  or 
whether  they  stand  their  ground  and  dare  the  Government  to 
proceed  to  extremities,  will  not  the  instincts  of  most  Englishmen 
be  profoundly  shocked  by  the  whole  transaction  ?  Apart  from  the 
undesirability  of  dragging  the  King  into  the  political  arena,  and 
of  using,  or  appearing  to  use,  the  reserve  powers  of  the  Crown 
as  implements  of  party  coercion,  are  not  the  Liberals  taking  the 
very  course  w'hich  sooner  or  later  is  most  certain  to  lead  to  a 
sweeping  reaction  and  to  the  reversal  of  whatever  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion  they  may  have  accomplished? 


Sydney  Brooks. 
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The  naval  situation  has  undergone  a  change — a  dramatic  change. 
The  official  conclusions  reached  earlier  in  the  year  have  proved 
to  be  inaccurate.  It  is  necessary  to  readjust  our  views  in  the 
light  of  fresh  facts.  In  any  endeavour  to  assess  these  facts  at 
their  true  value  we  encounter  at  the  outset  a  serious  difficulty— 
the  party  bias. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  sanity  of  judgment  on 
naval  questions  arises  from  the  fact  that  since  the  Admiralty 
is  the  largest  of  all  spending  departments,  and  financial  policy 
is  within  the  area  of  party  warfare,  the  Navy  inevitably 
becomes  the  plaything  of  the  politician.  The  idea  that  defensive 
problems — which  are  also  financial  problems — can  be  settled 
without  political  controversy  is  Utopian.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  elector  and  every  politician  admits  that  our  very  existence 
— our  freedom,  our  daily  work,  our  daily  bread,  and  the  Empire 
— depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  strength  of  the  Fleet 
at  a  standard  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  any  other  country  from 
invading  us  or  the  territory  of  our  kith  and  kin  ,  or  endeavouring 
to  get  astride  any  of  those  highways  of  the  sea  which  are  alike 
the  arteries  of  our  commerce  and  the  links  which  bind  the  Empire 
together. 

Every  section  of  political  thought — the  extreme  Tory  and  the 
most  advanced  Eadical — accepts  this  as  a  basic  principle  which 
has  precedence  over  every  other  consideration.  The  difference 
of  opinion  is  one  of  degree.  One  school  of  politicians  is  so  appre¬ 
hensive  of  foreign  aggression  that  without  regard  to  financial  or 
national  considerations,  it  would,  to  quote  the  late  Lord  Salisbury, 
have  us  “garrison  the  moon  to  protect  ourselves  against  an  attack 
from  Mars.”  At  the  other  extreme  of  the  political  scale  we  have 
another  school,  represented  by  a  considerable  section  of  the 
Eadical  party,  the  majority  of  the  Labour  members,  and  all 
the  Irish  Nationalist  members.  They  admit  the  necessity  for 
a  strong  Fleet,  but,  realising  the  burden  which  expenditure 
upon  armaments  imposes,  and  the  many  avenues  of  social  reform 
still  unexplored  for  want  of  money,  continually  urge  every  circum¬ 
stance,  permanent  or  temporary,  which  in  their  opinion  would 
warrant  a  reduction  in  the  scale  of  our  naval  armaments.  These 
two  schools  of  political  thought  are  antipathic,  and  the  extreme 
opinions  expressed  on  the  one  hand  are  largely  responsible  for 
the  extreme  opinions  adopted  on  the  other.  Until  some  means  is 
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discovered  for  financing  the  Fleet  without  recourse  to  the  national 
Exchequer,  the  Navy  will  continue  to  be  discussed  from  the 
different  standards  of  the  various  political  parties  who,  under  our 
constitution,  assist  in  the  governance  of  the  State. 

These  factors  are  permanent  since  we  have,  and  can  have,  no 
fairy  godmother,  and  consequently  there  is  no  hope  that  the  day 
will  ever  come  when  the  Navy  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  arena 
of  party  warfare.  During  the  long  period  of  Conservative 
ascendancy  Liberal  and  Eadical  speakers  and  w'riters  protested 
against  our  “bloated  armaments”;  this  was  one  of  the  main 
cries  raised  during  the  General  Election  of  1906.  As  a  result 
of  this  appeal  to  the  country  the  Liberal  party  was  returned  to 
ofiBce,  and  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  normal  course  of  political 
controversy  that  the  Unionist  party  should  now  endeavour  to 
convince  the  electorate  that  the  advocates  of  economy  in  Opposi¬ 
tion  are  now  practising  a  ruinous  policy  of  economy  in  office. 
This  is  part  of  the  game  of  party  politics,  and  it  is  played  without 
much  respect  for  facts.  For  instance,  what  more  curious  com¬ 
mentary  upon  the  former  campaign  of  the  Liberal  party  and 
the  present  campaign  of  the  Unionists  could  be  afforded  than  the 
fact  that  during  the  last  five  years  the  aggregate  expenditure 
upon  the  Fleet  has  amounted  to  £171,340,052;  whereas  in  the 
preceding  five  years  of  Unionist  administration  the  total  outlay 
amounted  to  £167,706,201.  Under  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
the  party,  which  in  Opposition  preached  economy  and  declaimed 
against  “bloated  armaments,”  has  spent  in  the  last  five  years  a 
larger  sum  than  their  predecessors  who  are  now^  engaged  in  an 
endeavour  to  convince  the  electorate  that  the  “ins”  are  starving 
the  Navy  as  the  “outs  ”  would  never  have  done. 

Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  there  is  a  large  section  of  the 
nation  which ,  in  quieter  moments  at  least ,  places  the  Fleet  above 
the  plane  of  ordinary  party  warfare?  Is  it  too  optimistic  to  believe 
that  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  opinion  w’hich  sympathises 
with  neither  of  the  extreme  sections  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  adopts  a  policy  of  unquestionable  security ;  a  body  of  opinion 
which,  realising  the  danger  of  encouraging  fierce  competition  in 
naval  armaments,  and  at  the  same  time  recognising  the  absolute 
necessity  of  an  unassailable  British  Fleet,  stands  midway  between 
the  two  extreme  camps  and  desires  a  Fleet  neither  more  nor 
less  strong  than  is  compatible  with  unquestionable  safety.  In  a 
speech  which  he  delivered  recently.  Lord  Milner  urged  that 
“national  defence  is  so  vital  a  question  that  it  deserves  to  be 
discussed  purely  on  its  merits,  and  with  a  complete  disregard  of 
the  effect  which  the  conclusions  we  come  to  about  it  may  have 
on  the  fortunes  of  any  political  party  or  the  position  of  any 
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public  man.”  This  plea  is  surely  a  reasonable  one,  and  at  this 
juncture  it  may  be  useful  to  survey  the  naval  outlook  from  the 
non-party  point  of  view,  realising  that  although  the  Xavy  is 
and  must  inevitably  remain,  within  the  area  of  conflict  between 
the  “ins”  and  the  “outs,”  its  maintenance  in  adequate  strength 
is  a  matter  which  transcends  all  party  considerations. 

The  naval  situation  has  undergone  a  dramatic  change,  and  the 
moment  is  favourable  for  a  careful  reconsideration  of  all  the 
factors,  old  and  new.  In  the  debate  of  July  last  the  Prime 
Minister  reviewed  the  position,  and  coming  to  the  “year  of 
crisis,”  as  it  has  been  described,  said  :  — 


“  Then  I  come  to  the  spring  of  1913.  It  may  be  earlier,  because  we  are 
dealing  with  four  ships  which  the  German  Government  say  they  ordered 
in  the  month  of  April  of  the  present  year.  I  am  trying  to  put  it  off  as 
far  as  I  can.  It  might  conceivably  be  at  the  end  of  1912,  but  certainly  bv 
the  spring  of  1913  there  will  be  these  four  additional  ships.  I  have  brought 
into  account  four  contingent  British  ships  which  were  not  on  the  Estimates 
last  year,  but  to  which  the  House  assented  last  July.  Now  I  take  the  five 
ships  of  the  British  programme  of  the  present  year;  they  will  bring  us  up 
to  twenty-five  in  the  spring  of  1913.  Then  the  four  additional  German  ships 
which  are  still  to  come,  wdiich  belong  to  the  programme  1911-12,  and  which 
we  may  assume  will  be  ready  in  1013-14,  bring  them  up  to  twenty-one.” 

This  was  the  outlook  in  July  last.  What  is  the  outlook  to-day 
and  what  is  the  prospect?  Eelative  strength  cannot  be  judged 
solely  by  balancing  tons  against  tons  and  guns  against  guns,  as 
is  done  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  naval  debates.  It  is 
the  spirit  that  quickeneth ;  it  is  the  spirit  that  counts  above  all 
— the  design  that  lies  behind  the  seeming  of  things — and  the 
steps  which  have  been  taken  to  give  it  shape  and  reality.  What 
is  this  or  that  fleet  meant  to  do?  How  is  it  being  prepared  for 
its  task?  How'  are  officers  and  men  shaping  in  relation  to  the 
goal  wffiich  has  been  set  before  them?  These  are  the  vital 
questions.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  complete  and  satisfactory 
answer  to  either  one  of  them,  because,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
weigh  a  flash  of  lightning,  so  it  is  impossible  to  assess  the  relative 
fighting  spirit  of  this  or  that  navy.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to 
compare  the  materiel — ship  for  ship,  gun  for  gun — contrast 
expenditure,  study  the  means  taken  to  train  officers  and  men, 
apply  oneself  to  the  map  in  order  to  get  some  idea  of  each 
country’s  natural  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  then  probe 
as  deep  as  one  can  the  inner  policy  of  each  country.  If  this 
course  is  pursued  in  studying  the  relative  progress  of  British  and 
German  armaments,  it  will  be  found  at  the  very  outset  : — 
First,  the  United  Kingdom,  lying  like  a  great  “bunker” 

across  Germany’s  front  doors,  has  every  geographical,  or  if  you 
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will,  strategical,  advantage,  since  Germany  has  immensely 
wealthy  commerce,  which  must  enter  freely  by  one  or  the  other 
of  the  entrances. 

Secondly,  outwardly  friendly  though  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries  have  been  and  are,  they  are  in  matter  of  fact 
at  war ;  Germany  has  been  framing  her  naval  jiolicy  in  the 
light  of  the  British  Admiralty’s  actions  and  of  the  British 
Fleet’s  achievement. 

In  order  to  understand  the  relative  naval  position  of  the  two 
countries  to-day,  these  facts  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind. 
The  observer  of  ev(‘nts — he  who  would  be  a  prophet  among 
prophets,  and  would  exhibit  sanity  of  judgment  in  looking 
forward — will  glance  back  over  the  naval  policies  of  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  since  the  present  war  of  naval  armaments  began. 

First,  we  have  the  German  Navy  Act  of  1898.  The  strength 
of  the  Navy  was  to  be  raised  in  seven  years  to  seventeen  battle¬ 
ships,  eight  coast  defence  ships,  nine  large  and  twenty-six  small 
cruisers.  Battleships  laid  down  under  this  measure  were  vessels 
of  the  Kaiser  class,  displacing  10.614  tons,  and  mounting  9‘4-inch 
guns  of  forty  calibres,  with  a  powerful  secondary  armament  of 
fourteen  5‘9-inch  weapons.  The  contemporary  ships  of  the 
British  Fleets  were  of  15,000  tons,  with  four  12-inch  guns  of 
forty  calibres  and  a  dozen  6-inch  quickfirers.  This  was  Germany’s 
first  experiment  with  an  organic  naval  law.  It  was  an  extremely 
modest  measure  for  building  shi[)s  of  very  modest  fighting 
capacity,  the  battleships  being  little  more  than  large  coast-defence 
vessels  with  a  primary  gun  of  very  limited  power. 

Within  two  years  of  the  passage  of  this  measure — this  fixed 
organic  naval  law’ — the  projecti'd  programme  was  suddenly 
abandoned  and  a  new’  Act,  practically  doubling  the  establishment 
of  the  Fleet,  was  forthwith  passed.  In  the  preamble  of  the  Navy 
.\ct  of  1900  it  was  observed  :  — 

“Under  the  existing  circumstances,  in  order  to  protect  Germany’s  sea 
trade  .and  colonies,  there  is  one  means  only,  viz.,  Germany  munt  have  a 
fleet  of  nuch  xtrenyth  that,  even  for  the  niiyhticHt  Naval  Power,  a  ivar  with 
her  would  involve  sitrh  rixlis  ax  to  jeopardixe  its  own  xiijiremacy. 

“  For  this  purpose  it  is  not  absolutely  essential  that  the  Gorman  F’leet 
slioiild  he  as  strong  as  that  of  the  greatest  Naval  Power,  because  generally 
a  great  xea  Power  will  not  be  in  a  poxition  to  concentrate  all  itx  forces  against 
itx.  But,  even  if  it  should  succeed  in  confronting  us  in  superior  force,  the 
enemy  would  be  so  considerably  weakened  in  overcoming  the  resistance  of 
a  strong  German  Fleet,  that,  notwithstanding  a  victory  gained,  the  enemy’s 
supremacy  would  not  at  first  be  secured  any  longer  by  a  sufficient  fleet.  .  .  . 

“  As  regards  the  extent  to  which  the  vessels  should  be  kept  commissioned 
in  peace  time,  we  must  be  guided  by  the  following  circumstances.  As,  even 
after  the  projected  increase  has  been  carried  out,  the  number  of  vessels  of 
the  German  Navy  will  still  be  more  or  less  inhuior  to  that  of  other  indi- 
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vidual  Powers,  our  endeavours  must  be  directed  towards  compensating  for 
this  inferiority  by  the  individual  training  of  the  crews  and  by  the  tactical 
training  by  practice  in  large  bodies.” 

It  is  essential  to  emphasise  the  significance  of  this  statement. 
At  this  date  the  German  naval  authorities  calculated  upon  two 
important  factors  being  in  their  favour. 

At  the  time  when'  this  Act  was  passed  Great  Britain  was 
friendless.  In  home  waters  we  possessed  a  Channel  Fleet  of 
eight  battleships  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  and  Majestic  types,  with 
a  number  of  old  battleships  manned  with  small  scratch  crews 
and  dotted  round  the  coast  in  isolation ,  with  no  warlike  organisa¬ 
tion  and  admittedly  unfit  for  war.  The  main  British  Fleet  of 
ten  battleships,  fourteen  cruisers,  and  many  small  craft,  was 
still  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean,  owing  to  the  less  than 
cordial  relations  then  existing  between  the  United  Kingdom  on 
the  one  hand,  and  France  and  the  other  Mediterranean  Powers 
on  the  other;  and  we  had  five  battleships,  sixteen  cruisers,  and 
eighteen  sloops  in  the  Far  East,  neutralising  Bussia’s  influence. 
Our  naval  force  w’as  split  up  into  small  bodies,  and  the  spirit  of 
emulation,  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  forward  policy  at  headquarters, 
concentration  of  ships,  and  combined  training,  was  non-existent; 
while  training  in  gunnery  and  torpedo  exercises  received  scant 
attention.  It  w^as  assumed  in  the  German  Navy  Act  that  these 
conditions  would  continue.  Probably  w’hen  the  history  of  British 
sea-power  comes  to  be  written  in  proper  perspective,  the  candid 
preamble  of  the  German  Navy  Act  will  be  regarded  as  the 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  British  sea-power.  The 
German  naval  authorities  expressed  themselves  with  so  much 
lucidity  as  to  force  upon  the  British  Admiralty  a  reconsidera¬ 
tion  of  the  basis  upon  w-hich  our  naval  power  rested ,  after  nearly 
one  hundred  years  of  uninterrupted  peace  afloat. 

For  some  time  the  leaven  of  reform  in  the  British  Fleet  worked 
slowly,  and  then  occurred  a  number  of  events  which  completely 
changed  the  course  of  history.  We  sealed  an  alliance  with 
Japan  ;  the  long-drawm-out  enmity  between  France  and  England 
was  ended  ;  the  Russian  Fleet  disappeared  as  a  fighting  force,  and 
cordial  relations  were  established  betw^een  London  and  St. 
Petersburg ;  and  the  present  Lord  Fisher  took  over  the  duties  of 
First  Sea  Lord.  Grasping  the  naval  organisation  firmly,  this 
officer  literally  shook  it  until  the  disposition  of  ships,  the  system 
of  training  officers  and  men,  and  the  methods  of  preparing  for 
w^ar  accorded  with  his  view's  of  w  hat  the  new'  situation  required. 
About  12,000  men  were  suddenly  withdrawn  from  distant  waters, 
where  they  w'ere  serving  in  ships  of  little  or  no  fighting  value. 
Battleships  being  no  longer  required  in  the  Far  East  were  brought 
home ;  France  having  become  our  friend  instead  of  our  most 
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probable  foe,  the  fighting  strength  in  the  Mediterranean  was 
reduced  by  50  per  cent.  With  these  elements  of  fighting  power 
the  Admiralty  then  proceeded  to  create  a  vast  naval  force  in 
“the  Home  Seas” — and  the  nearer  a  fleet  to  its  homeland  the 
lower  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

By  the  end  of  1905  the  whole  complexion  of  British  naval 
power  had  undergone  a  dramatic  change  ;  conservative  influences, 
handed  down  from  the  sail  era,  had  been  stifled,  and  a  policy 
of  strenuous  and  courageous  reform  initiated.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  six  battleships  and  some  big  cruisers  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  a  group  of  armoured  cruisers  in  the  Far  East,  the 
whole  of  the  armoured  ships  under  the  British  flag  were  con¬ 
centrated  in  home  waters,  there  to  be  trained  in  combination 
and,  under  the  influence  of  the  new  naval  spirit,  urged  to  keen 
emulation  in  gunnery,  torpedo  and  other  warlike  exercises. 
With  the  personnel  set  free  by  the  withdrawal  of  non-fighting 
ships,  vessels  in  reserve,  hitherto  unmanned,  were  given  nucleus 
crew’s,  and  flotillas  of  torpedo-boat  destroyers  and  submarines 
were  forthwith  commissioned.  Plans  were  prepared  for  the 
creation  of  a  complete  system  of  mobile  defences  from  Dundee 
down  the  East  coast  and  round  to  Portsmouth  and  Devonport. 
The  strategic  centre  had  shifted,  the  conditions  of  naval  warfare 
had  changed,  and  a  revolution  wms  necessary.  Then  the  Dread¬ 
nought  was  designed,  embodying  the  all -big-gun  principle. 
Under  the  influence  of  one  strong  man,  supported  by  Mr. 
Balfour’s  Cabinet  and  by  loyal  colleagues  at  the  Admiralty,  every 
detail  of  naval  administration  was  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the 
new  situation,  and  change  after  change  was  made,  until  at  last 
the  machinery  had  been  readjusted  to  suit  the  new  conditions 
and  the  British  Empire  obtained  the  requisite  powder  in  order  to 
meet  an  emergency  of  unexampled  peril.  If  German  naval 
expansion  was  undertaken  in  1900  with  a  view  to  challenging 
‘‘the  mightiest  naval  powder”  on  the  assumption  that  Great 
Britain  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  concentrate  its  forces 
against  Germany,  and  that  it  w’ould  be  possible  to  compensate 
for  the  inferiority  of  the  German  Fleet  in  materiel  by  ‘‘the 
individual  training  of  the  crew^s  and  by  adequate  training  by 
practice  in  large  bodies,”  then  the  plans  formulated  in  1900  had 
become  unsuited  to  the  circumstances  of  1905.  In  these  new 
conditions  the  German  organic  law  was  shown  by  events  to  have 
been  a  failure,  and  the  sequel  confirms  this  verdict. 

The  organic  naval  law  was  abandoned.  Early  in  the  year 
1906  The  Times  announced  that  it  had  been  determined  to  intro¬ 
duce  an  amending  Act  embodying  the  following  features  : — 

“(1)  A  great  increase  in  the  tonnage  and  cost  of  the  battleships  which 
remain  to  be  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  naval  scheme  adopted  by 
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the  Reichstag  in  the  year  1900;  (2)  the  construction  of  six  large  cruisers  for 
foreign  service,  which  were  rejected  from  the  original  scheme  five  years  a^o 
and  which  are  now  to  be  built  on  a  scale  little  inferior  to  that  of  first-class 
battleships;  (3)  24  torpedo-boat  divisions,  or  144  torpedo-boats,  instead  of 
16  divisions  or  94  torpedo-boats,  as  originally  contemplated;  (4)  the  annual 
appropriation  of  a  sum  of  5,000,000  marks  (£250,000)  to  defray  the  cost  of 
the  construction  of  submarines,  and  of  preliminary  experiments  with  this 
species  of  craft.” 

Commenting  upon  this  development  of  German  naval  policv 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of  January,  1906,  the  presiait  writer 
remarked  :  — 

‘‘The  new  Navy  Bill  confesses  the  failure  of  the  small  battleship,  the  com¬ 
parative  uselessness  of  the  small  armoured  cruiser,  and  the  wasteful  expen¬ 
diture  on  little  protected  cruisers  and  flimsy  torpedo  craft.  .  .  .  This  sudden 
jump  of  5,000  tons  in  the  weight  of  vessels  ‘  of  the  line  '  cannot  be  regarded 
as  other  than  an  admission  that  the  ships  which  have  hitherto  been  added  to 
the  German  fleet  under  the  Act  of  1900,  and  those  which  are  now  under 
construction,  are  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  meet  contemporary  vessels  in 
other  fleets,  and  particularly  those  of  Great  Britain.  The  new  Act  writes 
the  word  ‘  failure  ’  over  almost  every  clause  of  the  Acts  of  1898  and  1900.” 

As  an  illustration  of  the  disadvantages  of  an  organic  naval  law 
— supposed  to  fix  naval  expansion  indubitably  over  a  series  of 
years — nothing  can  be  more  illuminating  than  the  story  of 
German  policy,  and  the  events  which  have  occurred  since  190(1. 
the  date  of  the  third  naval  Act,  merely  tend  to  accentuate  the 
defects  inevitably  associated  with  efforts  to  lay  down  years  ahead 
the  requirements  of  any  country. 

The  Act  of  1906  brings  us  to  the  inauguration  by  Germany  of 
her  Dreadnought  policy.  What  success  has  she  achieved?  It  is 
now  a  matter  of  history  that  the  adoption  of  tlu'  all-big-{tun 
principle  by  the  British  Admiralty  took  the  German  naval 
authorities  by  surprise.  At  the  time  when  the  DreadnongD 
was  laid  down,  under  conditions  of  secrecy  which  gave  rise  to 
considerable  controversy,  Germany  was  building  battleships  of 
13,000  tons.  In  1905 — when  the  Dreadnought  was  begun — two 
of  these  small  ships  were  laid  down;  one,  the  Schlesien,  was 
launched  at  Dantzig  on  INIay  •29th,  1906,  and  th('  other,  the 
Schleswig-H olstein ,  was  put  into  the  water  at  Kiel  on  December 
7th  of  the  same  year.  The  effect  which  the  Dreadnonqht 
]rroduced  in  delaying  the  expansion  of  the  German  Fleet  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  not  a  single  ship  was  launched  in 
1907.  This  was  the  first  blank  year  since  the  inauguration  of 
Germany’s  naval  policy.  It  was  not  until  March.  1908,  that  the 
first  of  the  ships  authivi.«4^^J  by  the  Act  of  1906  was  launched— 
the  Nassau. 
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Thc'ii  iin  elVort  was  made  to  overtake  arrears.^  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  however.  Great  Britain,  in  the  inevitable  development  of 
the  all-hig-fiun  type,  following  upon  the  experiences  of  the  war  in 
the  Far  East  and  the  perfection  of  modern  gunnery,  had  obtained 
a  lead  which  the  German  naval  authorities  believed  would  he  per¬ 
manent  unless  a  supreme  effort  could  be  made.  The  hope  was 
still  entertained  in  Berlin  that  a  Liberal  Government,  intent  upon 
social  reforms  casting  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  Exchequer,  would 
he  unwilling,  if  not  unable,  to  maintain  a  lead  in  the  new  type 
of  ship  if  the  Beichstag  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  a 
further  bid.  Under  the  Act  of  1906  the  German  authorities 
were  authorised  to  lay  down  each  year  two  battleships  and  one 
armoured  cruiser,  the  latter  ship  being  a  genuine  armoured 
cruiser — that  is,  a  ship  of  medium  displacement,  mounting 
nothing  bigger  than  the  8'’2-inch  gun.  The  factors  of  the 
situation  at  this  date  were  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  Owing  to  changes  in  the  international  situation,  and  the 
series  of  naval  reforms  carried  out  by  the  Admiralty,  “the 
mightiest  naval  Power”  was  now  in  a  position  to  concentrate 
practically  all  its  force  in  northern  European  waters. 

f-2)  Owing  to  the  new  spirit  in  the  British  Fleet,  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  hope  to  compensate  by  training  for  the 
iuferioritv"  of  the  German  Fleet  in  materiel. 

Germany’s  last  resource  was  the  Liberal  Government  in  office 
in  Loudon,  and  in  1908  a  new  Navy  Act,  the  fourth  of  the  series, 
was  introduced.  Under  this  Navy  Act  provision  was  made  for 
laying  down  each  year  three  battleships  embodying  more  or  less 
closely  the  all-big-gun  principle,  and  one  battleship-cruiser — in 
other  words,  four  capital  ships  a  year.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  in  this  measure  Germany  played  what  she  believed  to  be 
a  trump  card.  Confident  of  success,  four  large  armoured  ships 
were  laid  down  in  the  course  of  1908,  when  Great  Britain  began 
only  two  larg(‘  armoured  vessels,  and  in  the  same  autumn,  as  was 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  orders  were  given  in  Germany 
for  ships  whi(*h  it  had  been  believed  would  not  bc'  laid  down 
until  the  summer  of  1909.  Germany,  having  introduced  a  larger 
programme,  proceeded  to  adopt  a  policy  of  acceleration.  It  may 
he.  as  has  been  claimed  in  Berlin,  that  the  anticipation  of  orders 
was  merely  an  effort  to  meet  the  labour  conditions  then  existing, 
blit  the  incident  was  in  any  case  significant  in  view,  first  of  the 

(1)  By  adopting  the  Dreadnought  principle,  Germany  was  forced  to  re-build 
the  Kiel  Canal  at  a  cost  of  £11,500,000,  deepen  her  harbours,  and  enlarge  her 
docks,  at  an  immense  outlay,  which,  but  for  the  Dreadnought,  might  have  been 
spent  on  naval  power — ships,  guns,  and  men. 
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preamble  of  the  Act  of  1900,  secondly,  of  the  Navy  Act  of  1906, 
and  thirdly,  of  the  revised  Act  of  1908.  We  have  the  picture  of 
German  naval  policy  responding  to  every  change  in  British  naval 
policy,  and  then  finally  we  have  the  undoubted  fact  that  in  the 
autumn  of  1908  orders  w^ere  placed  for  some,  at  least,  of  the  ships 
belonging  to  the  programme  of  the  following  year.  About  the 
same  time  Germany  began  the  manufacture  of  a  new  gun  intended 
to  supersede  the  11-inch  w’eapon  mounted  in  her  latest  armoured 
ships.  This  new’  w’eapon  was  the  12'2-inch  gun,  w’ith  a  shell  of 
981  lbs.,  whereas  at  that  date  British  ships  were  being  given 
a  12-inch  gun  with  a  shell  of  only  850  lbs.  Germany,  with  a 
new’  gun  more  powerful  than  the  British  w’eapon,  determined  on 
acceleration. 

If  the  German  Press  at  that  period  reflected  aright  the  beliefs 
entertained  in  official  quarters  in  Berlin,  it  was  thought  that  the 
British  Government  would  hesitate  to  take  any  counter-action. 
What  happened?  In  circumstances  which  are  now  so  familiar 
that  they  need  not  be  recalled,  the  Admiralty  asked  Parliament 
for  four  large  armoured  ships,  to  be  laid  dow’n  at  earlier  dates 
than  usual  in  1909,  and  the  programme  also  included  the  four 
“contingent  ”  ships  of  w’orld-w’ide  notoriety.  This  was  the 
Admiralty’s  reply  in  part  to  Germany’s  action,  but  it  w’as  not 
the  w’hole  reply.  When  the  great  firm  of  Krupp  began  manufac¬ 
turing  the  new’  12'2-inch  German  gun,  the  British  Admiralty 
had  completed  the  experimental  trials  of  a  new  British  weapon 
— a  13'5-inch  gun  of  45  calibres,  discharging  a  shell  of  1,250  lbs. 
instead  of  the  850  shell  of  the  12-inch  British  gun.  It  was  soon 
common  know’ledge  that  a  test  gun  of  this  type  had  been  con¬ 
structed  and  W’as  under  trial.  It  was  currently  reported  that 
the  gun  had  developed  defects,  and  so  far  as  the  Press  w’as 
concerned  nothing  more  w’as  heard  of  this  gun  until  the  past 
summer,  w’hen  it  w’as  announced  that  the  gun  had,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  come  out  of  its  trials  w’ith  complete  success  tw’elve  months 
before,  and  that  it  w’as  already  in  process  of  manufacture  for  no 
few’er  than  six  of  the  ships  of  the  1909  programme.  It  had  been 
assumed  until  this  date  that  these  vessels  would  carry  the  12-inch 
gun,  and  in  the  Ta-'ichenhuch  der  Krirqs  Flnttcti,  of  1910,  these 
British  ships  are  represented  as  mounting  these  smaller  and  less- 
pow’erful  weapons.  At  what  date  the  Gernum  aiithoiaties  knew  of 
the  rapid  progress  w’hich  had  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  13'5-inch  gun  may  be  questioned,  but  the  Neue  Freie  Presse 
of  Vienna,  in  its  issue  of  November  3rd.  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  this  development  of  British  policy  came  as  new’s — and 
very  late  news — to  the  naval  authorities  in  Vienna,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  been  w’orking  in  closest  collaboration  with  their 
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“opposite  numbers  ”  in  Berlin.  According  to  the  Neue  Frcic 
Presse, 

The  introduction  of  13^  inch  guns  will  necessitate  a  considerable  advance 
in  the  cost  of  building  every  single  (Austrian)  ship.  The  increase  in  the 
calibre  of  the  English  heavy  naval  artillery  is  a  serious  blow  to  us.  Our  first 
two  ships,  whatever  judgment  may  be  passed  upon  the  fighting  value  of  the 
British  13j  inch  guns,  must  be  regarded,  long  before  they  float  upon  the 
.Adriatic,  as  already  superseded. 

It  is  asserted  that  in  Berlin  the  authorities  had  complete 
knowledge  of  the  progress  of  British  naval  ordnance.  If  this  is 
a  fact,  the  Austrians  have  reason  to  complain  that  they,  as 
allies,  were  not  told — w'ere  left,  in  ignorance,  to  build  ships 
carrying  guns  of  inferior  fighting  power.  This  is  not  a  matter 
which  concerns  the  British  people.  For  them  it  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  before  April  1st  next  they  will  have  eleven  ships — 
six  of  last  year’s  and  five  of  this  year’s  programme — under  con¬ 
struction  wdth  the  new’  1 3'5-inch  gun  firing  a  projectile  of  1,250 
lbs.,  and  that  although  the  great  Krnpp  firm  tested  a  new  and 
powerful  gun  this  summer,  not  a  single  one  of  the  German  ships 
known  definitely  to  be  now’  under  construction  will  carry  it ;  nine 
of  them  have  the  11 -inch  w’eapon,  with  a  shell  of  562  lbs.,  and 
four  will  have  the  new  12'2-inch  gun  (981  lb.  shell),  with  a 
muzzle  energy  of  54,850  foot-tons,  the  manufacture  of  w’hich  was 
begun  simultaneously  w’ith  the  manufacture  by  the  British 
ordnance  firms  of  the  13'5-inch  w’eapon,  discharging  a  shell  of 
1.250  lbs.  with  a  muzzle  energy  of  69,000  foot-tons. 

This  unvarnished  tale  of  naval  progress  in  the  tw’o  countries 
seems  to  indicate  that  during  the  past  few’  years,  wdien  the  British 
•Idmiralty  have  been  assailed  w’ith  such  virulence,  and  German 
policy,  W’ith  its  four  successive  organic  laws,  has  been  the  subject 
of  such  unbounded  admiration,  British  naval  affairs  have  been 
managed  with  a  good  deal  of  foresight,  enterprise,  and  good 
judgment. 

A  storm  of  criticism  w’as  raised  when  Admiral-of-the-Fleet 
Lord  Fisher,  then  the  First  Sea  Tjord.  in  speaking  at  the  Lord 
Mayor’s  banquet  in  reference  to  a  demand  for  a  “Naval  Inquiry,” 
three  years  ago— w’hen  the  .Vdtniralty’s  bmit  of  vision  was  1910  — 
remarked  :  — 

“Our  object  has  been  the  fighting  efficiency  of  the  Fleet,  and  its  instant 
readiness  for  war,  and  we  have  got  it,  and  I  say  it  because  no  one  can  have 
a  fuller  knowledge  than  myself  about  it,  and  I  speak  w’ith  the  fullest  sense 
of  responsibility.  So  I  turn  to  all  of  you,  and  I  turn  to  my  countrymen 
when  I  say  ‘  Sleep  quietly  in  your  beds  and  do  not  be  disturbed  by  mere 
hogeys — invasion  or  otherwise — which  are  being  periodically  resuscitated  by 
all  sorts  of  leagues.’” 
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Three  years  liave  passed.  The  Board  of  Adiniralty  has  been 
changed.  Admiral-of-the-Fleet  Sir  Arthur  Wilson  has  snceooded 
Tjord  Fisher  as  First  Sea  Lord.  What  has  been  the  result? 
Hardly  a  comma  in  any  of  the  latter’s  far-reaching  reforms  has 
been  altered  ;  the  Fleet  is  distributed  as  in  1007  ;  the  trade  routes 
are  protected  as  in  1907;  the  officers  and  men  are  Inang  trained 
as  in  1907 ;  the  naval  organisation  at  Whitehall  is  as  it 
was  left  by  Tjord  Fisher.  The  great  administrative,  execu¬ 
tive,  and  fighting  machine  has  been  nnafl'eeted  by  the  change  in 
the  person  of  the  officer  jirimarily  responsible  for  the  war¬ 
readiness  of  the  Fleet. 

But  there  j'et  remains  the  ecpiation  of  the  tons  and  guns— 
what  of  it?  The  nation  was  assured  three  years  ago  that  the 
shipbuilding  programme  down  to  1907  liad  adequately  safe¬ 
guarded  our  position  in  that  year,  and  by  inference,  in  1908,  in 
1909,  and  in  1910 — then  the  limit  of  naval  vision.  We  are  now 
at  the  close  of  1910  and  what  is  the  relative  position  of  the  Fleet? 
Fnfortunately ,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  wearisome  Ihrnd- 
noncjht  computation,  of  which  so  much  has  beem  heard  that  a 
long-suffering  public  must  by  this  time  be  tired  of  the  very  word. 
The  facts,  however,  must  be  set  out,  and  set  out  so  that  there 
can  be  no  question.  At  this  moment  the  ships  of  the  Drcadnonfiht 
type  given  on  page  979  are  built,  building,  or  ordered  in  great 
Britain  and  Germany.  Our  ]u*esent  position  is  assured 
since  we  shall  have  twelve  vessels  eom|)lete  to  Germany’s 
five  in  ATarch  next.  Germany  at  the  end  of  Reptember,  to  go  no 
later — had  certairdy  not  laid  down,  whatever  the  cause — labour 
troubles  or  the  British  18'o-inch  gun,  or  both — the  four  capital 
ships  ordered  in  April  last,  as  the  Frime  ATinister  stated  in  July. 
As  she  has  hitherto  taken  on  the  average  nearly  three  years  to 
complete  such  a  vessel  to  the  commissioning  stage,  it  follows 
that  in  April,  1913,  she  cannot  have  in  commission  and  ready 
for  action  more  than  the  thirteen  already  commenced,  with  the 
four  of  this  yenv  and  the  four  of  next  year  in  more  or  less  advanced 
stages  of  construction — probably  half  on  the  eve  of  their  trials 
and  the  others  launched  and  beginning  to  fit  out.  Tn  April, 

1913,  the  British  Fleet  will  have  twenty-seven  units  complete, 
since  on  the  avc'rage  from  the  laying  of  the  keel  to  eommissioniu" 
there  is  an  int('rval  of  oidy  twenty-six  months  in  British  estab¬ 
lishments. 

There  can  be  no  crisis  in  1913.  But  if  the  German  naval 
authorities  utilise  to  the  full  their  immense  resources,  they 
can  complete  a  further  (ught  ships  by  tlu'  spring  or  summer  of 

1914.  This  is  a  fact  iH'yond  possibility  of  dispute  by  anyone  who 
is  conversant  with  tlie  vast  development  of  the  Krupp  establish- 
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inent,  which  is  the  key  to  the  whole  situation.  The  spring  of 
1914  is  the  present  limit  of  naval  vision,  and  it  is  this  period— 
not  of  frantic  crisis,  in  any  case — which  the  Admiralty  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  keep  in  view  in  framing  next  year’s  programme.  Then 
Germany  will  certainly  have  seventeen  vessels,  and  may  have 
twenty -one,  and  so  far  Parliament  has  authorised  only  twenty-five 
for  the  British  Fleet,  while  the  Dominions  are  building  two. 
Next  year’s  programme  must  increase  the  British  margin,  so 
that  in  any  event  it  may  not,  in  1914,  amount  to  only  a  small 
group  of  vessels  of  the  new  types.  Seven  more  armoured  ships, 
to  be  laid  down  next  year,  would  not  be  too  much,  and  five  is  a 
bare  minimum  compatible  with  safety,  and  this  programme  must 
include  cruisers  and  torpedo  craft,  and  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  further  expansion  of  the  personnel,  not  less — probably  more 
— important  than  Dreadnoughts. 

Before  leaving  the  Dreadnought  controversy  in  w^ell-earned 
peace,  it  may  be  advisable  to  give  a  complete  statement  of  the 
present  and  prospective  strength  of  the  great  Fleets  in  this  type 
of  ship  :  — 

N(tm)jer  of  Drkadnoucht  Era  Units  (Complete  by  Mari  h  aisT  is 


X.ation 

UUl 

1912 

1918 

1914 

British  Empire  ... 

12 

20 

27 

27' 

Germany  ... 

.') 

9 

1.3 

21 

United  States 

4 

6 

8 

10 

Japan 

2 

4 

fi 

4 

France 

— 

() 

(5 

8 

Russia 

— 

— 

4 

4 

.Austria 

— 

— 

2 

4 

Italy  . 

— 

1 

2 

4 

Brazil 

2 

2 

3 

3 

Argentine... 

— 

1  .!. 

2 

2 

Spain 

— 

— 

1 

2 

Turkey 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Chili  . 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Germany  and  U.S.A. 

9 

15 

21 

31 

Germany,  Italy,  .and  .Austria 

10 

21 

29 

These  figures  reveal  the  position 

with  faithful  accuracy 

But 

after  all.  Dreadnoughts  do  not  constitute  a  fighting  Fleet; 
there  were  battleships  before  the  Dreadnought  was  created  to 
vex  the  heart  of  man  and  empty  his  pocket ;  and  a  few'  years 
hence  there  will  no  doubt  be  some  other  type  of  man-of-war. 
Dreadnoughts ,  however,  are  the  last  w'ord ;  and  we  shall  have  in 
March  next  over  two  to  one  “against  the  field” — the  European 
field — and  America  will  have  four  and  Japan  and  Brazil  two  each. 
There  is  no  material  for  a  scare  in  the  figures,  and  we  have 
behind  this  first  line  the  remainder  of  the  Fleet,  pre-Dread- 
nought  battleships,  with  cruisers  and  torpedo  craft.  How  shall  we 


(1)  27  ships  in  addition  to  next  year’s  programme  and  those  of  1912-13. 
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stand  in  naval  power  in  the  combination  essential  to  the  winning 
of  command  of  the  sea?  It  is  very  desirable  if  an  accurate 
judgment  is  to  be  reached  to  forget  that  there  are  political  parties 
in  the  State.  Their  rivalries  have  no  legitimate  bearing  on  the 
interpretation  of  ascertained  facts.  Happily,  we  have  one 
resource  for  the  purpose  of  reference,  which  if  it  has  a  bias  must 
be  against  the  Admiralty  under  a  Liberal  administration,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  charged  with  leaning  in  the  direction  of 
peril.  The  Nary  League  Ayinual  is  issued  by  an  association 
whose  only  end  is  to  urge  on  the  Government  adequate  provision 
for  the  Fleet,  and  it  is  edited  by  ]\Ir.  Alan  Bnrgoyne,  who  is  not 
only  a  close  student  of  naval  affairs,  but  is  also  a  Unionist  M.P., 
and  therefore  in  opposition  to  the  present  Government.  In  the 
Kaval  Annual  we  are  given  the  sequel  to,  and  justification  of. 
Lord  Fisher’s  speech  of  1907,  for  the  plans  then  adopted  have 
now  reached  fruition — the  ships  of  the  British  and  foreign  pro¬ 
grammes,  then  only  on  the  slips,  have  noAv  become  actual  fighting 
engines.  What  light  does  the  Annual  throw’  on  the  question  of 
tons  and  guns?  According  to  this  handbook  the  position  on 
March  31st  next  in  completed  ships  will  be  as  follows  :  — 

Armoured  Sines. 

Completed  Huttleahipa — including  Drejidnowjht^ — of  lexK  tlvui  twentp  iimm  nj 
iige  and  Armoured  Cniisern  of  lenii  thai  fifteen  ijedr.s  of  (»;/<’,  diajilaci mj 

tons,  (tnd  orer. 


Fleet. 

Battleships. 

Armoured  Cruisers. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Great  Britain 

60  of  925,030 

.34  of  406,800 

U.  S.  America 

29  of  405,619 

13  of  169,180 

Germany  ... 

27  of  352,267 

9  of  9.3,345 

P’rance 

23  of  275,0.50 

18  of  182,394 

Japan 

17  of  247,174 

9  of  81,312 

Russia 

10  of  131,252 

6  of  63,3.36 

Italy 

9  of  108,505 

8  of  67,606 

Austria 

7  of  76,2.51 

2  of  13,336 

Other  Ships. 

Protected 

I'oriiedo 

Sub- 

Fleet. 

Cruisers.'  Destroy 

ers.^  Boats.'''  marines. 

Great  Britain 

39  of  190,470  ...  82 

...  49^ 

74 

U.  iS.  America 

10  of  3.3,937  ...  25 

...  11 

19 

Germany  ... 

32  of  11.3,.586  ...  94 

...  nil 

12 

France 

4  of  18,462  ...  70 

...  141 

69 

.lapan 

11  of  46,213  ...  49 

...  .31 

11 

Russia 

9  of  52,237  ...  108 

...  11 

35 

Italy  . 

2  of  .5,498  ...  14 

29 

10 

Austria 

4  of  10,4.39  ...  12 

...  36 

7 

(1)  Only  protected  cruisers  less  than  15  years  old,  and  over  2,000  tons  are 
included. 

(2)  Only  destroyers,  torpedo-boats,  and  submarines  less  than  11  years  old 
are  included. 

(3)  Including  36  new  coastal  destroyers. 
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If  ever  there  were  statistics  free  from  sophistication  with  a 
view^  to  “whitewashing”  an  administration,  we  have  them  hen- 
prepared  by  a  I'nionist  M.P.,  with  knowdedge  of  naval  affairs  at 
home  and  abroad,  for  the  Navy  Ijeague’s  handbook.  If  further 
confirmatory  evidence  is  required  of  the  lead  which  the  British 
Fleet  still  possesses  over  the  naval  forces  of  Germany  in  par¬ 
ticular,  it  is  supplied  by  the  White  Papers  310  (1900)  and  -200 
(1910),  showing  that  in  the  past  fifteen  years  the  British  and 
German  ex|)enditure  on  new  construction,  and  the  displacement 
of  new  ships  launched,  have  been  as  follows  ;  — 

Cost  of  New  Construction. 

(Jreat  Britain.  Germany. 

£  £ 

1896  to  1900  ...  42,812,987  ...  12,506,997 

1901  to  1910  ...  110,942,957  ...  63,144,;i:i0 

153,755,944  75,651,327 

Those  alarmists  who  would  endeavour  to  convince  the  nation 
that  the  sceptre  has  already  hecn  seized  from  our  hands,  or  is 
about  to  be  seized  from  our  hands,  hy  Germany,  must  explain 
what  has  happened  to  the  1,500,000  of  warshiji  tonnage  which 
has  heen  constructed  in  the  past  fifteen  years — to  say  nothing  of 
vessels  constructed  previously— in  comparison  with  the  output 
of  Germany  amounting  only  to  605,409  tons.  As  the  figures 
show,  there  has  been  a  great  expansion  of  the  Gi-rman  Fleet  in 
the  past  ten  years,  hut  the  actual  influence  of  this  expansion  on 
our  relative  position  appears  less  considerable  when  it  is  borne 
in  mind  that  simultaneously  the  amount  of  tonnage  built  by  other 
European  Powers,  and  particularly  France  and  Russia,  the  two 
leading  Fleets  of  the  immediate  past,  has  shown  a  remarkable 
decrease.  In  1901  Russia  added  52,854  tons  to  her  Fleet;  in 
1908  and  1909  she  added  only  6,206  tons.  At  the  same  time  there 
has  heen  a  notable,  though  less  noteworthy,  decrease  in  the  new 
tonnage  addi-d  to  the  French  Fleet. 

The  supremacy  of  the  British  Fleet  is  not  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  margin  of  superiority  to-day  is  not  narrow,  and  there  is  no 
reason  for  despondency  in  facing  the  future.  At  the  Admiralty 
the  nation  has  a  singularly  strong  Board,  the  chief  expe-rt  member 
of  which  is  an  officer  who  enjoys  the  full  confidence  of  the-  service 
with  which,  for  over  fifty  years,  he  has  lu-en  associated,  and  an 
offic(‘r,  moreover,  whose  record  should  lead  the  nation  to  repose 
in  him  the  most  complete  trust  that  he  and  his  three  naval 
colleagues,  who  have  no  concern  with -the  political  warfare  of 
the  time,  will  not  permit  the  most  vital  interest  of  the  nation  and 
the  Empire  to  be  sacrificed.  The  First  Sea  Ford  hears  a  heavy 
responsibility  and  he  owes  a  duty  to  the  nation,  but  the  nation 


New  Construction. 


Great  Britain. 

(ierniany. 

'Pons. 

Tons. 

556,335  .. 

14:i,180 

.  960,4.36  .. 

522,220 

1,516,771 

665,409 
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also  owes  a  duty  to  him  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Board — it  owes 
them  contidence  and  support.  These  experts  are  charged  to 
maintain  the  Fleet  to  the  standard  publicly  announced  by  the 
Prime  ]\[inister  and  accepted  by  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole.  Mr. 
Asquith  has  roatlirmed  the  two-Power  standard  as  meaning  a 
preponderance  of  10  per  cent,  in  capital  ships  over  the  next  two 
greatest  Powers,  but  he  holds  that  when  it  comes  to  the  practical 
application  of  the  standard  it  requires  geographical  considera¬ 
tions;  in  other  words.  Air.  Asquith  dissents  from  the  view  that 
a  distant  fleet  has  the  same  elfective  value  as  a  fleet  that  has  its 
base  three  or  four  hundred  miles  away.  This  is  a  variation  of  an 
t'Xtremely  old  principle  which  has  always  governed  naval  policy. 
It  is  a  principle  which  has  sometimes  led  to  the  two-Power 
standard  being  interpreted  generously,  and  has  sometimes 
operated  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  late  Lord  Goschen,  as 
First  Ijord,  expressed  naval  opinion  with  lucidity  in  1898  when 
he  said  :  — 

I  tliink  history  has  shown  again  and  again  that  the  fleets  of  two  allies 
have  never  been  considered  equal  to  the  one  homogeneous  fleet  of  a  single 
Power  provided  the  single-Power  fleet  was  relatively  as  large  as  the  allied 
fleets.  I  stand  by  the  principle  which  we  have  followed  and  intend  to 
follow,  that  we  must  be  equal  in  number  to  the  combined  strength  of  any 
two  Powers. 

At  the  time  when  Lord  Goschen  made  this  statement  the  two 
next  strong(‘st  Fleets  were  those  of  France  and  Russia — neigh¬ 
bouring  Powers,  with  bases  contiguous  to  be  the  bases  of  the 
British  Fleet — and  Powers  united  by  the  closest  tit's.  To-day 
the  next  two  strongest  Powers  are  Germany  and  the  Fnited 
States,  and  it  is  surely  the  height  of  folly  to  enter  upon  an 
unnecessary  and  intensely  irritating  compt'tition  of  armaments 
with  the  United  States  on  the  supposition  that  the  Republic 
could,  if  it  w’ouhL  combine  with  Germany  against  England 
without  the  combined  naval  forces  suffering  seriously  from  want 
of  unity  in  command  and  homogeneity  of  construction,  and 
from  geographical  disadvantages.  The  political  wisdom  of  the 
phraseology  employed  by  the  Prime  Alinistc'r  in  expressing  the 
old  principle  of  naval  policy  may  Ih'  questioned.  A  much  better 
standard  is  that  of  two  keels  to  one  against  the  next  greatest  naval 
Pow('r — thus  completely  ('liminating  the  United  States. 

What  conclusions  must  inevitably  he  drawn  from  this  re¬ 
consideration  of  the  naval  policy  of  yesterday  in  the  light  of 
to-day?  They  may  be  summarised  briefly  :  — 

(1)  By  astute  administration,  forethought,  and  enterprise, 

the  British  Admiralty  has  so  far  won  in  the  international 

contest  of  tons  and  guns. 
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(2)  By  a  succession  of  reforms  the  fighting  strength  ci  the 
Fleet  has  been  vastly  increased,  with  economies  which  have 
lightened  sensibly  the  “burden  of  armaments”  falling  on  the 
British  taxpayer. 

(3)  The  “Naval  Inquiry”  so  insistently  demanded  a  few 
years  ago  has  not  been  held;  the  criticisms  of  “Barfleur,” 
“Givis,”  “Dreadnought,”  and  other  writers,  are  now  forgotten 
— their  books  and  pamphlets  dust-covered  impedimenta  on 
library  shelves.  The  new  Board  of  Admiralty  has  confirmed 
the  acts  of  the  old.  When  a  succession  of  responsible  experts 
agree,  the  nation  cannot  do  other  than  accept  the  verdict  with 
thankfulness,  since  it  is  in  the  nature  of  experts  to  differ. 

(4)  The  Navy  to-day,  judged  by  its  materiel  and  personnel— 
for  it  has  more  officers  and  men  than  any  tw  o  Powers — occupies 
a  position  of  unassailable  supremacy,  and  its  predominance  is 
assured  onward  to  the  spring  of  1913 — which  was  to  have  been 
the  time  of  “crisis.” 

(5)  The  fleets  at  sea  have  been  maintained,  and  never  has  the 
daily  task  of  w'ar-training  been  carried  out  with  more  courage, 
devotion,  and  intelligence.  The  Navy  is  sound,  and  it  deserves 
the  full  confidence  of  the  nation. 

These  are  facts.  The  sceptre  has  not  passed  from  us.  But 
the  contest  in  armaments  still  continues.  It  is  a  contest  in 
policy,  in  tons  and  guns,  in  efficiency  ashore  and  afloat,  in  the 
keenness  of  the  fighting  edge.  We  cannot  regard  the  outlook 
with  easy  complacency,  but  we  can  regard  it  with  confidence. 

We  know  that  Germany,  owdng  to  various  circumstances,  is 
not  utilising  to  the  full  her  immense  resources ;  at  any  moment 
she  may  decide  to  do  so.  Unexpected  delays  have  occurred  in 
the  construction  of  the  Austrian  and  Italian  battleships ;  these 
delays  will  not  continue.  On  the  programme  of  next  year  will 
depend  our  ability  to  face  any  developments — surprise  or 
stratagem — by  rival  Powers  with  equanimity.  Neither  in  our 
capacity  of  production  of  ships,  in  our  ability  to  obtain  trained 
officers  and  men  to  give  these  ships  life  and  power,  nor  in  our 
financial  resources,  have  we  reached  a  point  which  justifies 
despondency.  In  proportion  to  our  wealth,  the  maintenance  of 
the  Fleet — the  insurance  of  all  we  value,  tangible  and  intangible 
— bears  less  heavily  upon  us  than  upon  our  forefathers  even  in 
times  of  peace.  We  are  at  war  to-day,  as  they  w^ere  at  war  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Our  wmr  is  bloodless  but  it  is  no  less  real. 
At  great  sacrifice  our  forefathers  triumphed  and  handed  down 
to  us  a  heritage  which  is  the  envy  of  the  world ;  at  a  relatively 
small  sacrifice  we  can  hand  it  on  to  our  children. 


Excubitor. 


THE  EAST  SL’LTAN  OF  TUEKEY. 

ABDUL  HAMID  II, 


From  Unpublished  Documents. 

The  life  of  imperial  princes  has  no  history.  Cloistered  in  their 
palaces,  leceiving  no  one,  not  even  permitted  to  walk  where  they 
please,  knowing  nothing  of  what  is  happening  at  home  or  abroad, 
hearing  nothing  of  the  outside  world  but  w'hat  their  tutors,  as 
ignorant  as  themselves,  tell  them,  deprived  of  all  instruction — 
it  is  only  since  the  time  of  the  Sultan  Aziz  that  .the  imperial 
princes,  sons  of  the  reigning  Sultan,  have  received  a  certain 
amount  of  education — watched  and  spied  upon  incessantly,  they 
spend  their  lives  in  the  most  enervating  and  brutalising  idleness. 
At  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  they  are  already  of  age — that  is  to 
say,  they  have  the  right  to  form  a  harem.  Having  no  occupa¬ 
tion,  they  give  themselves  up  to  pleasure,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
to  drinking.  The  sacred  law  of  Islam  forbids  the  use  of  wine 
to  followers  of  the  Prophet.  But  as  it  makes  no  mention  of 
spirits,  the  Turks  fall  back  on  raki.  Raki  is  made  of  the  skins 
of  grapes,  and  is  very  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Taken  in  small 
quantities  and  with  the  addition  of  water,  it  constitutes  a  veri¬ 
table  aperitif.  But  the  abuse  of  raki  makes  havoc  in  Turkey, 
and  this  drink  has,  as  will  be  seen,  played  an  important  part, 
even  on  the  steps  of  the  Imperial  throne. 

In  the  lifetime  of  the  Sultan  Medjid  the  princes,  his  sons, 
enjoyed  plenty  of  liberty.  Murad  and  Hamid,  the  two  eldest, 
made  absolutely  different  use  of  it.  Physically  and  morally,  these 
two  brothers  were  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.  Abdul 
Medjid  had  several  children  of  both  sexes ;  but  it  was  Murad  of 
whom  he  was  most  fond.  He  was  the  spoilt  child  of  the  palace. 
It  can  easily  be  understood  that  Murad,  brought  up  in  a  circle 
where  nothing  was  refused  him,  adored  by  his  father,  flattered 
by  all  the  courtiers,  gave  free  vent  to  his  caprices.  He  left  the 
palace  when  he  liked,  and  went  where  his  good  pleasure  took 
him.  Thus  he  began  to  frequent  Pera,  the  European  quarter, 
which  was,  even  at  that  time,  a  little  town  with  rather  Western 
morals,  in  the  midst  of  that  vast  caravanserail  called  Constanti¬ 
nople.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  several  Christians  of 
the  country  and  some  Europeans,  Frenchmen  especially.  He 
loved  the  world  of  pleasure  and  the  private  gatherings,  where 
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all  sorts  of  questions  were  freely  discussed.  He  had  learned  I 
French,  was  passionatcdy  fond  of  music,  and  played  the  piano  I 
with  a  certain  amount  of  facility  and  taste.  His  friends  had  I 
initiated  him  into  Freemasonry. 

In  short,  Murad  represented,  at  that  time.  Young  Turkey 
But  this  prince  drank  heavily.  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  diV  I 
sipated  life  that  he  developed  the  germs  of  that  malady  which  I 
later  on,  in  the  midst  of  the  tragic  circumstances  which  placed  I 
him  on  the  throne,  was  to  shake  his  mental  balance  and  render  I 
him  incapable  of  holding  the  reins  of  a  great  Empire.  As  in  | 
the  case  of  his  father,  whose  health  was  ruined  by  raki,  this  I 
drink  became  fatal  to  Alurad. 

Prince  Hamid’s  life  was  totally  different.  He  did  not  go  I 
among  Christians  ;  Pera  was  almost  unknown  to  him  ;  he  avoided  1 
worldly  gatherings;  he  lived,  rather,  in  retirement.  Never  ex-  I 
))ecting  to  be  raised  so  soon  to  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  he  took 
no  interest  in  affairs  of  the  State,  and  preferred  to  occupy  himself 
with  carpentering.  For  this  he  showed  an  extraordinary  apti-  1 
tilde.  He  took  an  equal  pleasure  in  wrestling.  He  was,  | 
besides,  very  economical,  and  while  his  brother.  Prince  Murad,  I 
was  running  into  debt  right  and  left,  he  was  putting  aside  a  | 
comparatively  considerable  sum  out  of  the  emoluments  he  received  I 
as  Prince  Imperial.  Nevertheless,  Prince  Hamid,  following  his  ■  | 
brother's  example,  had  begun  to  become  addicted  to  drink,  and, 
as  he  was  of  rather  feeble  constitution,  his  doctor,  the  Greek 
Mavroyeni  Bey,  later  Mavroyeni  Pasha,  father  of  the  former 
Turkish  Minister  at  Washington,  told  him  plainly  that  if  he 
did  not  immediately  give  up  drinking  spirits  and  did  not  devote 
himself  to  gymnastics  and  other  bodily  exercises,  his  life  would 
be  in  serious  danger.  Prince  Hamid  immediately  obeyed.  He 
changed  his  mode  of  life,  completely  abstained  from  alcoholic  I 
drinks,  and  scrupulously  followed  all  his  physician’s  prescrip-  |  i 
tions.  In  this  he  showed  great  strength  of  character,  a  remark¬ 
able  will-power.  He  never  departed  from  this  regime  during  j 
his  long  reign.  From  timi^  to  time  he  took  a  glass  of  good 
Bordeaux  wine,  rather  for  reasons  of  health  than  from  love  of  i 
it.  Hi>  had  still  another  vice  :  he  smoked  a  great  deal.  But  ^  1 

again,  on  his  doctor’s  advici',  he  diminished,  in  his  latter  years,  i  . 
the  number  of  cigarettes  that  he  smoked  daily.  In  a  word, 
Prince  Hamid,  even  before  ascending  the  throne,  already  personi-  I 

fied  Old  Turkey.  ^ 

*****  1 

In  the  midst  of  the  happy  and  cai'eless  life  that  they  were 
both  leading,  a  great  misfortune  suddenly  fell  on  the  two  Princes.  1 
Their  father,  Sultan  Abdul  ATedjid,  died  in  June,  18G1 ,  still  1 
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quite  young— he  was  not  forty  years  of  age.  His  brother,  Abdul 
Aziz,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  Murad  and  Hamid  under¬ 
stood  that  they  had  now  a  master.  The  Sultan  showed  himself 
more  and  more  suspicious  of  his  nephews ;  one  would  have  thought 
he  feared  some  tragic  surprise  on  the  part  of  his  brother’s 
children.  This  was  the  explanation  of  his  resolution  to  take 
the  Princes  Alurad  and  Hamid  with  him  to  Europe,  at  the  time 
1  of  his  visit  to  the  Exhibition  of  Paris  in  1867. 

After  this  journey  the  two  Princes  were  wrapped  in  obscurity. 
They  were  seen  nowhere ;  no  one  spoke  of  them ;  they  were 
shut  up  in  their  respective  residences.  Murad  became  more  and 
more  melancholy.  He  was  the  one  who  suffered  specially  from 
this  seclusion.  He  began  to  grow  gloomy,  silent.  He  went  out 
uo  longer,  even  when  he  was  given  permission.  He  spent  whole 
hours  without  saying  or  doing  anything.  His  sole  distraction 
was  music.  He  played  the  piano  one  or  two  hours  a  day.  He 
even  composed,  and  we  are  assured  that  his  compositions  were 
not  without  a  certain  value.  Some  time  after,  music  also  ceased 
to  have  any  charm  for  him.  He  became  more  and  more  addicted 
to  drink. 

As  to  Prince  Hamid,  he  accommodated  himself  more  easily  to 
his  new  existence,  busying  himself  more  ardently  than  ever  with 
his  carpentering  work,  and  competing  with  strength  and  skill 
in  gymnastic  exercises  with  his  personal  attendants. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  of  life  and  in  this  state  of  mind 
that  the  great  coup  d'etat  in  1876  took  Prince  Murad  by  surprise. 
One  night,  when  he  was  sleeping,  he  was  awakened  by  the 
announcement  of  a  visit  from  the  Serasker  (Minister  for  War), 
Hussein  Avni  Pasha,  who  w^as  the  strong  arm  of  that  memorable 
revolution  of  which  Midhat  Pasha  was  the  moving  spirit.  He 
,  was  greatly  astonished  by  this  visit  at  so  unseasonable  an  hour, 

iand  thought  at  first  that  the  Serasker  was  an  emissary  from 
the  Sultan  charged  with  executing  some  order  against  him. 

He  was  afraid. 

When  Hussein  Avni  announced  to  him  that  his  uncle  had  just 
been  dethroned,  and  invited  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  Seras- 
kerat,  where  he  was  to  be  proclaimed  Sultan  in  the  place  of 
:  Abdul  Aziz,  Murad  stammered,  “Let  my  uncle  reign  in  peace.” 
Hussein  Avni  then  explained  to  him  that  if  he  did  not  accept 
the  crown,  they  would  be  obliged  to  offer  it  to  his  brother.  Prince 
Hamid.  This  prospect  decided  Murad,  who  contented  himself 
with  replying,  “May  God’s  wTll  be  done.” 

Four  days  after,  it  was  announced  to  the  Sultan  Murad  that 
bis  uncle  had  that  very  night  committed  suicide.  Murad  was 
breakfasting  alone.  On  hearing  the  news,  he  kicked  over  the 
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table,  and,  sinking  on  a  sofa,  burst  into  tears.  Then  he  with¬ 
drew  to  his  own  apartments,  and  would  not  receive  anyone  until 
nightfall. 

After  this  incident  Hultan  Murad’s  sadness  increased  still 
more.  At  times  he  fell  into  a  long  reverie ;  the  emotions  of  his 
latter  days  were  calculated  to  upset  a  stronger  mind  than  his. 

In  the  night  of  June  loth — sixteen  days  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne — while  the  Ministers  were  holding  a  council  in  tlu? 
conak  of  Midhat  Pasha,  at  Stamboul,  Captain  Tcherkess  Hassan, 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Prince  Joussouf  Izzeddiu,  eldest  son  of 
Sultan  Aziz,  whose  sister  was  one  of  the  latter’s  harem,  invaded 
the  hall,  and  killed,  with  revolver  and  yataghan,  the  Ministers 
of  War  and  of  Foreign  Affairs,  wounded  the  ^linister  of  the 
^larine,  killed  a  colonel  who  had  hastened  with  a  detachment 
of  soldiers,  as  well  as  a  soldier  and  one  of  Midhat  Pasha’s 
servants. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  massacre  of  the  Ministers  reached 
the  Serask('rat  (Ministry  of  War),  troops  were  imnu'diately  sent 
to  surround  the  palace  and  thus  protect  the  Sultan  iNIurad  against 
the  projects  of  the  conspirators — for  it  was  believed  that  this  was 
a  plot  hatched  by  the  partisans  of  the  Snltan  Aziz  ;  in  I'eality,  it 
was  the  act  of  vengeance  of  a  single  person. 

Murad  was  sleeping  calndy  when  an  unaccustomed  noise  ' 
coming  from  outside  awoke  him.  He  got  out  of  bed,  went  to 
the  window  and  drew  aside  the  curtain.  Having  distinguished 
in  the  darkness  arnie<1  men  invading  the  courtyard  of  the  palace, 
he  shivered,  called  his  chamberlains,  and  said  to  them,  in  a 
trembling  voice  ; 

“Ah  !  they  are  going  to  do  to  me  what  they  did  to  my  uncle!” 

The  chamberlains  did  all  that  was  possible  to  reassure  him, 
and  told  him  what  had  just  hapf)encd  in  the  conak  of  Midhat 
Pasha.  This  terrified  him  still  more.  He  did  not  a])pear  to 
understand  what  they  were  telling  him. 

From  this  day,  his  melancholy  increased.  He  gave  no  more 
orders.  He  no  longer  asked  for  information  as  to  what  was 
ha{)poning  in  his  States  and  abroad.  He  no  longer  ruled.  His 
reason  was  tottering.  His  reign,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
ended  on  the  night  of  the  massacre  of  the  ministers. 

This  state  of  things  could  not  continue.  The  ministers  were 
incapable  of  assuming  full  responsibility  for  their  acts,  especi¬ 
ally  at  such  a  critical  time  as  the  Empire  was  then  passing 
through,  without  being  supported  by  the  Imperial  sanction. 
Three  months  after  the  coup  d’etat  in  which  Sultan  Aziz  had 
lost  his  throne  and  life,  another  coup  d’etat,  accomplished  in 
the  same  silence  and  with  the  same  tranquillity  as  the  first, 
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dethroned  Sultan  Murad  and  proclaimed  Prince  Abdul  Hamid 
in  his  stead. 

«  *  «  *  « 

Prince  Hamid  succeeded  his  brother  under  the  name  of  Abdul 
Hamid  II. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  reign  which  will  count  in 
the  history  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  one  of  the  most  inuxjrtant, 
by  reason  of  the  serious  events  which  took  place  in  the  East, 
the  considerable  changes  which  they  brought  about,  to  the 
detriment  of  that  Empire,  in  the  geographical  map  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  unhappy  state  of  bloodshed  and  misery  into 
which  several  provinces  w'ere  plunged,  while  Europe  looked  on 
unmoved. 

***** 

Once  on  the  throne,  Abdul  Hamid  showed  himself,  at  first, 
very  reserved.  He  exhibited  neither  those  defects,  nor  those 
qualities  which  were  eventually  to  become  the  essential  traits 
of  his  disturbing  personality. 

On  the  day  after  his  accession,  he  hastened  to  address  to  the 
Grand  Vizir  a  rescript  in  which  he  proposed  a  vast  programme 
of  government,  extolling  the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice, 
and  expressing  his  intention  of  securing  the  welfare  of  his 
[X'ople.  To  the  subject  of  his  bi'other’s  deposition  he  made 
allusion  in  the  following  terms:  “By  Divine  predestination,  my 
very  noble  and  generous  brother  Murad,  having  withdrawm  from 
his  management  of  the  affairs  of  State  and  of  the  Khalifat,  our 
accession  to  the  throne  has  taken  place  in  conformity  with  the 
Ottoman  law.” 

The  motive  officially  given  to  justify  the  dethronement  and 
confinement  of  ]\Iurad  was  that  of  the  mental  malady  with  which 
he  was  said  to  be  afflicted.  Nevertheless,  Abdul  Hamid  was 
suspected,  and  is  still  suspected  by  a  great  number  of  Turks  and 
of  foreign  nations  of  having  committed  a  monstrous  crime  by 
spreading  the  report  that  his  brother  was  mad,  in  order  to 
seize  on  the  throne,  and  of  having  consigned  him  to  a  living 
death  in  the  depths  of  a  palace.  But  this  is  an  historical  error. 
The  accusation  cannot  stand  against  reason  and  the  incontestable 
reality  of  the  facts.  The  truth  is,  as  has  been  proved  above, 
that  Murad  was  not  in  a  condition  to  remain  on  the  throne. 
Murad  was  certainly  not  raving  mad,  but,  as  we  have  just  shown, 
he  had  no  knowledge  of  what  was  happening  around  him.  He 
was  peaceful,  absolutely  inoffensive,  but  attacked  by  an  unhealthy 
hypochondria  that  paralysed,  to  some  extent,  his  faculties. 

The  most  conclusive  proof  of  his  mental  alienation  is  the  fact 
that  he  was  able  to  live  twenty-eight  years  (Murad  died  on  the 
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29th  August,  1904)  after  his  deposition,  in  spite  of  the  insensate  ^ 
attempt  of  the  “Muradists,”  who,  some  time  after  his  coniine-  P 
ment,  tried,  under  the  leadership  of  Ali  Suavi,  to  abduct  him  P 

and  restore  him  to  the  throne.  There  is  no  other  example  in  ^ 

the  history  of  Turkey  of  a  Sultan  having  lost  the  throne  and  fi 

preserved  his  life  for  so  long.  It  must  have  been  that  he  was  P 

mad,  for  a  madman  is  considered  by  the  Mussulmans  as  an 
almost  sacred  being  ;  to  make  away  with  him  would  be  a  crime. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  accession  and  of  the  investiture  with 
the  sword  being  over,  Abdul  Hamid’s  next  urgent  business  was  ^ 

to  change  his  place  of  residence.  The  two  palaces  of  Dolma-  o 

Bagtche  and  Tcheraghan,  situated  on  the  sea-coast,  and  liable  ^ 

to  be  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  in  case  of  a  plot  or  revolution, 
did  not  present  sufficient  safety  to  the  eyes  of  the  new  Sovereign. 

Yildiz  Kiosk,  on  the  other  hand,  possessed  all  the  advantages 
necessary  to  make  it  a  model  residence  for  a  man  like  Hamid.  '' 

Situated  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  that  overlooks  Tcheraghan  and  1 

the  Bosphorus,  Yildiz  Kiosk,  as  its  name  indicates  (Cottage  of 
the  Star),  was,  at  this  time,  nothing  but  a  single  cottage  sur-  s 

rounded  by  a  pretty,  extensive  park,  w'here  Sultans  used  to  ^ 

betake  themselves  sometimes,  to  spend  an  hour  or  two.  Abdul  3 

Hamid  bought  an  nmense  extent  of  ground  around  the  old  ^ 

park,  surrounded  it  wdth  walls,  and  built  within  it  several  '  ^ 

palaces,  kiosks,  houses,  offices,  galleries,  towers,  menageries,  ^ 

aviaries,  a  theatre,  and  workshops;  he  had  lakes  hollowed  f 

out,  on  which  he  went  in  an  electric  boat,  and  a  secret  sub-  i 

terranean  passage  which  led  to  the  palace  of  Tcheraghan,  on  f 

the  Bosphorus.  All  those  buildings,  so  dissimilar  in  form,  archi-  ’ 

tecture,  and  purpose,  formed  a  huge  labyrinth  of  lobbies,  ^ 

mysterious  passages,  secret  doors  in  the  wall,  traps,  oubliettes,  ^ 

rooms  without  apparent  entrance,  the  existence  of  which  no  one,  ‘ 

beyond  the  Sultan  and  some  persons  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  ' 

rely,  suspected.  And  for  thirty-three  years  there  lived  in  this 
“unspeakable”  Yildiz,  fed,  lodged,  and  fattened  at  the  expense  < 

of  the  Sultan,  five  thousand  persons  :  palace  dignitaries,  secre-  ‘ 

taries,  chamberlains,  servants,  w-omen  of  the  harem,  eunuchs.  ' 

cooks,  gardeners,  astrologers,  dervishes,  hodjas,  grooms,  coach-  * 

men,  wrestlers,  prestidigitators,  jesters,  slaves,  artisans,  sbirri  of  * 

every  kind,  good-for-nothings  of  all  sorts,  familiars  of  “the  cord  ’ 

and  the  sack.”  To  say  nothing  of  the  Sultan’s  guard,  a  veritable  ' 

army,  composed  of  several  heterogeneous  regiments — so  that  they 
might  not  be  able  to  understand  each  other  and  plot  against  the  * 
Sultan — Albanian  regiments,  Arab  regiments,  Anatolians,  &c. 

.  .  .  who  sometimes  quarrelled,  and  even  fought  pitched  battles 
within  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  to  the  great  content  of  the 
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Sovereign,  who  thus  received,  in  the  fresh  proof  of  the  discord 
prevailing  amongst  his  guards,  a  pledge  of  their  fidelity  to  his 
person.  Besides  this,  Yildiz  contained  artillery,  mitrailleuses, 
ammunition  depots.  .  .  .  Yildiz,  in  a  word,  had  become  a  forti¬ 
fied  town,  abounding  in  defences  of  which  the  future  was  to 
prove  the  futility. 

The  Sultan’s  life  in  this  Babylonian  palace  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts,  absolutely  distinct  from  one  another  :  the  social 
life,  the  ofiicial  life — that  is  to  say,  that  which  pertained  to 
affairs  of  State — and  the  secret  life,  the  life  of  intrigue,  of  fear, 
of  espionage,  of  crime ;  the  life  of  a  Satan  surrounded  by  his 
acolytes. 

Abdul  Hamid  excelled  in  the  life  of  parade.  Breaking  with 
tradition,  the  Sultan  threw  wide  open  the  doors  of  his  palace 
to  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  to  all  the  foreigners  of  mark  who 
were  passing  through  Constantinople.  Formerly,  a  dinner  at  the 
palace  in  honour  of  a  member  of  the  diplomatic  corps  was  an 
event  in  which  the  Sultan  only  took  part  on  exceptional  occa¬ 
sions.  With  Abdul  Hamid  these  dinners  became  very  frequent. 
They  were  even  too  frequent  sometimes.  It  was  not  only  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Great  Powers  whom  the  Sultan  invited  to 
dinner;  the  representatives  of  the  petty  States  were  equally 
bidden.  These  dinners  at  the  palace,  while  preserving  their 
ofiBcial  character  of  strict  courtesy,  sometimes  acquired  a  poli¬ 
tical  significance,  and  it  was  open  to  the  diplomat  who  was 
invited  to  make  the  best  out  of  it  that  he  could.  Several  ques¬ 
tions  received  a  satisfactory  solution  in  consequence  of  a  diplo¬ 
matic  dinner  at  the  palace.  More  often,  the  diplomats  were 
invited  with  their  wives,  and  some  of  the  high  officials  of  the 
Embassy,  as  well  as  most  of  the  ministers,  important  State 
officials  and  great  palace  dignitaries.  At  table,  the  Sultan  had  on 
his  right  hand  the  wife  of  the  Ambassador  and  on  his  left  the 
Ambassador.  Behind,  the  introducer  of  the  ambassadors  and  first 
dragoman  of  the  palace,  standing  all  through  the  dinner,  served 
as  interpreter  between  the  Sultan  and  his  guests.  These  dinners 
were  by  no  means  of  an  exclusively  Oriental  character.  On  the 
contrary,  everything  was  French.  French  was  generally  spoken, 
the  menu  was  written  in  French,  the  cooking  was  French,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  dishes  d  la  turque ;  the  chef  was  French, 
too,  and  things  were  served  in  European  fashion.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  Sultan  and  all  the  Mussulman  guests 
did  not  touch  the  wines  served  to  the  non-Mussulman  guests. 
They  confined  themselves  to  drinking  water  and  sorbets. 

The  Sultan,  who  had  special  cooking,  and  only  ate  d  la  turque, 
refrained  from  even  touching  the  dishes  which  were  offered  to  his 
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guests.  Yet,  out  of  politeness,  he  pretended  to  taste  them.  He 
carried  a  few  mouthfuls  from  each  dish  to  his  lips,  and,  when  no 
one  was  looking,  he  very  discreetly  took  them  out  of  his  mouth 
and  threw  them  under  the  tabh'. 

After  the  meal,  the  Sultan  olTered  his  arm  to  the  wife  of  the 
Ambassador,  and  conducted  her  to  a  reception-room,  the  entree  to 
which  was  only  permittc'd  to  a  very  limited  number  of  the  guests. 
The  Sultan  conversed  for  some  time  with  his  guests,  and,  natur¬ 
ally,  in  this  case  any  subject  bearing  in  any  way  upon  politics 
or  affairs  in  general  was  studiously  avoided.  But  when  the 
.Ambassador  was  invited  alone,  and  there  were  no  ladies  at  dinner, 
the  Sultan’s  conversation  with  his  guest  sometimes  turned  on 
the  ]rolitical  questions  of  the  day.  There,  in  this  private  room, 
the  Sovereign  and  the  diplomat,  while  taking  coffee  and  smoking 
cigarettes — exquisite  cigarettes,  made  expressly  for  his  Alajesty 
— agreed  upon  the  solution  of  any  business  which  the  Turkish 
ministers  could  not  resolve  on  their  own  initiative.  It  even 
happened,  when  the  Sultan  was  anxious  to  oblige  his  guest 
still  further,  that  he  would  grant  him,  of  his  own  accord,  some 
concession  which  the  latter  could  not  obtain  from  the  Sublime 
Porte. 

In  former  reigns  the  residence  of  the  Padishah  was  usually 
a  place  of  essentially  Oriental  delights  and  idleness.  .All  political 
business  was  banished  from  the  palace.  These  matters  were 
transacted  exclusively  at  the  Sublime  Porte. 

It  was  only  on  rare  occasions  that  the  great  Council  of  the 
Empire,  composed  of  all  the  Ministers  in  office  and  the  former 
Ministers,  of  all  the  high  functionaries  of  State,  and  of  military 
men  up  to  the  grade  of  lira  ^general  of  brigade)  inclusive,  was 
summoned  to  the  palace. 

In  the  reign  of  .Abdul  Hamid  the  palace  became,  with  its 
offices,  its  sections,  its  administrative  organisation,  a  vast  Ministry 
“of  all  work,”  which  really  did  everything.  One  of  these  offices, 
the  translation  bureau,  formed  in  itself  a  veritable  department. 
There  innumerable  translators,  Turks,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Israel¬ 
ites,  Tjcvantines,  worked  all  day,  translating,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Sultan,  novels  and  other  books,  French,  English,  &c.,  and 
all  articles  in  the  foreign  Press  that  in  any  way  concerned  Turkey 
or  the  Sultan  Hamid. 

From  this  point  of  view  .Abdul  Hamid’s  life  was  a  regular 
one,  of  work  and  cares  unheard  of  in  the  annals  of  the  Sultanate. 
The  Sultan  made  a  point  of  knowing  everything  that  happened 
in  his  States  and  abroad.  The  palace  communicated  with  the 
central  telegraph  department,  so  that  the  governors  of  provinces, 
the  commandants  of  army  corps,  and  the  representatives  of 
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Turkey  abroad  were  able  to  address  themselves  directly  to  the 
secretariat  at  Yildiz.  Sometimes  even  they  received  orders  direct 
from  the  palace  without  passing  through  the  Sublime  Porte.  If 
anything  .serious  happened,  the  chamberlains  had  orders  to  inform 
their  master,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  then  he 
would  leave  tlu'  harem  for  his  study. 

At  times  he  kept  his  Alinisters  at  the  palace  till  an  advanced 
hour  of  the  night.  It  often  happened  that  he  wanted  to  ask  a 
question  of  one  of  them.  Without  any  thought  foi-  other  people’s 
rest,  he  would  immediately  despatch  a  chamberlain  to  the  conak 
of  this  Alinister,  who  was  thus  obliged  to  leave  his  bed  at  an 
unholy  hour  to  hasten  to  the  palace.  If  a  great  lire  broke  out 
in  Constantinople  in  the  night,  which  frccjuentl}'  happens,  the 
Sultan  woke  at  the  first  cannon-shot — in  Constantinople  a  fire  is 
announced,  day  or  night,  by  five  cannon-shots,  if  the  conflagration 
had  broken  out  on  the  Stamboul  side,  by  seven  if  it  was  at 
Peru— and  went  to  the  window — the  palace  of  Yildiz  overlooks 
part  of  the  Bosphorus  and  of  the  town.  The  Sultan  would  remain 
there,  following  the  march  of  the  scourge  with  his  lorgnette. 
Tht'  Alinisters,  the  Prefect  of  the  town,  the  Prefect  of  Police, 
hurried  to  the  place  of  disaster.  They  knew  that  his  Alajesty’s 
iii(ks-(lc-ciimp  would  soon  be  coming,  one  after  another,  sent 
by  their  Sovereign,  to  bring  them  his  orders.  As  long  as  the 
tire  lasted,  the  Sultan  would  not  go  to  bed,  and  thus  it  might 
happen  that  he  would  not  close  his  eyes  all  night. 

The  next  day  he  would  send  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  victims,  sending  them  tents  to  shelter  in,  bread,  covering, 
money,  and  giving  orders  that  they  should  be  taken  care  of. 

From  the  preceding  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  a  man  who 
worked  so  prodigiously,  who  assumed  so  great  a  responsibility 
towards  the  country  and  towards  himself,  had  neither  the  time 
nor  the  desire  to  devote  himself  to  the  pleasures  of  the  palace. 

We  do  not  mean  by  this  that  he  led  the  life  of  an  ascetic. 
Certainly  not.  But  Abdul  Hamid  never  indulged  to  excess. 
That,  perhaps,  is  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  health  that  he 
enjoyed  uninterruptedly  from  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  except  during  the  last  years  of  his  reign  ;  indeed,  during 
all  that  long  time,  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  the  Sultan  was 
never  ill  or  seriously  indisposed. 

The  sobriety  of  the  Sultan  in  all  that  concerns  the  pleasures 
and  customs  of  life  was  notorious.  Aloderate  in  his  meals  and 
in  his  life  in  the  harem,  he  rose  early,  and  his  first  breakfast  was 
positively  frugal.  He  then  repaired  to  that  part  of  the  palace 
that  s(‘rved  him  for  a  study.  The  work  of  a  Sultan  in  no  way 
resembles  that  of  a  European  Sovereign,  It  must  not  be  thought 
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that  the  Sultan  seats  himself  before  a  desk  and  begins  to  write 
or  to  read  or  to  draw  up  some  document — an  irade,  for  example 
The  Sultan  never  writes.  Seated  in  a  large  armchair  or  on  a 
sofa,  he  rules  by  the  orders  that  he  gives,  which  are  sacred 
laws  for  all.  An  order  of  the  Padishah,  an  iradd,  can  never  be 
recalled.  No  Minister  would  dare  make  the  least  remark  to 
the  Sovereign. 

Every  morning  the  chief  secretary  of  the  palace,  as  soon  as 
the  Sultan  comes  from  the  harem,  brings  a  report  to  read  to 
him.  The  secretary  advances  with  slow  and  measured  steps 
into  the  room  where  the  Sovereign  is,  and,  after  having  made 
the  customary  salute,  stands  at  a  certain  distance,  awaiting  the 
order  to  commence  reading. 

This  report  contains  everything.  It  is  a  succinct  account  of 
the  matters  w’hich  are  being  transacted  in  the  ministries  and 
w^hich  are  to  be  submitted  for  the  Imperial  approbation.  As 
the  secretary  reads,  the  Sultan  makes  a  sign  of  approbation ;  this 
is  the  irad^.  The  secretary  takes  note  of  the  royal  approval, 
and  the  Ministry  is  then  enabled  to  proceed  to  the  formalities 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  matter  definitely.  Sometimes  the 
Sultan  interrupts  his  secretary  to  ask  him  for  some  details  about 
a  certain  business  mentioned  in  the  report.  If  these  details 
are  not  of  a  nature  to  satisfy  him,  he  orders  the  affair  to  be 
examined  afresh. 

The  reading  of  the  daily  report  finished,  another  secretary 
comes  at  once  to  inform  the  Padishah  of  all  the  despatches  of 
any  importance  that  have  arrived  in  the  night,  either  from  the 
interior  or  from  abroad,  and  also  of  all  facts  worthy  of  interest. 
The  Sultan  summons  to  the  palace  the  Grand  Vizir  or  the  other 
Ministers,  to  give  them  his  orders  in  person.  In  his  presence 
there  is  no  talking,  no  discussion.  They  only  reply  to  the 
questions  which  the  Sovereign  puts.  If  the  Minister  has 
anything  to  say,  if  he  has  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  taking 
certain  measures,  he  does  so  very  timidly  and  in  few  words.  A 
loquacious  official  has  no  chance  of  making  his  way  in  Turkey. 

Abdul  Hamid  was  anxious  to  appear  a  strict  Mussulman.  He 
prayed  regularly  five  times  a  day,  and  during  the  month  of 
Hamazan  he  scrupulously  observed  the  fast.  Everybody  at  the 
palace  imitated  him. 

The  harem  life  of  Abdul  Hamid  was  peculiarly  interesting. 
Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  Sultan’s  seraglio 
resembled  the  harems  of  other  Sultans,  or  even  that  of  a  petty 
king  of  the  interior  of  Asia  or  Africa,  in  the  number  of  women 
it  contained,  and  the  scenes  of  orgie  which  are  supposed  to  takp 
place  in  them.  .Abdul  Hamid’s  harem  was  comparatively  small. 
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He  did  not  wish  to  surround  himself  with  a  large  number  of 
unfortunate  girls,  bought  in  the  four  corners  of  the  Empire,  that 
he  might  choose,  passing  slowly  between  them  as  they  stood 
drawn  up  in  tw’o  rows,  one  w'ho  should  be  the  favourite  of  the 
day,  as  was  the  practice  of  the  Sultans  in  times  past.  He  made 
a  point  of  knowing  the  names,  ages,  and  native  countries  of 
the  young  women  who  constituted  his  harem.  Their  number 
was  consequently  limited.  They  were  generally  young  girls  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  distinction.  As  to  voluptuous  beauties, 
he  disdained  them.  The  characteristic  of  the  Sultan’s  harem 
life  was  his  attachment  to  those  whom  he  honoured  by  receiving 
into  intimacy  with  himself-.  For  each  of  them  he  was  a  tender 
spouse,  a  generous,  quasi-paternal  protector. 

Hamid  II.  was  passionately  fond  of  music  and  the  theatre. 
He  played  the  piano  a  little.  He  had  a  charming  little  theatre 
built  in  his  palace,  and  whenever  a  French  dramatic  or  operatic 
company — the  Sultan  particularly  enjoyed  French  acting — or 
Italian  opera  came  to  Constantinople  to  give  a  few  performances 
there,  it  might  be  sure  of  being  invited  to  the  palace  to  play 
before  bis  Highness.  The  seats  in  the  pit  were  occupied  by 
the  high  palace  dignitaries.  Behind  the  trellis-work  that  covered 
the  front  of  the  boxes,  the  sultanas  of  the  harem  were  present, 
without  being  seen,  at  these  performances.  And  behind  these 
thin  panels  pierced  with  a  thousand  holes  could  be  heard  whisper¬ 
ing,  laughter,  little  exclamations.  There  is  no  need  to  say  that 
applause  was  strictly  forbidden  in  this  theatre. 

On  the  other  hand,  Abdul  Hamid  was  not  a  sportsman,  which 
is  natural  in  a  man  who  never  left  his  palace,  and  who  had  other 
more  serious  or  more  important  interests.  In  the  first  years  of 
his  reign  he  still  devoted  a  few  moments  in  the  day  to  gym¬ 
nastic  and  other  bodily  exercises.  But  gradually  he  gave  up 
this  recreation. 

*  «  •  «  • 

But,  in  spite  of  the  recreations  in  which  he  indulged,  in  spite 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  labour  he  imposed  upon  himself, 
Abdul  Hamid  led  the  most  lamentable  existence  possible.  The 
fact  is,  he  was  haunted  by  fear,  and  that  fear,  or  rather  that 
terror,  dominated  all  his  thoughts,  every  act  of  his  life  ;  it  neutral¬ 
ised  his  intelligence,  his  perspicacity — in  short,  all  the  qualities 
with  which  nature  had  endowed  him ;  it  paralysed  the  good 
instincts  he  might  have  had,  and,  what  is  more  serious,  it  in¬ 
fluenced  the  greater  number  of  the  abominable  acts,  crimes, 
sacrileges  that  he  committed. 

This  fear — the  fear  of  being  assassinated — prevented  him  from 
appearing  in  public.  In  vain  did  the  old  Greek  banker,  M.  Z - 
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one  of  the  Sultan’s  intimate  friends,  who  had  free  ac-cess  to  the 
palace,  and  whom  the  Sultan  called  baba  (papa),  and  his  special 
physician,  ^lavroyeni  Pasha,  the  only  two  Christians  who  could 
speak  openly  to  him,  exhort  him  every  day  to  show  himself  to  I 
his  subjects,  “do  out,”  they  told  him  ;  “the  people  want  to 
cheer  you  ;  the  people  want  to  see  their  Padishah.  What  do 
you  fear?  Then'  is  no  danger.”  Abdul  Hamid  immediately 
changed  the  topic  of  conversation.  The  mere  idea  of  showin'^ 
himself  in  public,  of  seeing  the  crowds  gathered  around  him, 
even  were  it  to  cheer  him,  made  him  tremble.  And  to  avoid  the 
necessity  for  going  out  of  the  palace,  he  had  built,  a  few  steps 
from  the  entrance  to  Yildiz,  a  mosque,  the  Mosqiiee  Hamiilie,  j 
that  he  might  go  there  every  Fi-iday  to  pray. 

He  saw  plots  everywhere;  Ik*  saw  death  behind  every  door; 
tlu'refore  he  organised  a  system  of  secret  service  that  gradually 
assumed  formidable  proportions,  and  of  which  he  constituted  a 
veritable  secret  ^Ministry,  whose  officials  were  all-powerful  per¬ 
sonages.  The  spy  was  an  almost  sacred  being ;  he  soared  above 
the  law,  he  escaped  from  Clovernment  control,  he  completely 
ruled  the  Sultan’s  terrorised  mind.  Peceiving  large  remunera¬ 
tion,  it  was  to  the  interest  of  these  spies  to  encourage  this 
obsession  of  fear  in  their  master’s  mind,  and  they  did  so  with 
remarkable  skill.  The  Sultan,  credulous  and  cowardly,  listened  . 
tremblingly  to  the  reading  of  these  reports,  without  troubling 
himself  to  inquire  into  their  correctn(*ss.  .  Yet  he  dared  not  always  | 

— so  great  was  his  fear  —give  positive  oi'ders  for  arrests  or  assas-  [ 

sinations.  So  this  is  how  he  proceeded.  When,  after  these  a 

reports  had  been  read,  he  was  seen  to  be  taciturn  and  feverish,  i 

his  chamberlains,  for  the  most  part  members  of  the  freemasonry  ‘| 

of  espionage,  would  inquire  the  cause  of  his  melancholy  and  ^ 

agitation.  Abdul  Hamid  would  reply  in  half-words,  expressing,  i 

by  vague  allusions,  a  desire  to  find  “faithful  friends”  who  would  ^ 

do  away  with  the  cause  of  his  trouble.  The  Padishah’s  wish 
was  equivalent  to  a  command.  That  same  evening  the  persons 
denounced  by  the  spies  would  disappear.  ■ 

It  happened  sometimes,  too,  that  Abdul  Hamid  became  mad, 
and  “saw  red.”  There  are  edifying  proofs  of  this  in  the  testi-  ;; 
mony  collected  by  the  Young  Turk  Society  and  consigned  to  the  f 
secret  archives.  One  day,  Abdul  Hamid  was  walking  alone  in  j; 
the  park  at  Yildiz,  which  was  guarded  night  and  day  by  soldiers  | 
placed  at  fixed  distances.  He  met  a  Greek  gardener  who  had  I 
worked  for  years  in  the  park,  and  to  whom  he  often  addressed  . 
a  word.  At  a  particular  moment,  the  Sultan,  who,  according  to  ‘ 
his  custom ,  w^as  conversing  with  the  good  man ,  saw  the  gardener  ; 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket.  Swift  as  lightning,  Abdul  Hamid 
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Jlow  his  revolver,  which  never  left  him,  fired  on  the  unfortunate 
Ilian,  shooting  him  dead,  and  said  coldly  to  the  guards  who  had 
hastened  up  on  hearing  the  reixirt,  “Take  away  that  corpse.’’ 
And  he  calmly  continued  his  walk.  They  immediately  searched 
the  unhappy  man’s  pocket,  and  found,  instead  of  the  weapon 
they  expected  to  discover,  a  [Kdition  in  which  he  appealed  to 
his  Alajesty  for  pecuniary  assistance  on  behalf  of  his  daughter, 
who  was  on  the  point  of  marrying.  The  gesture  that  he  made 
was  to  take  from  his  pocket  this  [>etition  which  he  wished  to 
present  to  the  Sultan.  Abdul  Hamid  thought  he  was  feeling 
for  his  revolver  with  the  intention  of  killing  him  ! 

But  the  most  monstrous,  the  most  horrible  crime  committed 
by  Abdul  Hamid  was  the  murder  of  a  child  of  six  years  old.  It 
has  been  told  in  the  papers,  though  not  cpiite  correctly.  Here 
is  the  precise  account. 

The  child  was  an  adorable  little  girl,  pretty,  charming,  intelli¬ 
gent,  the  daughter  of  a  slave  in  the  harem.  She  used  to  run 
about  the  nunn'rons  rooms  in  the  women’s  (quarters,  playing, 
filling  the  air  with  her  shouts  and  laughter.  She  was  the  joy  of 
all  the  women.  The  Sultan  had  become  fond  of  her,  and  when 
he  wished  to  forget  for  awhile  the  rejX)rts  of  his  spies  and  to 
drive  away  sad  thoughts,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  playing  with  the 
slave’s  child.  He  enjoyed  himself  like  a  child  in  these  moments 
of  forgetfulness.  One  day,  he  entered  the  harem  sadder  and 
more  anxious  than  ever,  placed  his  revolver  on  a  small  table,  sat 
down  in  an  arm-chair,  and  called  the  little  one  to  him.  She 
was  fortunate  enough  to  amuse  this  Turk  with  her  laughter  and 
pranks.  But  in  an  unhappy  moment,  the  child  went  up  to  the 
table,  and,  perceiving  the  revolver  with  its  shining  barrel,  took 
it  for  some  sort  of  plaything,  and,  seizing  it,  ran  to  the  Sultan 
to  ask  what  it  was.  With  one  bound  Abdul  Hamid  sprang  on 
the  child,  exclaiming,  “You  want  to  kill  me!  You  are  the 
instrument  of  my  enemies  I  ’’  And  the  monster  began  to  strike 
and  kick  the  child.  As  he  struck,  his  fury  increased.  He  seized 
a  stick,  and  set  upon  the  poor  little  thing.  When  they  carried 
her  away,  she  was  dead.  .  .  . 

But  the  Sultan’s  terror  did  not  always,  thank  God,  give  rise 
to  tragic  scenes.  There  were  some  in  the  highest  degree  comic. 

A  Greek  financier,  already  well  on  in  years,  greatly  ies]X'cti'd 
in  Constantinople,  whom  the  Sultan  often  summoned  to  the 
palace  in  order  to  consult  him,  was  one  day  talking  with  his 
Majesty.  Suddenly  he  saw  the  Sultan  become  agitated,  turn 
pale,  and  look  fixedly  at  the  outside  pocket  of  his  coat,  from 
which  emerged  a  shining  point.  Before  he  had  time  to  show 
the  Sovereign  the  object  that  appeared  to  alarm  him,  the  Sultan, 
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quickly  stretching  out  his  arm,  seized  the  glittering  article.  It 
was  a  cigarette-holder  that  he  had  taken  for  a  revolver.  Abdul 
Hamid  recovered  himself  directly. 

“Ah!  that’s  worth  nothing,”  he  said,  laughing.  “I  will  give 
you  a  finer  one.”  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  financier  received 
a  magnificent  cigarette-holder,  a  present  from  the  Sultan,  the 
next  day. 

***** 

The  infamous  massacre  of  Armenians,  which  was  one  of  his 
most  abominable  crimes,  is  likewise  attributed,  by  general  con¬ 
sent,  to  this  condition  of  mad  terror  in  which  he  was  constantly 
kept  by  the  false  reports  of  his  spies.  Subsequent  inquiries  have 
proved,  it  is  true,  that  that  sinister  hecatomb  had  been  carefully 
planned  by  the  Sultan’s  immediate  entourage,  who  wished,  at 
all  costs,  to  strike  a  great  blow  and  rid  themselves  of  the 
Armenian  element.  Besides,  no  secret  was  made  of  it.  Know¬ 
ing  Abdul  Hamid’s  fears,  nothing  was  easier  than  to  make  him 
believe  that  the  Armenians  were  plotting  against  the  Hamidian 
rule.  In  the  meantime,  the  palace  officials  and  some  other 
pashas  were  preparing  the  massacre,  and  securing  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  to  whom  they  distributed  clubs  and  jx)ignards. 

What  happened  is  well  known.  At  a  signal  from  the  palace, 
the  Armenians’  dwellings  were  broken  into ;  they  were  hunted, 
in  the  streets,  even  under  the  walls  of  Yildiz  Kiosk,  like  wild 
beasts.  They  were  struck  dowm  wnth  guns,  bludgeons,  and 
yataghans.  The  Sultan  listened,  unmoved,  to  their  cries,  and 
received  hourly  reports  of  the  progress  of  this  frightful  wholesale 
murder.  When  did  .he  finally  decide  to  speak  the  fateful  word 
that  put  an  end  to  the  carnage?  When  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Great  Powers,  assembled  at  Therapia,  drew  up  and  sent  to  the 
palace  a  despatch  in  which  they  informed  the  Sultan  that  if  the 
massacre  did  not  immediately  cease  his  throne  would  be  in  danger. 
Then  there  w^as  great  excitement  at  the  palace.  The  telegraph 
was  set  to  work,  and  special  messengers  were  sent  off  post-haste 
in  every  direction.  Order  w^as  restored  at  once.  It  w’as  salvation 
for  the  rest  of  the  Armenian  inhabitants.  And  yet  there  are. 
to-day,  still  people  who  assert  that  these  scenes  of  atrocious 
savagery  had  not  been  prepared  and  arranged  beforehand,  but 
that  they  were  the  result  of  the  Mussulman  population’s  indigna¬ 
tion  at  an  attack  made  on  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  by  about 
twenty  Armenian  revolutionaries ! 

Abdul  Hamid’s  pusillanimity  manifested  itself  in  the  smallest 
details.  Not  content  wdth  destroying  all  liberty,  with  muzzling 
the  Press,  and  forging  despatches,  he  had  enacted  a  law  as 
rigorous  as  it  was  childish,  to  calm  his  uneasy  mind  and  to 
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prevent  any  idea  of  insurrection  or  attempt  on  his  person  on  the 
part  of  his  people.  For  instance,  it  was  forbidden  to  mention 
attacks  on  a  foreign  sovereign,  prince,  or  even  minister.  Plots 
and  conspiracies  must  also  be  ignored.  For  those  of  the  Con¬ 
stantinople  public  who  did  not  read  foreign  newspapers.  Czar 
Alexander  II.,  Carnot,  King  Humbert,  the  Empress  Elizabeth, 
King  Carlos,  McKinley,  Stambouloff,  all  died  a  natural  death, 
or  in  consequence  of  a  carriage  accident.  The  censorship  of 
the  stage  was  as  strict  as  that  of  the  Press.  Kings  were  trans¬ 
formed  into  dukes  or  marquises,  “Majesty”  and  “Sire”  into 
"Highness”  and  “My  lord.”  Hamlet  and  many  other  dramas 
and  operas  in  which  plots  and  assassinations  occurred  were 
banned.  The  newspapers  were  not  allowed  to  print  the  words 
dynamite,  plot,  conspiracy,  attempt,  explosive,  bomb,  constitu¬ 
tion,  revolution,  liberal  party,  anti-dynastic. 

All  substances  entering  directly  or  remotely  into  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  explosives  were  prohibited,  even  to  cocaine  !  The  poor 
dentists  had  to  employ  devious  means  of  procuring  it.  The 
greater  part  of  pharmaceutical  products  were  submitted,  at  the 
customs,  to  a  severe  analysis,  for  fear  they  might  contain  sub¬ 
stances  that  might  be  extracted  for  fabricating  explosives ;  in 
the  same  way,  all  clockworks  were  carefully  examined  to  see  if 
they  could  not  serve  for  the  construction  of  infernal  machines. 
The  Embassies  and  Legations  protested  against  this  state  of 
things  as  injurious  to  their  national  interests.  It  was  lost  labour. 
The  Sultan,  moreover,  would  not  authorise  the  installation  of 
electric  light  in  the  capital.  He  was  suspicious  of  electricity, 
because  some  imbecile  had  told  him  that  by  its  means  the  palace 
of  Yildiz  might  be  blown  up  from  a  distance.  The  telephone 
inspired  the  same  distrust  in  him,  because  he  thought  it  facili¬ 
tated  intercourse  between  conspirators.  He  would  not  even 
authorise  the  local  post,  because  it  would  form  another  means  of 
communication  between  the  imaginary  conspirators  invented  by 
the  palace  spies ! 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  this  perpetual  terror  which  incited 
him  to  commit  so  many  crimes,  to  sacrifice  human  life  indis¬ 
criminately,  inspired  in  him,  on  the  other  hand,  a  horror  of  war. 
The  fear  which  rendered  him  sometimes  ferocious  in  his  Empire 
made  him  the  most  pacific  and  most  conciliating  Sovereign  when 
it  came  to  international  conflicts.  He  realised,  in  fact,  that  one 
never  knows  where  an  unlucky  war  may  lead  a  ruler,  and  he 
readily  quoted  the  example  of  Napoleon  III.,  whose  defeat  at 
Sedan  cost  him  his  crown.  Thus  he  always  sought  to  avoid 
war,  even  at  the  price  of  a  national  humiliation. 

Perhaps  Abdul  Hamid  was  right  to  be  pacific.  Since  Europe 
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has  admitted  the  principle  that  a  province  once  detached,  in  any 
way,  from  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  handed  over  to  Christianity 
is  irremediably  lost  to  Turkey,  of  what  use  is  it  to  make  war 
on  Bulgarians,  Greeks,  or  Serbs?  In  1885  the  Turks  might 
perhaps  have  been  victorious  over  the  Bulgarians ;  they  would 
have  lost  Eastern  Boumelia  none  the  less.  In  1897  the  Turks 
were  victorious  over  the  Greeks,  but  as  the  price  of  their  victory 
.  .  .  they  lost  Crete,  the  object  of  the  struggle. 

Notwithstanding  his  pacific  disposition,  Abdul  Hamid  has  been 
accused  of  having  done  nothing  to  avert  the  Busso-Turkish  War 
which  brought  such  great  calamities  on  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
This  accusation  is  destitute  of  foundation. 

The  responsibility  for  the  Busso-Turkish  War  does  not  lie  with 
Abdul  Hamid.  Herzegovina  was  the  match  that  was  to  kindle 
a  general  conflagration  in  the  East.  War  was  in  the  air;  Bussia 
had  long  beem  preparing  for  it ;  and  General  IgnatielT,  the  famous 
IBissian  ilmbassador  at  Co?istantinople,  wrote  to  his  Government 
that  this  campaign  would  be  a  “walk-over”  to  Constantinople  for 
the  Bussian  Army,  in  which  he  was  greatly  mistaken.  Abdul 
Hamid  could  not  avert  this  war ;  he  had  not  then  the  power  nor 
the  independence  necessary  to  impose  his  will  on  the  people. 
If  only  these  events  had  occurred  some  years  later,  Abdul  Hamid, 
become  the  autocratic  and  omnipotent  Padishah  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ance,  could  have  made  all  the  concessions  demanded  by  Russia 
and  by’^  Europe. 

But  if  Abdul  Hamid  must  not  be  held  responsible  for  the  Busso- 
Turkish  War,  on  the  other  hand  his  action  was  disastrous  for 
the  Turkish  arms  once  the  war  had  begun.  The  Sultan  insisted 
on  directing  the  military  operations  from  his  palace,  with  people 
of  his  suite  as  ignorant  as  himself,  and  on  the  advice  of  his 
astrologers  and  dervishes.  He  thus  fettered  the  hands  of  his 
generals,  whom  he  did  not  allow  to  act  on  their  own  initiative. 
He  changed  generalissimos  after  each  defeat ;  he  removed 
generals.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the  reports  that  came  from 
the  scene  of  action.  The  role  played  by  the  palace  at  this  time 
was  a  fatal  one. 

***** 

It  will  doubtless  be  the  task  of  the  historians  to  recall  various 
episodes  in  the  reign  of  Abdul  Hamid  II.  that  will  help  to 
realise  more  fully  the  contrasts  of  this  strange  and  perplexing 
nature,  the  absolute  lack  of  consistency  in  that  mind  which  had. 
nevertheless,  side  by  side  with  incredible  superstitions,  incontest¬ 
able  superiorities.  If  his  heart  was  closed  to  all  feelings  of 
compassion,  if  he  took  a  delight  in  ci’uelty,  the  refinements  of 
which  recall  those  of  the  Emperors  of  the  Roman  decadence,  and 
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of  the  satraps  of  the  ancient  East,  if  he  was  devoid  of  scruples, 
if  he  succeeded  for  thirty  years  in  appearing  to  possess  a  patriotism 
which  was  only  the  screen  behind  which  flourished  the  most 
ferocious  egotism  that  has  ever  been  manifested;  in  return,  no 
one  could  contest  the  remarkable  subtlety  of  his  intelligence  and 
his  diplomatic  skill.  In  matters  of  diplomatic  intrigue  he  was 
past-master.  x\s  much  from  the  point  of  view  of  exterior  as  of 
interior  politics,  his  motto  was  Divide  ct  iinpera.  His  perpetual 
aim  was  to  break  the  conceit  of  the  Powers,  to  divide  them  every 
time  they  appeared  to  agree  on  a  project  hostile  to  the  Ottoman 
interests.  In  this  art  of  shuffling  his  neighbours’  cards  he  showed 
wonderful  mastery,  firmness,  vigilance,  and  tenacity.  It  must 
also  be  recognised  that  he  found  encouragement  in  favour  of  his 
[xilicy  in  his  Friendship  with  Oermany. 

The  part  played  by  Germany  at  Constantinople  and  the  rela¬ 
tions  that  existiul  between  the  Sultan  and  tlu'  Emperor  have, 
since  tlu*  fall  of  Abdul  Hamid,  formed  the  subject  of  numerous 
commentaries,  in  consequence  of  soi-disant  secret  correspoinhuice 
discovered  amongst  the  papers  at  Yildiz  Kiosk.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  is  important  to  remember  certain  details  that  throw  some 
light  on  this  curious  intimacy  between  a  ^lussulman  Govern¬ 
ment  and  a  Protestant  State.  The  idea  of  this  alliance  came 
first  from  Prince  Bismarck,  who  saw  all  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  for  German  policy  by  it.  The  Emperor  William  eagerly 
fell  in  with  it,  and  his  desire  to  gain  the  sympathy  and  confidence 
of  the  Sultan  was  so  keen  that  he  favoured  one  of  Abdul  Hamid’s 
most  important  diplomatic  successes,  in  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  : — 

When,  for  the  first  time,  the  Emperor  manifested  his  desire 
to  go  to  Constantinople,  the  Sultan,  seeing  only  the  dangers  he 
might  be  obliged  to  incur  in  consequence  of  the  official  duties 
in  which  the  Kaiser’s  visit  would  involve  him,  immediately 
informed  William  II.  that,  having  no  intention  of  ever  leaving 
his  kingdom,  he  would  not  return  his  Imperial  guest’s  visit,  and, 
moreover,  added  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  consent 
to  meet  him  on  his  arrival  on  board  his  yacht,  as  is  customary, 
hut  that  he  would  confine  himself  to  awaiting  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  at  the  landing-stage  of  the  Dolma-Bagtche  I’alace. 

The  Empej’or  unhesitatingly  accepted  these  conditions  ;  he  went 
to  Constantinople  and  succeeded,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  in 
finding  large  compensation  for  the  little  slights  to  his  dignity 
that  had  been  imposed  on  him.  He  was  nrore  than  repaid  in 
the  matters  that  essentially  affected  the  interests  of  German 
commerce,  industry,  and  finance. 

The  personal  relations  between  the  two  Sovereigns  that  were 
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established  by  William  11. 's  visits  to  Constantinople  were  main¬ 
tained,  as  we  know,  during  the  whole  of  Abdul  Hamid’s  reign. 
The  Sultan’s  love  for  Germany  had  two  sources  :  it  sprang  first 
from  the  fact  that  the  Germans  had  made  him  believe  that  they 
alone  of  all  the  great  Powers  had  no  territorial  designs  on  his 
European  or  Asiatic  possessions.  In  the  next  place,  he  hoped 
that  Germany  would  support  him  on  all  occasions,  and  would 
defend  the  interests  of  Turkey.  We  know  that  he  was  doubly- 
deceived  :  Germany  did  not  prevent  Turkey  from  losing  Crete; 
she  did  not  prevent  Prance  from  sending  a  squadron  to  occupy 
Mitylene  at  the  time  of  the  Pranco-Turkish  dispute  over  the 
Tubini-Lorando  affair,  and  inflicting  a  humiliation  on  Abdul 
Hamid ;  she  did  not  prevent  Europe  from  intervening  in  the 
Macedonian  matter ;  she  did  nothing  to  bring  about  a  settlement 
of  the  Egyptian  question  in  favour  of  Turkey,  as  was  hoped  at 
Yildiz  Kiosk;  and,  finally,  she  did  not  prevent  the  Young  Turks 
from  dethroning  Hamid  11.,  the  Emperor  William’s  intimate 
friend. 

■*  *  *  *  * 

It  has  been  asserted  in  these  latter  years  that  a  veritable 
diplomatic  and  military  treaty  of  alliance  was  signed  betweeu 
Turkey  and  Germany.  This  statement  of  the  case  is  not  correct. 
Germany  exercised  a  suflicient  diplomatic  and  military  influence 
at  Constantinople  to  feel  certain  that,  in  case  of  need,  she  would 
be  called  upon  to  impose  her  advice,  nay,  her  wishes,  on  the 
Sublime  Porte.  There  was  no  need  of  a  treaty  of  alliance :  a 
treaty  implies  mutual  obligations;  now,  Berlin  found  it  more 
advantageous  to  incur  none  towards  Turkey.  The  German 
Government  wished,  according  to  its  usual  custom,  to  make 
Turkey  a  vassal,  not  a  partner. 

The  Sultan,  on  the  other  hand,  was  too  clever  a  diplomatist 
and  his  policy  was  too  transitory  on  principle,  to  compromise 
the  future  by  a  treaty  at  which  the  other  Powers  would  have 
taken  umbrage,  and  which  they  might  eventually  have  invoked 
as  an  argument  against  Turkey. 

Besides,  an  alliance  with  a  Christian  Power  was  too  contrary 
to  all  the  Padishah’s  ideas  for  him  to  contemplate  such  a  thing. 

Abdul  Hamid  hated  the  Christians.  When  he  came  to  the 
throne  he  made  a  discovery  that  alarmed  him  :  of  all  his  subjects, 
the  Mussulmans,  for  the  most  part  illiterate,  were  the  poorest, 
the  most  wretched,  the  most  ignorant.  The  Turk,  with  no  apti¬ 
tude  for  business,  commerce,  manufacture,  or  finance,  is  a  farmer, 
soldier,  or  official.  Suppress  officialdom,  and  half  the  Mussul¬ 
man  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  would  die  of  hunger.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Christian,  having  access  neither  to  public  offices. 
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for  the  number  of  Christian  officials  is  insignificant,  nor  to  the 
army  or  navy,  devotes  himself,  perforce,  to  commerce,  to  dif¬ 
ferent  business  enterprises,  to  manufacture,  to  finance.  All  the 
commerce  of  the  Empire  is  conducted  by  Christians,  the  Sultan’s 
subjects,  by  Jews,  and  by  a  few  Europeans.  Abdul  Hamid  made 
the  discovery  that  his  most  educated  subjects  were  Christians, 
that  the  best  schools  in  the  Empire  were  Christian  schools, 
maintained  by  Christian  communities.  The  Sultan  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  immediately  to  carry  out  two  projects  :  to  spread  education 
amongst  his  Mussulman  subjects,  to  make  them  capable  in  busi¬ 
ness,  and  so  to  do  away  with  the  intellectual  superiority  of 
Christians  over  Mussulmans.  One  may  say  that  from  these  two 
points  of  view  his  reign  was  beneficent  for  Turkey. 

Another  essential  characteristic  of  the  reign  of  Abdul  Hamid 
was  the  ambition  of  this  Sovereign  in  religious  matters.  Hamid  II. 
took  his  role  of  Commander  of  the  Faithful  very  seriously,  and 
it  is  incontestable  that  the  hopes  of  the  Mussulman  world  from 
the  religious  point  of  view  were  re-inforced  and  strengthened 
during  this  long  reign.  The  first  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things  was  that  the  religious  fanaticism  of  the  disciples  of  the 
Koran  increased  to  a  degree  alarming  for  the  Christian  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Empire,  and  we  had  proofs  of  it  at  the  time  of  the 
Armenian  massacres. 

jt  *  *  *  * 

After  Abdul  Hamid  was  banished  from  his  throne,  the  Com¬ 
mission  (which  included  three  Members  of  Parliament)  appointed 
ad  hoc  to  visit  all  the  interior  of  Yildiz,  and  to  make  an  inventory 
of  the  treasures  and  documents  to  be  found  in  that  mysterious 
palace,  had  a  difficult  task  before  it. 

According  to  an  approximate  calculation  made  by  the  Com¬ 
mission,  the  value  of  the  treasure  found  at  Yildiz — silver, 
jewellery,  precious  stones — amounts  to  a  hundred  or  a  hundred 
and  twenty  million  francs.  But  that  is  nothing  beside  the  per¬ 
sonal  fortune  of  Abdul  Hamid.  The  money  found  in  sacks  and 
in  the  furniture  at  Yildiz  represented  the  Sultan’s  “pocket-money  ,” 
for,  according  to  note-books  and  account-books  also  unearthed  at 
Yildiz,  the  total  of  the  sums  placed  by  Abdul  Hamid  in  the 
different  banking  establishments  of  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin 
would  amount  to  several  millions  of  Turkish  pounds.  Although 
this  sum  appears  to  us  somewhat  exaggerated,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Sultan  amassed  a  huge  fortune  during  his  long  reign. 
Abdul  Hamid  had  no  fixed  civil  list.  He  helped  himself  plenti¬ 
fully  from  the  State  Treasury.  In  addition  to  these  periodical 
raids  on  the  public  cash,  at  the  Sultan’s  orders,  Abdul  Hamid 
was  a  thorough  man  of  business.  He  administered  the  dominions 
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of  the  Crown  with  exemplary  order,  and  they  brought  him  io 
a  large  fortune,  which  he  went  on  augmenting  by  buying  fresh 
property.  It  is  a  curious  fact  :  the  Sultan,  having  no  confidence 
in  the  administrative  capacity  of  the  Turks,  always  entrusted 
the  management  of  his  affairs  to  Armenians.  It  was  always  an 
Armenian  whom  he  appointed  Minister  of  his  Civil  List. 
***** 

The  disorder  in  which  the  Commission  found  the  money  and 
valuable  objects  that  the  Sultan  had  caused  to  be  thrown  hastily 
into  sacks  and  money-bags  proves  that  Abdul  Hamid,  learning 
of  the  arrival  of  the  army  from  Salonica  after  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  April  13th,  and  fearing  for  his  owui  person,  was 
preparing  to  fly  with  his  treasures.  He  could  have  done  so  if 
he  had  acted  at  once  on  his  resolution.  He  had  plenty  of  time, 
and  he  could  easily  have  found  a  foreign  boat  to  take  him  to 
sea  and  cross  the  Dardanelles  without  danger.  He  could  even 
have  taken  refuge  on  board  a  stationary  boat — that  of  the  German 
Embassy,  for  example.  But  he  did  not  do  so.  He  did  not  do 
so  because  he  still  hoped  to  remain  on  the  throne  by  accepting 
all  the  conditions  that  the  Young  Turks  should  impose  on  him. 
For  him,  to  reign  w’as  everything;  to  remain  in  Yildiz  was  a 
chance  of  one  day  recovering  his  former  authority. 

In  the  solitude  and  obscurity  in  wdiich  he  is  condemned  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days,  does  he  now  meditate  on  his  long 
reign?  Does  tlie  remembrance  of  his  thousands  of  victims 
disturb  his  rest?  Does  he  hear  the  cries  of  those  unfortunate 
wretches  whom  he  had  thrown  into  the  Bosphorus?  Perhaps  not. 
The  man  who  could  assassinate  a  little  child  of  six  years  old 
without  feeling  a  single  heart-beat,  as  one  might  crush  a  cater¬ 
pillar  in  one’s  path,  is  deaf  to  the  voice  of  conscience.  Abdul 
Hamid  remains  indifferent  to  the  judgment  of  history.  He  esti¬ 
mates  that  his  greatest  title  of  glory  is  to  have  been  the  last  of 
the  autocratic  Sultans  of  Turkey. 

C.  Chryssaphtdes  and  Eene  Lara. 


WILLIAM  O’BRIEN,  M.P.,  AND  THE  IRISH  CENTRE 

PARTY A 


The  reviews  we  have  seen  of  this  book  seem  to  have  missed. its 
object.  iNIost  of  them  took  a  supertieial  view  of  the  events  therein 
narrated ;  and  whilst  they  had  nothing  but  praise  for  the  author’s 
style,  and  the  fulness  of  his  narrative,  they  passed  by  with  light 
comment  the  significance  and  importance  both  to  the  nation 
and  the  Empire  of  the  great  political  enterprise,  of  which  this 
book  is  but  the  introduction  and  interpretation.  One  or  two 
English  reviewers  shrugged  their  shoulders  over  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  but  a  new  phase  of  the  ferociousness  and  failure 
which  they  deem  indispensable  adjuncts  in  Irish  politics ;  and 
some  English  reviews  seemed  to  think  it  a  troublesome  and 
altogether  unnecessary  task  to  have  to  notice  a  long  treatise, 
dealing  with  a  section  of  Irish  contemporary  history,  and 
elaborating  a  scheme  for  settling  once  and  for  ever,  on  lines  of 
indisputable  prudence,  the  eternal  question  of  Irish  pacification 
and  progress.  And  yet  these  rapid  thinkers  might  have  known 
that  the  day  is  long  past  since  Ireland  coidd  be  regarded  as  of 
no  more  political  importance  in  the  Empire  than  St.  Kitts ;  and 
they  might  have  known  that  it  is  neither  the  House  of  Lords, 
nor  the  Tariff  question,  that  is  just  now  agonising  the  minds  of 
Cabinet  iMinisters,  but  Ireland,  and  Ireland,  and  Ireland. 

To  our  own  fellow-countrymen  this  book  has  appealed,  and 
has  a  right  to  appeal,  in  a  different  manner.  A  faithful  record 
of  the  events  of  the  thirty  years  in  our  history  that  should  have 
most  interest  for  us  of  this  generation;  and  which,  whilst  detail¬ 
ing  the  circumstances  of  the  past,  throws  light  along  the  future, 
cannot  be  dismissed  with  a  cursory  perusal,  or  a  still  more  cursory 
criticism.  If  the  nation  is  awake  to  the  supreme  importance  of 
the  problems  that  are  now  ripe  for  solution,  and  that  touch  the 
very  boundary-lines  of  our  hopes  and  ambitions,  this  book  should 
be  studied  with  as  much  care  as  antiquarians  give  to  records  that 
reveal  or  illustrate  our  past  history.  For  this  book,  even  with 
its  ghastly  record  of  disappointed  hopes,  frustrated  designs, 
mistakes  and  misdirections  of  every  kind,  terminates  in  a  strain 
of  undying  hope  for  the  future  of  Ireland.  And  next  to  the 
extraordinary  vitality  of  the  race,  which  has  survived  attempted 
extermination  and  exile,  surely  the  most  hopeful  indication  that 

(1)  ,tn  Olh  e  Branch  in  Ireland,  and  its  History.  By  William  O’Brien.  M.P. 
.London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.,  1910.) 
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there  is  no  death  or  despair  for  such  a  race,  is  the  cheerful 
optimism  that  cannot  see  defeat  anywhere — only  the  momentary 
obstruction  and  setting-back  of  a  people  that  are  marching  on  to 
final  victory. 

And  here  may  be  at  once  noticed  a  curious  fact.  It  is  that 
this  book,  which  is,  in  some  measure  at  least,  an  indictment  of 
public  men,  has  passed  unchallenged  and  unrefuted.  Knowing 
how  passionately  fond  of  newspaper  controversy  our  people  are, 
and  how  the  columns  of  our  daily  Press  are  filled  every  day  with 
arguments  and  discussions  on  every  debatable  question,  it  has 
been  a  surprise  that  the  grave  charges  of  misdirection  of  the 
public  conscience,  incompetency,  and  even  treason,  have  not 
been  challenged  or  rebutted.  Nothing  could  have  been  easier  than 
to  point  out  where  the  author  has  distorted  facts  or  misrepresented 
individuals,  if  such  things  had  taken  place.  It  has  been  said  that 
history  cannot  be  written  without  bias ;  and  in  Froude  and 
Macaulay  we  have  most  conspicuous  instances  of  how  easily 
preformed  prejudices  can  give  colour-blindness  to  a  historian. 
Hitherto,  however,  Mr.  O’Brien’s  book  has  passed  the  public  and 
private  censor  unchallenged  in  its  details  ;  and  we  may,  therefore, 
safely  presume  that  in  dealing  with  its  narrative  of  events  we 
are  dealing  with  facts — with  the  bald  prose  of  human  history, 
where  imagination  has  no  place. 

It  is  also  not  a  little  curious,  and  yet  it  is  easy  of  explanation 
although  very  significant,  that  the  first  hundred  pages  of  this 
interesting  book,  which  deal  with  the  Parnell  epos,  have  been 
the  least  noticed.  They  form  the  most  dramatic  part  of  the 
volume ;  and  to  those  who  witnessed  the  stirring  scenes  of 
that  momentous  period,  they  will  present  many  a  feature  of 
interest.  Still  to  the  present  generation,  so  rapidly  do  events 
succeed  events  in  our  day,  they  will  seem  like  ancient  history, 
and  the  drama  which  we  witnessed  with  such  absorbing  interest 
seems  to  have  faded  away  into  a  myth.  But  the  older  generation 
will  linger  over  these  pages,  probably  with  the  ever-recurring, 
and  never-to-be-solved,  question  on  their  lips.  Who  was  to  blame 
for  the  debacle?  Even  this  book,  written  so  sympathetically,  so 
generously,  does  but  half  solve  it.  Mr.  O’Brien  retains  to  this 
day  his  old  chivalrous  affection  for  his  chief.  The  magnetism  of 
Mr.  Parnell’s  wonderful  personality  still  enchains  him.  He 
cannot  speak  of  him  without  enthusiasm ;  he  cannot  think  of 
him  without  sorrow  for  all  that  he  effected,  for  all  that  he  failed 
to  effect.  Mr.  Parnell’s  life  has  not  yet  been  wu’itten,  perhaps 
because  it  cannot  be  written.  But  these  pages  throw  light  upon 
many  things  hitherto  obscured  and  uncertain.  They  do  not  solve 
the  question.  Would  it  have  been  better  if  the  Irish  nation  had 
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defied  the  Liberal  Government,  and  set  at  naught  “the  non¬ 
conformist  conscience,”  and  stood  by  their  chieftain  to  the  last? 
But  they  completely  exculpate  Mr.  Parnell’s  lieutenants  from 
any  censure  of  the  course  of  action,  which,  for  the  sole  sake  of 
Ireland,  and  perhaps  almost  with  breaking  hearts,  they 
deliberately  embraced.  A  great  deal  of  strong  language  w^as 
wasted  on  these  men  for  having  betrayed  Parnell.  They  no  more 
betrayed  him  than  Napoleon’s  marshals  betrayed  their  Emperor 
at  Fontainebleau,  when  they  demanded  his  resignation  as  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  safety  and  well-being  of  France.  It  is  quite 
true  that  even  yet  that  cry  of  the  fallen  chieftain  :  “  Don’t  throw’ 
me  to  the  English  wolves” — an  echo  out  of  far-off  times,  and 
the  dying  words  of  murdered  Irish  princes — rings  madly  in  our 
ears.  If  it  rang  true,  Ireland  could  never  forgive  herself.  But, 
on  reading  over  the  history  of  that  period,  even  under  the  favour¬ 
able  light  which  Mr.  O’Brien  casts  around  the  fallen  leader,  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  throughout  those  dismal  scenes  which 
were  enacted  in  Committee  Boom  No.  15,  and  subsequently  in 
that  hotel  at  Boulogne,  there  wms  some  theatricality  and  an 
absence  of  sincerity  in  Parnell’s  attitude.  It  was  only  afterw’ards 
when  he  found  his  power  over  the  Irish  mind  threatened,  and 
the  ground,  which  he  deemed  so  sure,  slipping  from  beneath  his 
feet,  that  he  rose  to  a  heroic  stature.  The  figure  of  that  man, 
flying  backwards  and  forwards  from  Brighton  to  Kilkenny,  and 
from  Kilkenny  to  Connemara — clad  in  his  heavy  ulster  and 
sleeping  intrains,  and  tortured  by  a  fatal  disease;  making 
desperate  attempts  to  regain  a  power  and  popularity  which  he 
had  deemed  unassailable,  but  which  he  now  saw,  too  late,  had 
been  sacrificed  by  his  owm  folly — is  probably  the  most  tragic  and 
pathetic  in  all  our  history.  And  when  one  thinks  of  his  courage 
and  fortitude  when  he  found  the  ship  of  his  fortune  sinking 
beneath  him,  and  the  cheerful  way  in  which  he  bore  defeat  after 
defeat,  it  is  impossible  to  help  feeling  that  there  was  something 
great  there,  if  only  Fate  and  Fortune  had  been  kind.  At  least, 
we  can  understand  the  secret  of  that  loyalty,  that  worship,  with 
which  his  lieutenants  regarded  him ;  and  what  a  terrific  wrench 
it  must  have  been  for  a  man  of  strong  feelings  and  attachments 
like  the  writer  of  those  pages,  to  turn  away  from  that  fallen  and 
pathetic  figure,  because  the  interests  of  Ireland  demanded  the 
sacrifice. 

And  here  one  cannot  help  asking  the  question,  which  is  as 
applicable  to-day  as  it  was  then  :  Would  all  that  dismal  tragedy 
have  been  averted,  would  Parnell  and  Ireland  have  been  saved, 
if  there  had  been  in  Ireland  a  strong  and  organised  body  of  public 
opinion,  which,  keeping  sternly  aloof  from  the  turbulent  and 
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unreasoning  enthusiasm  of  the  masses,  placed  the  interests  of 
Ireland  always  in  the  foreground,  and  never  permitted  public 
men,  no  matter  how  individually  conspicuous  they  might  be,  to 
forget  their  duties  to  the  country  or  to  presume  too  much  on  the 
toleration  of  the  people  for  their  remissness  and  neglect  ?  During 
those  many  months  previous  to  his  fall,  when  it  was  well  known 
that  Mr.  Parnell  was  absenting  himself  from  the  House  of 
Commons  and  allowing  himself  to  be  drawn,  step  by  step,  bv 
clever  and  designing  people,  into  courses  that  could  only  end  in 
disaster ;  would  he  have  been  frightened  back  into  loyal  service 
!  to  his  country  if  a  few  sturdy  thinkers  here  at  home  in  Ireland 
’  had  solemnly  warned  him  that  he  was  not  to  presume  too  far 
on  the  goodwill  and  easy  toleration  of  Irishmen?  We  think  so. 
We  have  always  thought  that  the  democracy  of  Ireland  has  never 
realised  its  power  or  its  responsibility.  It  is  too  easily  inflamed. 
The  national  fierte  has  a  tendency  to  break  awmy  from  the  cool 
dictates  of  an  enlightened  patriotism,  and  to  attach  itself  with 
a  kind  of  fury  to  some  individual  whose  person  or  whose  career 
appeals  to  the  imagination  by  its  picturesqueness.  That  cool, 
calculating  determination,  that  sees  clearly  what  it  aims  at,  and 
makes  every  person  and  every  circumstance  subserve  that  aim; 
that  moves  slowly  but  invincibly  towards  its  object,  gaining 
vantage-ground  everywhere,  and  never  allowing  itself  to  swerve 
aside  through  enthusiasm  for  any  individual ;  that  places  prin¬ 
ciples  before  persons,  and  great  ideals  before  passing  emotions,  is 
wanting  to  our  national  character.  If  Ireland  had  been  faithful 
to  herself  she  need  never  have  been  faithless  to  Parnell.  If  he 
had  been  warned  by  some  stern  voice  :  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go, 
but  no  farther  !  he  would  be  alive  to-day — the  Premier  of  an  Irish 
Parliament ! 

We  pass  by  that  dreary  time,  which  under  the  title,  “Chaos 
come  again,”  “Eebuilding  out  of  Euins,”  &c.,  our  author 
describes.  It  was  a  period  to  which  no  Irishman  can  look  back 
with  pleasure.  The  passions  of  the  nation  were  set  free  and  raged 
furiously  about  individuals,  dividing  priests  from  people,  and 
even  ranging  the  members  of  the  same  family  in  hostility  towards 
each  other.  Then  a  letter  of  a  few  lines,  dated  September  2nd, 
1902,  from  Galway,  gave  the  keynote  of  a  policy,  wdiich  has  since 
then  grown  and  expanded  into  almost  universal  acceptance,  and 
w’hich  promises  eventually  to  be  the  one  political  principle  on 
which  the  Irish  question  shall  be  eventually  settled.  The  one 
sentence  in  that  letter,  which  shall  be  historical,  runs  thus 

“  In  the  best  interests,  therefore,  of  Ireland  and  my  countrymen,  I  beg 
most  earnestly  to  invite  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  Mr.  .Tnhn  Redmond,  M.P.. 
Lord  Barrymore,  Colonel  Saunderson,  M.P..  the  Lord  Jlayor  of  Dublin,  the 
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O'Connor  Don,  Mr.  William  O’Brien,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  M.P., 
to  a  conference  to  be  held  in  Dublin  within  one  month  from  this  date.” 

This  was  the  inaugural  note  of  the  “ conferential  policy,”  which 
soon  after  eventuated  in  a  measure  of  supreme  importance  to 
Ireland,  and  w'hich  must  be  the  basis  on  which  all  future  legisla¬ 
tion  for  Ireland  shall  be  framed.  How  the  conference  was 
finally  composed,  how^  it  met  on  December  20th,  22nd,  23rd. 
24th,  31st,  1902,  and  January  3rd,  1903;  how  it  finally  and 
without  friction  settled  one  most  important  question,  on  which 
subsequent  legislation  was  based ;  how  murmurs  arose  and 
suspicions  were  aroused,  and  party  cries  w’ere  raised;  how 
strenuous  opposition  was  organised  against  the  proposals  of  the 
conference ;  and  how'  on  that  question  a  new'  revolt  originated 
which  again  split  up  the  reorganised  party  into  hopelessly  anta¬ 
gonistic  sections ;  and  how ,  in  spite  of  every  species  of  opposition , 
the  great  principle  of  union  amongst  all  classes  of  Irishmen  has 
been  slowly  gaining  hold  of  the  intellects  and  hearts  of  our 
countrymen,  the  remaining  pages  of  the  book  record.  Like  all 
great  principles,  like  all  the  great  ideas  that  have  moulded  human 
history  from  the  beginning,  it  was  derided,  rejected,  flung  aside, 
obscured;  and  then  it  had  its  moment  of  resurrection.  Every 
species  of  suspicion  was  raised  against  it.  “It  was  a  movement 
to  push  in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  and  disrupt  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  party”;  “It  was  a  piece  of  Quixotism  which  only 
O’Brien  could  take  up  and  carry  forw'ard  ” ;  “It  was  a  subtle 
plan  to  throw  the  tenants  at  the  feet  of  the  landlords  again,” 
&c.  Good  men  shook  their  heads  and  said,  “O’Brien  means  well, 
but  Dunraven  is  winding  him  around  his  little  finger.”  “O’Brien 
is  honest,  sincere,  an  enthusiast.  But  he  is  no  match  for  clever 
and  trained  diplomatists  like  Dunraven  and  the  Earl  of  Mayo.” 
.\nd  so  the  game  went  on.  Then,  to  the  surprise  of  everyone, 
the  much-derided  Tory  Government  passed  the  famous  Wyndham 
.\ct,  w’hich  made  skilled  politicians,  who  had  been  at  one  time  in 
their  lives  dreaming  of  the  three  F’s,  open  their  eyes  and  gasp. 
The  Act  was  put  into  operation,  and  notwithstanding  all  appeals 
to  the  contrary,  the  farmers  and  landlords  of  the  country  accepted 
it.  Still,  it  w’as  asserted  that  it  was  a  Grecian  gift,  and  should 
be  regarded  with  suspicion.  Certain  public  men  and  certain 
public  organs  declared  it  was  ruinous,  and  that  the  people  would 
regret  it.  The  universality  of  the  nation’s  acceptance,  the  manner 
in  which  the  whole  country  has  leaped  into  sudden  prosperity, 
the  spirits  of  the  people  raised  to  the  summit  of  security  from 
the  depths  of  despondency,  is  the  refutation  of  such  pessimists; 
is  the  nation’s  verdict  on  the  policy  of  conference  and  conciliation. 

What  little  remains  to  be  told  is  contemporary  history ;  but 
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our  author  has  filled  in  every  little  detail  so  that  the  follies,  the 
shortsightedness  of  the  nation  may  be  seen  and  studied  by  itself. 
We  have  seen  further  back  how  hero-worshipping  wrecked  the 
Irish  cause  ;  we  have  in  the  narrative  of  the  rejection  of  the 
County  Councils  Bill,  i.e.,  Lord  MacDonnell’s,  an  example  of 
how  the  hopes  of  the  country  may  be  ruined  by  a  phrase.  “An 
insult  to  our  country,”  spouted  some  American  journals  when 
Lord  MacDonnell’s  Bill  was  spoken  of;  “an  insult  to  our 
country,”  echoed  the  Irish  newspapers  without  exception.  “An 
insult  to  our  country,”  cried  County  Councils,  District  Councils, 
Urban  Councils,  Boards  of  Guardians  everywhere.  And  we  know 
how  at  the  famous  Convention,  which  proved  how  all  constitu¬ 
tional  processes  and  national  consultation  were  at  an  end  in 
Ireland,  this  measure,  which  almost  unlocked  the  door  of  the 
banking-house  in  College  Green,  and  which  would  have  educated 
Irishmen  for  the  more  complex  and  critical  task  of  self-govern¬ 
ment,  was  rejected  contumeliously,  “the  whole  audience  rising 
and  cheering  enthusiastically.”  When  will  we  learn  that  it  is 
not  by  sky-flying,  no  matter  how  expert  we  may  be,  that  ve 
shall  ever  capture  the  citadel  of  anti-Irish  prejudice ;  but  by 
.scaling  escarpment  after  escarpment,  taking  bastion  after  bastion, 
until  with  one  final  rush  we  plant  our  flag  on  the  battlements? 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  further  on  the  remaining  chapters  of 
this  interesting  book,  because  the  events  have  been  enacted  under 
our  eyes.  The  retirement  of  Mr.  O’Brien  from  the  representation 
of  Cork,  lest  he  should  seem  even  to  hamper  or  embarrass  the 
forward  movement  of  the  country ;  his  recall  to  public  life ;  the 
history  of  that  convention,  where  he  was  refused  a  hearing  on 
a  momentous  question,  even  with  his  record  of  forty  years  of 
disinterested  service  to  his  country ;  his  second  retirement, 
necessitated  by  ill-health ;  the  writing  of  this  book  under  the 
verandah  of  the  Florentine  villa ;  his  complete  mental  alienation 
from  Irish  politics ;  his  sudden  and  peremptory  recall ,  and  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  county  of  Cork,  and  subse¬ 
quently  other  counties,  responded  to  his  appeal  for  a  union  of 
all  Irishmen  under  a  common  standard  and  for  a  common  cause- 
all  this  is  here  told,  and  in  a  manner  which  will  enchain  the 
attention  of  some  future  historian  who  is  seeking  historical  and 
reliable  data  for  these  stirring  times. 

That  historian  will  notice  how  this  book  is  an  indictment  and 
an  Apologia.  So  far  as  it  is  an  indictment,  we  may  leave  the 
traversers  to  answer  it  as  best  they  may.  So  far  as  it  is  a  revela¬ 
tion  of  certain  features  of  Mr.  O’Brien’s  career,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  O’Brien  is  one  of  those  men  who  must  excite  violent 
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antipathies  as  well  as  unbounded  enthusiasm.  “Why  did  you 
vote  for  Aristides’  exile?  ’’  asked  one  Greek  of  another.  “Because 
I  am  tired  of  hearing  him  called  ‘  the  Just,’  ”  was  the  reply.  And 
the  character  of  Mr.  O’Brien,  so  straight,  so  simple,  so  disin¬ 
terested  ;  and  his  career,  so  wholly  and  generously  devoted  to 
Ireland,  without  the  least  expectation  or  hope  of  personal  gain, 
must  wound  and  goad  many  consciences,  which,  like  the  “Musee 
Secret  ”  of  Pompeii,  have  secrets  that  cannot  be  revealed.  Hence 
it  is  said  that  he  is  an  enthusiast,  an  idealist,  a  fanatic — a  kind 
of  cloud-gatherer,  who  dreams  a  good  deal  but  who  has  not  a 
firm  grip  of  the  earth  on  which  he  is  standing.  Strange  to  say, 
we  have  formed  just  the  opposite  conclusion.  Taking  detail  after 
detail  of  his  life,  we  perceive  that  he  has  been  an  almost  painfully 
practical  man.  It  was  no  idealist  that  spent  a  whole  winter  in 
the  mountain  cabins  of  Skehecnarnika ,  eating  the  coarse  food 
and  sleeping  in  the  humble  beds  of  the  poor  peasants,  that  he 
might  be  able  to  tell  the  w’orld  from  personal  experience  of  the 
evils  of  landlordism.  It  was  no  idealist  who  attacked,  single- 
handed,  all  the  forces  of  Dublin  Castle,  and  brought  down,  at 
extreme  peril  to  life  and  reputation,  the  horrid  rookery  of 
immorality  that  was  established  there.  It  was  no  idealist  that 
thundered  week  after  week  in  the  columns  of  United  Ireland 
against  English  Governments  of  every  shape  and  colour,  and 
against  the  Coercion  Acts,  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  It  was 
no  idealist  that  faced  the  raging  Orange  mobs  of  Toronto  and 
Kingston,  carrying  his  life  in  his  hands;  and  then  came  home  to 
establish  the  United  Irish  League,  which  became  the  dominant 
political  power  in  Ireland.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  eyes  of 
this  much  materialised  and  commercialised  generation  there  is 
a  touch  of  Quixotism  in  the  man  who  threw  up  ten  to  twelve 
hundred  a  year  in  a  great  journalistic  appointment  to  take  up 
the  editorship  of  United  Ireland  at  a  nominal  salary  of  four 
hundred  (of  which  he  received  one-half) ;  and  there  is  also  a  touch 
of  Quixotism  in  the  man  who  flung  a  thousand  pounds  amongst 
the  poor  of  Mallow,  when  probably  he  had  hardly  a  thousand 
shillings  left.  And  there  is  something  of  old-world  romance 
about  the  man  who  would  have  thrown  himself,  like  Winkelried, 
on  the  naked  bayonets  of  the  soldiers  at  the  Green  Park,  Youghal, 
to  assert  the  right  of  free  speech;  and  in  the  outlaw  who,  like 
Dwyer  of  the  Glens,  and  many  another  hero  of  Irish  romance, 
had  his  home  on  the  mountainside,  when  the  curates  of  Cloyne 
remained  up  all  night,  their  supper-tables  ready,  waiting  for  the 
tap  at  the  window  that  would  tell  them  that  the  fugitive  from 
English  persecution  was  to  be  their  honoured  guest.  But  with  all 
that,  Mr.  O’Brien  has  been  a  practical  politician;  and  bis  book 
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shows  that  all  his  forecasts  were  verified,  and  every  project  of 
his  brought  to  completion,  except  when  he  was  thwarted  by  his 
own  countrymen.  And  in  this  last  enterprise  of  his,  which  so 
many  regard  as  capricious  and  impracticable,  there  is  also  rare 
foresight  and  a  grasp  of  the  political  necessities  of  Ireland  which 
is  rare  except  amongst  men  w'ho,  like  Lord  MacDonnell,  have  had 
their  faculties  enlarged  and  expanded  by  long  residence  abroad. 
We  have  never  met  an  Irish  priest  w'ho  has  been  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  abroad,  in  America,  in  Australia,  or  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  W’ho  did  not  break  at  once  into  the  prologue  :  “How 
narrow,  how  insular,  how  reactionary  you  are  all  here !  It  must 
be  the  close  boundaries  and  the  stooping  skies  that  make  you  all 
so  limited  in  your  ideas.  Abroad  we  have  differences  in  religion, 
itc.,  but  we  are  all  citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  under  which 
w’e  live ;  and  w’e  would  no  more  think  of  excluding  a  man  from 
the  privileges  of  citizenship  on  account  of  his  religion  than  we 
would  think  of  quarrelling  with  the  colour  of  his  necktie.” 
Slow’ly,  but  surely,  this  idea  of  our  extreme  insularity  is  gaining 
ground  on  the  mind  of  the  nation  ;  and  just  now’  w’e  are  divided 
into  three  sections  :  The  extreme  Left,  represented  by  a  handful 
of  Orangemen  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Ulster,  whose  sectarian 
bitterness  dies  aw’ay  into  grey  ashes,  until  it  is  fanned  periodically 
into  a  flame  by  designing  politicians.  Then  there  is  the  extreme 
Right — excellent  men,  who  are  clinging  to  a  word,  which  they 
consider  talismanic ;  or  w’ho  have  emerged  so  recently  from  the 
conflict  wuth  landlordism  that  their  sores  have  not  had  time  to 
heal,  and  they  dread  placing  the  least  political  power  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  ground  their  faces  to  the  earth.  “They  will 
betray  us  again,  as  they  betrayed  us  before,”  these  wounded  and 
stricken  men  cry  out.  Both  the  Left  and  Right  forget  that  since 
then  a  babe  has  been  born  called  “Irish  Democracy,”  who  already 
holds  eighty  seats  in  his  baby  hands ;  and  who  promises  to  be 
a  lusty  fellow,  who  will  put  a  heavy  hand  on  anyone  that  attempts 
to  revive  dead  ascendancies  or  lord  it  over  others  on  the  grounds 
of  racial  or  social  superiority. 

Between  these  sections  the  disturbing  and  repellent  element 
is  Fear — deep  and  dark  distrust,  the  unhappy  relic  and  legacy 
of  a  troublous  and  painful  past.  Nothing  but  education  and  a 
better  understanding  of  each  other  can  remove  that  distrust. 
Between  these  extremes  is  the  ever-growing,  ever-widening,  ever- 
expanding  Centre,  composed  of  men  of  both  religions,  and  even 
of  different  races,  w^hoby  reading  and  travel,  and  under  the  genial 
influences  of  modern  ideas  and  modern  civilisation,  have  come  to 
see  that  there  is  an  element  of  goodness  everyw’here ;  and  that 
the  best  way  to  turn  an  enemy  into  a  friend  is  to  trust  him 
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implicitly.  These  men  have  a  passionate  love  for  Ireland,  because 
it  is  Ireland ;  because  they  know  every  nook  and  cranny  in  her 
mountains  and  lakes  and  sea-coasts ;  because  their  eyes  have 
grown  moist  over  her  history,  or  kindled  with  enthusiasm  over 
her  glories,  or  lightened  with  pride  for  all  that  her  children  have 
done.  And  they  desire  to  emulate  the  past  and  to  make  every 
span  of  the  future  radiant  wdth  great  words  or  great  deeds.  Their 
numbers  and  their  power  are  increasing  day  by  day,  and  when 
the  political  destinies  of  Ireland  are  placed  in  their  hands  it 
would  be  a  rash  man  that  would  limit  their  expansion  or  attempt 
to  thwart  or  frustrate  them.  And  when  the  broken  and  discordant 
elements  which  we  now  see  around  us  have  been  built  into  the 
shapely  edifice  of  a  prosperous  Commonwealth,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  it  w'as  the  author  of  this  book  who,  following 
the  teachings  of  the  past,  was  the  first  of  our  generation  who 
had  the  prescience  to  see  the  possibility  of  such  things,  and  the 
courage  and  perseverance  to  help  in  turning  these  possibilities 
into  tangible  and  permanent  realities. 

Patrick  Sheehan.  D.D. 
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It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  Benjamin  Disraeli  died,  and  only 
now  appears  the  official  biography,  when  most  of  those  who 
knew  him  w^ell  have  also  passed  away.  It  was  believed  for  a  long 
time  that  Lord  Eowton  would  obey  his  chief’s  injunction  and 
w’rite  this  biography ;  but  Lord  Eowton  w’as  not  a  man  of  letters, 
and  it  is  said  he  was  alarmed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
and  by  the  sight  of  the  immense  amount  of  papers  and  corre¬ 
spondence  to  be  dealt  with  before  even  a  beginning  could  be 
made.  Eventually  he  abandoned  all  idea  of  it,  though  almost  to 
the  end  he  cherished  the  idea  of  publishing,  in  chronological 
order,  the  more  important  documents.  After  his  death,  in  1908, 
the  surviving  executors  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  w’ere  confronted 
with  the  task  of  finding  a  biographer,  and  Lord  Eosebery  was 
approached.  He,  however,  declined  the  offer,  and  the  work  was 
entrusted  to  Mr.  Monypenny.  Mr.  Monypenny,  it  may  be  said 
at  the  outset,  has  done  his  work  conscientiously,  and  he  is  rather 
to  be  condoled  with  than  to  be  blamed,  because  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  biography  he  has  little  or  nothing  to  relate  that 
is  not  known  to  all  students  of  Disraeli’s  career.  He  is,  of 
course ,  able  to  give  accounts  of  the  various  incidents  of  the  great 
man’s  life  far  more  detailed  than  any  which  have  hitherto 
appeared  ;  and  he  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  numerous 
unpublished  letters  as  well  as  a  diary,  which  add  considerably  to 
the  interest  of  his  introductory  volume.  The  character  of  Disraeli 
does  not  stand  out  very  clearly  in  these  four  hundred  pages 
devoted  to  the  years  prior  to  his  taking  his  seat  in  Parliament, 
hut  Mr.  Monypenny  makes  one  excellent  point  :  “There  was 
an  element  of  sheer  irreverence  in  Disraeli  strangely  mingled,  as 
in  Heine,  with  the  more  obvious  characteristics  of  the  Semitic 
temperament — a  spirit  of  revolutionary  mockery  ever  struggling 
in  both  with  the  mysticism  of  the  Hebrew,  so  that  they  both 
of  them  appear  to  be  the  most  impossible  compounds  of  Spinoza 
and  Voltaire.”  It  is  not  proposed  here  to  enter  into  any  detailed 
criticism  of  Mr.  Monypenny’s  work — that  must  be  deferred  until 
all  the  subsequent  volumes  have  appeared,  and  these,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  will  contain  much  unpublished  correspondence  that 

(1)  Tht  Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  By  William  Flavelle 
Monypenny.  Volume  T.  ;  1804-1837.  With  portraits  and  illustrations.  (.John 
Murray.)  12s.  net. 
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will  throw  light  upon  many  dark  places  in  the  British  Parlia¬ 
mentary  history  of  the  Victorian  era. 

Until  the  characteristics  of  the  Jewish  race  are  understood, 
it  is  impossible  even  to  begin  to  comprehend  Disraeli.  The 
Englishman  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  looked 
down  upon  the  Jew,  and  regarded  him,  sometimes  maliciously, 
often  with  a  not  unkindly  contempt,  as  a  creature  inferior  to 
himself.  The  feeling,  not  unlike  that  which  a  media? val  land- 
owner  entertained  towards  the  cottagers  at  the  gates  of  his 
domains,  was  perhaps  natural  in  those  days,  for  socially  the  Jew 
was  non-existent,  and  in  business  he  was,  more  often  than  not, 
engaged  in  paths  not  recognised  as  creditable.  That  was  the 
Englishman’s  complacent  point  of  view.  The  situation,  as  the 
Jew  saw  it,  was,  how'ever,  vastly  different.  Even  the  poorest 
Jew,  performing  the  humblest  duties,  the  very  beggar  indeed, 
regarded  himself  as  immeasurably  superior  to  his  English 
neighbours.  The  neighbours  might  be  wealthier,  they  might  be 
—indeed,  it  was  long  odds  that  they  were — better  bred  and  better 
educated,  but  the  Jew  whispered  to  himself  that  he  was  the 
aristocrat  of  the  world.  He  honestly  believed — it  was  a  tenet  of 
his  faith — that  he  was  of  a  superior  race,  and  his  attitude  of 
mind  was  as  that  of  a  scion  of  a  nohle  house,  w'ho,  by  force  of 
circumstances,  had  to  serve  in  the  establishment  of  a  self-made 
plutocrat. 

Once  a  priest,  always  a  priest.  The  Jew  is  always  a  Jew.  He 
may  change  his  name,  abjure  his  religion,  deny  his  race;  but 
he  is  none  the  less  a  Jew.  The  leopard  cannot  change  his  spots  : 
the  Jew  cannot  cast  off  the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  the 
method  of  thought,  to  which  he  has  become  the  heir  through  the 
ages.  Disraeli,  indeed,  did  not  disguise  the  fact  that  he  was  at 
heart  a  Jew.  Everywhere  he  proclaimed  the  glory  of  the  nation 
from  which  he  was  descended;  in  his  speeches,  in  his  novels,  in 
the  one  political  biography  of  which  he  wms  the  author,  he  sang 
its  praises  and  proclaimed  its  influence.  “At  this  moment,  in 
spite  of  centuries,  of  tens  of  centuries  of  degradation,  the  Jewish 
mind  exercises  a  vast  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Europe,”  he 
declared.  “I  speak,  not  of  their  laws,  which  you  still  obey;  of 
their  literature ,  with  which  your  minds  are  saturated;  but  of  the 
living  Hebrew  intellect.”  It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  article  to  consider  in  detail  Disraeli’s  writings,  yet  it  is  only 
from  an  analysis  of  his  books  that  the  full  fervour  of  his  innate 
Orientalism  can  be  discerned.  Undoubtedly  his  loi’e  of  grandeur 
of  colour  sometimes  betrayed  him  into  grandiloquence  and 
garishness;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  rise  to  a  great 
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height  of  beauty,  as  when  describing  Tancred’s  first  sight  of 
Jerusalem  or  Queen  Victoria’s  first  Council,  Jewish  humour  is 
too  often  heavy,  but  when  it  is  Tight  it  is  wonderful,  and  Disraeli’s 
wit  and  power  of  phrase-making  are  inimitable.  He  is,  indeed, 
the  one  great  Jewish  writer  who  has  contributed  to  the  glory  of 
the  literature  of  this  his  adopted  country. 

Disraeli  w'as  not,  of  course,  a  member  of  the  religious  com¬ 
munity  of  his  race.  Had  that  been  the  case,  he  could  not,  in 
1837,  have  taken  the  oath  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
record  of  his  birth  is  entered  in  the  register  of  the  Bevis  Marks 
Synagogue;  but  on  July  31st,  1817,  he  was  baptised  at  St. 
Andrew’s  Church,  Holborn.  This  was  the  result  of  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  his  father  from  the  Jewish  congregation.  Isaac 
D’Israeli’s  reasons  for  this  step  are  duly  set  forth  in  the  Genius 
of  Judaism  :  his  principal  complaint  was  that  the  Law  was 
enforced  in  all  its  severity  w'hen  circumstances  had  changed  and 
the  original  object  was  not  thereby  effected.  Though  Benjamin 
Disraeli  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  ever  whole-heartedly  embraced  its  tenets.  As  Froude  was 
at  pains  to  point  out,  Disraeli’s  creed,  as  sketched  by  himself, 
cannot  be  identified  w’ith  the  creed  of  any  recognised  religion. 
The  Christian  religion ,  according  to  him ,  is  the  completion  of  the 
Jewish  religion  :  and,  so  far  from  allowing  that  he  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity,  he  claimed  that  the  entire  Christian 
community  has  been  converted  to  his  faith.  It  pleased  him  to 
remark  that  half  Christendom  worships  a  Jew’ess,  and  the  other 
half  a  Jew\  He  confessed  candidly  that  his  views  on  the  question 
of  Jewish  disabilities  were  shared,  so  far  as  he  knew,  by  no  other 
human  being.  “If  the  Jews  had  not  prevailed  upon  the  Eomans 
to  crucify  our  Lord,  what  would  then  have  become  of  the  atone¬ 
ment?  But  the  human  mind  cannot  contemplate  the  idea  that 
the  most  important  deed  of  time  could  depend  upon  human  will. 
The  immolater  wms  pre-ordained,  like  the  Victim,  and  the  Holy 
Bace  supplied  both,”  he  said  in  a  debate  on  the  Bill  to  admit 
Jews  to  Parliament— a  Bill  of  which,  naturally,  he  was  a  strong 
and  persistent  advocate.  Whatever  his  views,  he  certainly  never 
embraced  the  theories  of  the  scientific  school.  Eemember  the 
scornful  fun  he  poked  at  Chambers’s  Vestiges  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Creation  ;  at  Bishop  Colenso’s  book  on  the  Pentateuch 
— “cruder  conclusions  of  a  prelate  who  appears  to  have  com¬ 
menced  his  studies  after  he  has  grasped  the  crozier  ” ;  and  at  the 
essays  of  Maurice — “the  lucubrations  of  a  nebulous  professor 
who,  if  he  could  persuade  the  public  to  read  his  waitings,  would 
go  far  to  realise  that  eternal  punishment  which  he  denies.” 
Eemember,  too,  the  Diocesan  Conference  at  Oxford  in  1864, 
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with  Wilberforce  (the  Bishop  of  Lothair)  in  the  chair,  when 
Disraeli  summed  up  the  whole  subject.  “What  is  the  question 
now  placed  before  society  with  glib  assurance  the  most  astound¬ 
ing?  The  question  is  this  :  Is  man  an  ape  or  an  angel?  Now  1 
am  on  the  side  of  the  angels !  ”  This  did  not,  in  truth,  advance 
the  discussion ,  but  how  the  country  loved  the  assertion  !  Mr. 
Disraeli  is  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  Roars  of  laughter  greeted 
the  assurance ;  every  paper  in  the  land  commented  on  it ;  and 
Sir  John  Tenniel  most  wickedly  caricatured  the  speaker  in  the 
guise  of  an  angel,  complacently  gazing  at  himself  in  his  new  garb 
in  a  looking-glass.  Can  it  be — is  it  not  indeed  highly  probable — 
that  Disraeli  was  thinking  of  his  own  religious  convictions,  or 
his  want  of  them,  when  in  Endymion  he  makes  one  of  the 
characters  say,  “Sensible  men  are  all  of  the  same  religion,”  and 
when  asked  w^hat  is  that  religion,  reply,  “Sensible  men  never 
tell”? 

No  man  in  the  nineteenth  century  possessed  the  Jewish 
qualities  of  mind  in  a  greater  degree  than  did  Disraeli.  His 
attitude  towards  women — that  perverse  habit  of  florid  compli¬ 
ment  that  distressed  even  his  most  fervid  admirers — was  one  of 
the  defects  for  w'hich  he  can  scarcely  be  held  responsible.  His 
occasional  grandiloquence,  and  a  certain  note  of  exaggeration 
upon  which  he  too  frequently  played,  may  also  be  traced  to 
hereditary  sources.  No  Englishman  would  have  written  to  the 
Prince  Consort  as  he  did  when  retiring  from  office  in  1852,  “I 
shall  ever  remember  with  interest  and  admiration  the  princely 
mind  in  the  princely  person.”  But  if  he  had  the  defects  of  his 
race,  he  had  also  the  merits.  The  Jew  plays  the  game  of  life 
with  a  fierce  joy.  Not  ungenerous  in  private  life,  in  business, 
whore  he  is  honest  enough,  he  will  fight  and  haggle  to  the  last 
farthing;  not  because  the  few  extra  shillings  matter,  but  because 
they  represent  the  fruits  of  victory  :  in  his  eyes  they  are  the 
concrete  evidence  of  the  triumph  of  a  higher  over  a  lower  intelli¬ 
gence.  The  Englishman  goes  into  the  City  to  earn  a  competence  ; 
the  same  motive,  of  course,  is  the  Jew’s,  but  he  enjoys  the  traffic 
of  business,  he  revels  in  it,  he  enjoys  the  fray,  the  pitting  of 
himself  against  the  rest.  He  is,  w'ithin  the  limits  he  sets  himself, 
the  born  fighter.  And  behind  it  all  is  ambition  ;  the  ambition 
to  take  the  place  in  the  world  that  is,  or  which  at  least  he  believes 
is,  rightfully  his.  And  for  the  furtherance  of  his  ambition  the 
Jew  possesses  valuable  qualities  :  the  stoicism  of  the  Eastern 
races,  an  almost  illimitable  patience  that  endures,  and  a  persever¬ 
ance  that  overcomes.  When  Professor  Vambery,  the  apostle  of 
militant  Russophobia,  was  dining  one  day  with  Disraeli,  his  host 
asked  where  he  was  born.  “Buda-Pesth,”  was  the  reply.  “But 
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you  are  not  a  Hungarian?”  “No,  I  am  a  Jew.”  “I  knew  it!” 
Disraeli  cried.  “I  knew  it.  No  one  but  a  Jew  could  have  the 
persistence  in  forcing  his  views  over  and  over  again  upon  this 
country  till  he  had  compelled  us  to  follow  them.” 

Determination  w'as  one  of  the  great  factors  of  Disraeli’s 
success.  “We  come  of  a  race  that  can  do  everything  but  fail.” 
he  said  to  a  Jewish  lad  to  whom  he  had  been  asked  to  give  advice ; 
and  it  was  this  belief  that  enabled  him  to  make  his  way  and 
overcome  the  many  obstacles  that  confronted  him.  There  were 
few  moments  in  his  life  when  he  allowed  the  thought  of  failure  to 
take  possession  of  his  mind.  “The  secret  of  success  is  constancy 
to  purpose,”  he  remarked  in  a  speech.  “He  had  a  purpose,  and 
they  say  that  a  man  with  a  purpose  generally  sees  it  accom¬ 
plished,”  he  said  in  Endymion.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
Disraeli  had  attained  manhood  before  he  conceived  his  purpose; 
but  this  statement  is  inaccurate ;  at  a  very  early  age  he  took  it 
for  his  mission  in  life  to  become  a  great  man.  To  this  purpose 
he  adhered  steadfastly,  though  it  w’as  some  time  before  he  could 
make  up  his  mind  in  which  direction  he  was  most  likely  to 
succeed.  “It  was  here  I  passed  my  miserable  youth,”  he  said 
to  Lady  Derby  at  Bradenham.  “I  was  devoured  by  ambition 
which  I  did  not  see  any  means  of  gratifying.” 

It  may  be  assumed  that  when  the  choice  of  a  profession  was 
put  before  him,  Disraeli  reasoned  very  much  as  Vivian  Grey  did  : 
“The  Bar — pooh!  Law  and  bad  jokes  till  w^e  are  forty,  and 
then  with  the  most  brilliant  success  the  prospect  of  gout  and  a 
coronet.  Besides,  to  succeed  as  an  advocate  I  must  be  a  great 
lawyer,  and  to  be  a  great  lawyer  I  must  give  up  my  chances  of 
being  a  great  man.  The  ‘  Services  ’  in  war-time  are  fit  only  for 
desperadoes  (and  that  truly  am  I),  and  in  peace  are  fit  only  for 
fools.  The  Church  is  more  rational.  I  should  like  to  act  Wolsey. 
but  the  thousand  and  one  chances  are  against  me,  and  my  destiny 
should  not  be  a  chance.”  It  was  not,  indeed,  easy  to  decide  what 
path  young  Disraeli  should  tread.  In  no  profession  could  he  hope 
even  for  a  fair  field  and  no  favour.  He  had  been  privately 
educated,  because  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  send  a  Jewish  lad  to  a  public  school. 
Isaac  Disraeli  did  suggest  Eton,  but  Mrs.  Disraeli  at  once  opposed 
it  on  the  ground  that  her  son  would  surely  be  burned  there  :  he 
would  not,  indeed,  have  been  burned,  or  hanged,  or  skinned :  but 
he  would  certainly  have  been  made  exceedingly  uncomfortable. 
Not  to  have  been  to  a  public  school  and  a  university  was  a 
drawback ;  and  there  was  always  the  supreme  disadvantage  of 
being  a  Jew.  This  has  not  been  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  by  the 
biographer,  perhaps  from  a  courteous  consideration  for  Jews  of 
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the  present  day,  but  the  prejudice — which  even  now  is  still  strong 
against  the  race,  though  fair  play  is  given  to  individuals — was 
then  so  great  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  ignored  in  any  examination 
of  the  career  of  Disraeli.  Literature  reflects  the  nation  that 
gives  it  birth,  and  in  English  literature  the  Jew'  had  been  con¬ 
temptuously  and  cruelly  portrayed  from  Shakespeare  to  Thackeray 
and  Dickens  ;  he  is,  almost  without  exception,  presented  as  rogue, 
money-lender,  or  bailiff.  It  remained  for  Disraeli  to  alter  this, 
and  if,  in  his  patriotic  zeal,  he  w'ent  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
drew  his  compatriots  with  the  poet’s  pen,  it  is  not  for  one  w'ho 
belongs  to  his  nation  to  cast  stones  at  him.  The  prejudice  w'as 
there,  and  Disraeli  knew  it,  and  dragged  it  from  its  hiding-place, 
and  brought  it  forth  into  the  glare  of  day.  “If,”  he  addressed 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Jewish  Disabilities  Bill,  “if  you 
had  not  forgotten  what  you  owe  to  this  people — if  you  were 
grateful  for  that  literature  which  for  thousands  of  years  has 
brought  so  much  instruction  and  so  much  consolation  to  the 
sons  of  men,  you  as  Christians  would  be  only  too  ready  to  seize 
the  first  opportunity  of  meeting  the  claims  of  those  who  profess 
this  religion ;  but  you  are  influenced  by  the  darkest  superstition 
of  the  darkest  ages  that  ever  existed  in  this  country.  It  is  this 
feeling  which  has  been  kept  out  of  this  debate,  indeed,  that  has 
been  kept  secret  in  yourselves — enlightened  as  you  are— and  that 
is  unknowingly  influencing  others  abroad.” 

Isaac  Disraeli  decided  that  his  son  should  be  a  lawyer,  and  the 
young  man  was  introduced  into  the  offices  of  a  firm  of  solicitors 
in  Old  Jewry;  but,  having  from  his  earliest  years  been  in  the 
midst  of  literary  society,  having  been,  as  he  expressed  it,  “born 
in  a  library,”  not  unnaturally  he  drifted  into  the  pursuit  of  letters. 
He  tried  his  ’prentice  hand  on  short  stories  and  verses,  and  while 
yet  a  boy  began  to  contribute  to  the  newspapers.  This  facility 
with  his  pen  nearly  led  to  his  undoing,  for  in  the  endeavour  to 
show  that  he  was  fit  for  better  things  than  sitting  on  a  stool  in 
a  lawyer’s  office,  he  became  involved  wuth  company  promoters, 
and  wrote  pamphlets  to  recommend  to  a  trusting  public  enter¬ 
prises  that  proved  to  be  unstable.  The  bubbles  burst,  and  the 
young  man  found  himself  heavily  in  debt  to  the  printers.  It 
was  with  the  object  of  making  some  money  with  which  to  pay 
off  his  creditors  that  he  wu-ote  a  novel.  The  consequences  w'ere 
far-reaching.  At  the  age  of  two-and-twenty  he  went  to  bed  one 
ni£rht  unknown,  and  on  the  following  morning  awoke  to  find 
himself  famous  as  the  author  of  Vivian  Grey,  a  book  which  set 
all  the  world  laughing  and  talking — save  those  caricatured  in  it. 
who  frowned  and  were  silent. 

The  success  of  Vivian  Grey  inclined  its  author  to  think  that 
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literature  was  his  surest  road  to  the  fame  after  which  he  hankered ;  | 

nor  was  this  belief  lessened  by  the  reception  given  to  the  second  I 

part  of  the  novel  published  in  the  following  year,  and  to  that  I 
admirable  satire,  The  Voyage  of  Captain  Popanilla.  He  might,  | 
perhaps,  forthwith  have  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature 
but  for  the  fact  that  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  had  to  go  I 

abroad.  Launched  in  life,  he  met  men  of  all  classes,  and,  measur-  | 

ing  himself  against  them  in  his  mind,  soon  experienced  the  desire 
to  pit  himself  against  them  in  the  world.  He  had  already  sound  I 
reasons  to  believe  that  he  must  succeed.  It  is,  for  instance,  no 
easy  thing  for  a  man,  uninterested  in  sport,  to  become  popular  I 

with  army  men,  but  Disraeli  discovered  in  a  few  days  not  only  i 

how  to  win  their  respect  but  how  to  extort  their  admiration.  “To  [ 

govern  men,  you  must  either  excel  them  in  their  accomplish-  | 

ments,  or  despise  them,”  he  wrote  to  his  father  from  Malta. 
“Clay  does  one,  I  do  the  other,  and  w’e  are  both  equally  popular.  j 
Affectation  tells  here  even  better  than  wit.  Yesterday  at  the  1 

racquet  court,  sitting  in  the  gallery  among  strangers,  the  ball  i 

entered  and  lightly  struck  me  and  fell  at  my  feet.  I  picked  it  ! 
up,  and  observing  a  young  rifleman  excessively  stiff,  I  humbly  | 
requested  him  to  forward  its  passage  into  the  court,  as  I  really  j 

had  never  thrown  a  ball  in  my  life.  This  incident  has  been  the  | 

general  subject  of  conversation  at  all  the  messes  to-day  I  ”  A  ] 

few  weeks  earlier  he  had  given  another  instance  of  the  way  “to  | 

govern  men.”  “Tell  my  mother,”  he  addressed  the  same  corre-  i 

spondent,  “that  as  it  is  the  fashion  among  the  dandies  of  this  j 

place — that  is,  the  officers,  for  there  are  no  others — not  to  wear  ■ 

waistcoats  in  the  morning,  her  new  studs  come  into  fine  play,  | 

and  maintain  my  reputation  of  being  a  great  judge  of  costume,  to 
the  admiration  and  envy  of  many  subalterns.  I  have  also  the  ' 

fame  of  being  the  first  wdio  ever  passed  the  Straits  with  two  I 

canes,  a  morning  and  an  evening  cane.  T  change  my  cane  as 
the  gun  fires,  and  hope  to  carry  them  both  on  to  Cairo.  It  is  i 
wonderful  the  effect  these  magical  wands  produce.  I  owe  to 
them  even  more  attention  than  to  being  the  supposed  author  of—  ‘ 
what  is  it? — I  forget.”  While  Disraeli  wrote  home  thus  com¬ 
placently  about  himself,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Sir  William  j 

Gregory,  who  declared  that  Disraeli  was  a  most  delightful  com-  .  ■ 
panion  in  a  tete-a-tHe,  added,  he  “made  himself  so  hateful  ji 

to  the  officers’  mess  that,  while  they  welcomed  Clay,  they  ceased  I 

to  invite  ‘  that  damned  bumptious  Jew^-boy.’  ”  | 

There  seemed  to  be  some  danger  that  Disraeli  might  develop  | 

merely  into  a  heau,  but  there  never  was  any  cause  for  alarm.  It  | 

amused  him — he  always  had  a  somewhat  cynical  outlook  upon  | 

life — to  see  how  easily  the  attention  of  the  world  was  attracted.  | 
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He  went  to  a  dinner-party  at  the  Bnhvcrs  wearing  black  velvet 
trousers— he  always  denied  that  the  trousers  were  green — a 
canary-coloured  waistcoat,  low  shoes,  silver  buckles,  lace  at  his 
wrists,  and  his  hair  in  ringlets ;  and  lo !  he  was  a  personage. 
Brummell  was  a  great  man  and  a  great  artist,  but  he  had  made 
the  fatal  mistake  of  making  dandyism  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
his  life  :  1  tisraeli ,  more  clear-sighted ,  knew  it  to  be  merely  a  move 
in  the  game  of  life.  He  played  this  game  and  won  it.  He  was 
talked  of — that  was  much  ;  but  not  all.  He  merely  wanted  a 
start;  given  that,  he  had  wit  enough  to  make  him  the  fashion, 
and  personal  magnetism,  and  good  looks,  and  an  air  of  mystery 
worth  all  the  other  qualities  put  together.  “Disraeli,”  Willis 
wrote  of  him  at  this  time,  “has  one  of  the  most  remarkable  faces 
I  ever  saw.  He  is  lividly  pale,  and  but  for  the  energy  of  his 
actions  and  the  strength  of  his  lungs,  would  seem  a  victim  to 
consumption.  His  eye  is  as  black  as  Erebus,  and  has  the  most 
mocking  and  lying-in-wait  expression  conceivable.  His  mouth  is 
alive  with  a  kind  of  wwking  and  impatient  nervousness,  and 
when  he  has  hurst  forth,  as  he  does  constantly,  with  a  particularly 
successful  cataract  of  expression,  it  assumes  a  curl  of  triumphant 
scorn  that  w’ould  be  wwthy  of  a  IMephistopheles.  His  hair  is  as 
extraordinary  as  his  taste  in  waistcoats.  A  thick,  heavy  mass 
of  jet-black  ringlets  falls  over  his  left  cheek  almost  to  his  collar¬ 
less  stock,  w'hilst  on  the  right  temple  it  is  parted  and  put  away 
with  the  smooth  carefulness  of  a  girl’s.  He  talks  like  a  race¬ 
horse  approaching  the  winning-post,  and  the  utmost  energy  of 
expression  is  flung  out  in  every  burst.”  This  contemporary 
description  has  been  quoted  in  more  than  one  book  on  Disraeli, 
but  no  apology  is  necessary  for  its  insertion  here,  because  it  gives 
so  excellent  and  true  a  portrait.  But  soon  he  abandoned  the 
exotic  style  of  dress  and  toned  down  the  exuberance  of  his  manner 
and  conversation  :  they  had  served  their  turn  and  might  be 
discarded. 

Disraeli,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  achieved  hife  purpose. 
“I  have  had  great  success  in  society  this  year,”  he  told  his  sister 
in  1834.  “I  am  as  popular  with  the  dandies  as  I  am  hated  by 
the  second-rate  men.  I  make  my  way  easily  in  the  highest  set, 
where  there  is  no  envy,  malice,  &c.,  and  where  they  like  to 
admire  and  be  amused.”  In  this  letter  he  mentions  that  he  was 
at  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans’  on  Monday,  at  Lady  Essex’s  on 
Tuesday,  and  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton’s  on  Wednesday.  He 
was  admitted  to  Almack’s  ;  D’Orsay  drew  his  portrait ;  he  counted 
among  his  intimates  Hertford,  Chandos,  Castlereagh,  Bulwer, 
Mrs.  Norton,  and  the  Gore  House  set,  and  found  an  enthusiastic 
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and  influential  admirer  in  Lyndhurst,  who  visited  him  at  Braden-  | 
ham,  and  to  whom  he  was  “my  dear  Dissy.”  | 

He  played,  and  seemed  always  ready  to  play,  but  all  the  time  I 

he  was  consolidating  his  position.  Posing  as  more  or  less  of  an  i 

idler,  he  worked  hard  and  worked  steadily.  He  wrote  some  short  5 
sketches,  the  satire,  Ixion  in  Heaven  and  The  Young  Duhe,  and  [ 
in  1832  produced  the  psychological  romance,  Contarini  Fleming. 
which  Mr.  Lucien  Wolf,  than  whom  no  one  speaks  with  greater 
authority  on  Disraeli,  has  declared  must  be  the  “fragmentary  i 

editio  princeps  ”  of  any  record  of  the  early  years  of  the  author.  ! 

Alroy  appeared  before  the  chorus  of  praise  evoked  by  Contarini  | 

Fleming  had  died  away,  and  this  was  followed  by  The  Revolu-  j 

tionary  Epich.  “My  works  are  the  embodification  of  my  | 

feelings,”  he  wrote  in  the  diary  to  which  Mr.  Monypenny  has  1 

had  access.  “In  Vivian  Grey  I  have  portrayed  my  active  and  | 

real  ambition;  in  Alroy  my  ideal  ambition;  The  Psychological  ! 

Romance  is  a  development  of  my  poetic  character.  This  trilogy  I 

is  the  history  of  my  feelings.”  j: 

Disraeli,  however,  had  discovered  that  while  literature  might  | 
bring  fame ,  it  could  not  satisfy  the  energy  that  burnt  within  him.  I 
“T  wish  to  act  what  I  write,”  he  declared  when  he  was  nine-and-  I 
twenty.  Even  though  he  loved  the  study,  his  nature  cried  out  | 
for  combat  in  the  open  field.  Politics  alone  could  give  him  what  >| 
he  wanted,  and  so  to  politics  he  turned.  He  stood  for  High  I 
Wycombe  in  1832,  and  there  and  elsewhere  during  the  next  few  [ 
years.  The  beaux  had  taken  notice  of  him.  society  had  opened  1 
its  doors  to  him,  and  now  statesmen  began  to  be  aware  of  his  I 
existence.  Lord  Grey  sneered,  “What  is  he?”  and  Disraeli  I 
hastened  to  inform  him  in  a  brilliant  pamphlet.  This  he  followed  I 
up  with  other  political  writings.  The  Crisis  Examined  and  A  I 
Vindication  of  the  English  Constitution.  He  attracted  further  | 
attention  to  himself  by  quarrels  with  Joseph  Hume  and  Daniel  I 
O’Connell ;  and  w’hen  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  in  183(  j 
as  member  for  Maidstone  he  was  already  a  notorious,  if  not  a  I 
distinguished,  figure.  1 

When  some  years  before  Lord  Melbourne,  sitting  next  to  I 
Disraeli  at  a  dinner-party,  asked  him  what  he  wished  to  become.  | 
“I  wish,  my  Lord.”  was  the  reply,  “to  become  Prime  IMinister.”  | 
The  statesman,  w'ho  might  well  have  been  pardoned  if  he  had  | 
wondered  whether  his  quaintly-attired  neighbour  was  a  madman.  | 
a  jester,  or  a  braggart,  had,  however,  been  sufficiently  impressed  I 
by  the  young  man’s  conversation  to  reply  seriously  to  the  | 
audacious  statement  and  solemnly  to  advise  him  to  abjure  “all  I 
these  foolish  notions.”  Mr.  Monypenny  relates  a  little-known  I 
sequel  to  the  story.  When  fourteen  years  later,  after  the  death  I 
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of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  and  shortly  before  his  own,  Melbourne 
heard  of  the  extreme  likelihood  of  Disraeli  becoming  leader  of  the 
Tory  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  “By  Gad  !  ”  he  exclaimed 
excitedly,  “the  fellow  will  do  it  yet.” 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Disraeli  meant  what  he  said  to 
Melbourne.  “Heard  [in  the  House  of  Commons]  Macaulay’s 
best  speech,  Shiel  and  Charles  Grant,”  he  wrote  to  his  sister  in 
1833.  “Macaulay  admirable  ;  but  between  ourselves,  I  could  floor 
them  all.  This  entrc  nous  :  I  was  never  more  confident  of 
anything  than  that  I  could  carry  everything  before  me  in  that 
House.  The  time  will  come  .  .  .”  The  time  did  come,  as  all 
the  world  knows.  He  survived  the  disaster  that  attended  his 
maiden  speech  ;  he  lived  down  ridicule  that  would  have  over¬ 
thrown  many  a  strong  man.  His  party  soon  found  him  useful, 
therefore  they  tolerated  him ;  subsequently  they  encouraged  him. 
One  day  it  dawned  upon  those  who  had  sneered  at  him ,  and  upon 
those  who  had  regarded  him  as  a  tool  to  be  discarded  at  will, 
that  he  was  the  master  of  them  all.  The  discovery  was  disconcert¬ 
ing,  and  the  party  showed  signs  of  revolt ;  for  a  time  it  seemed 
as  if  it  would  have  chosen  another  leader ;  but  there  was  no  one 
who  could  stand  against  Disraeli,  and  so,  not  with  the  best  grace 
in  the  world,  it  acquiesced  in  the  inevitable.  As  the  late  Lord 
Salisbury  put  it  wittily,  there  were  three  things  from  which 
mankind  could  not  escape — toothache,  taxation,  and  Mr.  Disraeli. 
“A  literary  hero,”  said  Thackeray  (who  had  no  liking  for  him) 
in  a  long-forgotten  speech  at  the  Tuterary  Fund  dinner  in  1852, 
“who,  at  twenty  years  of  age,  astonished  the  world  with  his 
brilliant  story  of  Virian  Grey :  who,  in  a  little  time  afterwards, 
and  still  in  the  youthful  period  of  his  life,  amazed  and  delighted 
the  public  with  The  Wondrnjts  Tale  of  Ahoy;  who,  presently 
following  up  the  course  of  his  career  and  the  development  of  his 
philosophical  culture,  explained  to  a  breathless  and  listening 
world  the  great  Caucasian  mystery;  who,  quitting  literature, 
then  went  into  politics ;  met ,  faced ,  and  fought ,  and  conquered 
the  great  political  giant  and  great  orator  of  those  days ;  who 
subsequently  led  Thanes  and  Earls  to  battle,  and  caused  reluctant 
Squires  to  carry’  his  lance:  and  w’ho,  but  the  other  day,  went  in 
a  gold  coat  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  Sovereign  as  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  Chancellor  of  Her  Majesty’s  Exchequer. 
What  a  hero  that  will  be  for  some  future  novelist,  and  what  a 
magnificent  climax  for  the  third  volume  of  his  story !  ”  And 
even  that,  of  course,  was  not  the  end,  for  fifteen  years  later, 
after  Thackeray  had  gone  down  to  his  grave,  Disraeli  became 
Prime  Minister.  It  is  a  great  achievement  for  any  man  to  rise 
to  the  highest  position  in  the  British  Empire ;  but  it  was  an 
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event  unprecedented  in  a  day  when  England  was  one  of  the  most 
aristocratic  of  countries,  the  House  of  Commons  practically  a 
preserve  for  the  sons  of  patrician  families,  and  the  only  passports 
to  society  a  title  or  a  million,  that  a  man  without  social  position, 
without  wealth,  solely  by  force  of  character  and  personal  qualifica¬ 
tions,  should  have  secured  the  blue  ribbon  of  political  life. 

Forti  nihil  difficile  was  Disraeli’s  motto,  and,  in  his  own  person, 
he  proved  its  truth.  He  had  to  fight  every  step  of  his  way;  but 
he  was  a  born  gladiator,  and  woe  to  the  man  bold  enough  or 
foolish  enough  to  challenge  him  to  a  combat  of  pen  or  tongue. 
To  his  credit  be  it  written,  he  never  hit  a  small  man.  He  attacked 
the  giants.  His  was  the  right  to  contend  against  the  strongest. 
The  Englishman,  w'ho  above  all  things — above  wealth,  above 
rank,  above  genius  itself — esteems  courage,  came  gradually  to 
admire  him,  until,  in  later  days,  enmity,  save  legitimate  political 
enmity,  ceased,  and  “Dizzy”  became  the  favourite  of  his 
Sovereign,  a  hero  among  his  peers,  and  the  idol  of  his  country. 

In  later  days  when  he  had  climbed,  as  he  expressed  it,  to 
the  top  of  the  greasy  pole,  many  forgot  the  difficulties  which 
he  had  had  to  overcome.  His  most  notable  victory  was  the 
conquest  of  the  Queen.  In  the  winter  of  1847  she  was  both 
amused  and  disgusted  when  Sir  Charles  Wood  in  a  public 
speech  mentioned  Disraeli  as  a  person  destined  to  hold  high 
office  in  the  next  Conservative  Government.  Yet  in  little  more 
than  three  years  Disraeli,  never  having  held  any  minor  office, 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Queen,  being  a  strictly  constitutional 
monarch,  raised  no  objection,  but  she  clearly  show'cd  her  feelings 
by  striking  his  name  off  the  list  of  ministers  w'ho  were  to 
take  their  turns  as  ministers  in  attendance  while  she  was  at 
Balmoral.  How  gradually  her  prejudice  was  removed,  and  hov 
she  came  to  respect,  admire,  and  love  him,  history  has  recorded. 
She  had  hated  him  as  the  bitter  opponent  of  Peel,  but  subse¬ 
quently  she  gave  to  him  an  affection  that  she  had  never  bestowed 
on  Peel.  When  he  made  the  Queen  an  Empress  many  people 
sneered,  and  declared  that  at  best  it  was  an  empty  title,  mere 
ceremonial  :  at  worst,  a  minister’s  flattery.  It  may  have  been  so, 
but  then  Disraeli  knew  for  how  much  ceremony  counts  in  the 
East.  And  in  this  matter,  as,  indeed,  in  so  many  other  matters, 
he  knew  that  while  the  man  who  studies  trifles  for  themselves 
is  a  fool,  he  who  studies  trifles,  realising  the  effect  they  will  have 
on  others,  is  a  philosopher. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  was  no  malice  in  Disraeli, 
and  it  has  been  truly  said  of  him  that  he  never  forgot  a  friend 
and  never  remembered  an  enemy.  “I  never  trouble  to  be 
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avenged,”  he  declared  to  Reginald  Brett.  “When  a  man  injures 
me,  I  put  his  name  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  lock  it  up  in  a  drawer. 

It  is  marvellous  how  the  men  I  have  thus  labelled  have  the 
knack  of  disappearing.”  Hard  blows  he  took  and  gave  in  Parlia¬ 
mentary  warfare,  and  when  the  battle  was  over  thought  no  more 
of  those  he  had  received  than  of  those  he  had  given.  “A 
politician,”  he  said  in  one  of  his  books,  “must  learn  to  endure, 
to  forget,  and  to  forgive.”  Throughout  the  earlier  years  of  his 
career  Punch  showed  itself  a  malevolent  enemy,  and  in  that  paper 
no  one  attacked  him  with  more  vigour  than  John  Leech.  When 
the  artist  passed  away  in  1864  the  Liberal  Government  gave  a 
pension  to  his  wife.  When  she  died  four  years  later  Disraeli  was 
in  office,  and  he  at  once  directed  that  the  pension  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  children.  Many  enemies  he  had,  some  through 
envy,  some  through  conscientious  scruples  ;  the  former  he  ignored, 
for  the  latter  he  had  nothing  but  respect.  Who,  having  read,  does 
not  remember  that  onslaught  in  Shooting  Niagara — and  after  :  — 
“Traitorous  politicians  grasping  at  votes,  even  from  the  rabble, 
have  brought  it  on.  One  cannot  but  consider  them  traitorous ; 
and  for  one’s  owm  poor  share,  would  rather  have  been  shot  than 
have  been  concerned  in  it.  .  .  .  Nay,  have  I  not  a  kind  of  saci-ed 
satisfaction  of  the  malicious,  or  even  of  the  judiciary,  kind  .  .  . 
that  he  they  call  Dizzy  is  to  do  it :  that  other  jugglers  of  an 
unconscious  and  deeper  type,  having  sold  their  mother’s  body 
for  a  mess  of  official  pottage,  this  clever,  conscious  juggler  steps 
in.  ‘  Soft,  you  my  honourable  friends  :  I  will  weigh  out  the 
corpse  of  your  mother — mother  of  mine  she  never  was,  but  only 
stepmother  and  milch-cow — and  you  shan’t  have  the  pottage — 
not  yours,  you  observe,  but  mine  !  ’  ”  Disraeli  seven  years  later 
took  his  revenge.  In  a  letter  that  the  recipient  called  “magnani¬ 
mous  and  noble,”  he  offered  Carlyle,  not  a  title,  because  “I 
have  remembered  that,  like  myself,  you  are  childless,  and  may 
not  care  for  hereditary  honours,”  but  the  highest  distinction 
for  merit  in  the  Queen’s  gift,  “never  yet  conferred  except 
for  direct  services  to  the  State,”  the  Grand  Order  of  the 
Bath.  “It  is  not  well  that  in  the  sunset  of  your  life  you  should 
be  disturbed  by  common  cares.  I  see  no  reason  w’hy  a  great 
author  should  not  receive  from  the  nation  a  pension ,  as  well  as  a 
lawyer  or  a  statesman,”  Disraeli  added,  and  begged  Carlyle  to 
accept  such  an  annuity  as  “was  cheerfully  accepted  and  enjoyed 
by  the  great  spirit  of  Johnson  and  the  pure  integrity  of  Southey.” 
Carlyle  did  not  accept  either  offer,  but  the  fact  that  they  were 
made  by  one  whom  he  had  always  bitterly  assailed  touched  him 
deeply.  “It  reveals  to  me,”  he  wrote  to  Lady  Derby,  “after  all 
the  hard  things  I  have  said  of  him,  a  new  and  unexpected  stratum 
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of  genial  dignity  and  manliness  of  character  which  I  had  by  no 
means  given  him  credit  for.  It  is,  as  my  penitent  heart 
admonishes  me,  a  kind  of  ‘  heaping  coals  of  fire  on  my  head,’  and 
I  do  truly  repent  and  promise  to  amend.”  The  story  is,  indeed, 
well-known ,  but  it  is  wwthy  of  repetition  as  throwing  light  upon 
one  aspect  of  Disraeli,  and  as  affording  an  insight  into  Lord 
Iddesleigh’s  declaration  that  those  who  knew  Disraeli  well  loved 
him  deeply. 

What  Disraeli  might  have  done  as  Prime  Minister  had  he  been 
the  scion  of  a  governing  family,  and  part  of  the  way  smoothed 
for  him,  who  shall  say,  for  he  looked  at  things  more  clearly  and 
saw  further  into  the  future  than  most  statesmen.  As  it  was, 
he  wore  himself  out  fighting  his  way  to  that  office  for  which  in 
his  early  manhood  he  had  declared  himself  destined.  “A  con¬ 
sistent  man  believes  in  Destiny,”  he  wTote  in  Vivian  Grey,  “a 
capricious  man  in  Chance.”  When  he  was  congratulated  upon 
his  triumph  at  the  Berlin  Congress,  and  had  brought  back  with 
him  “Peace  and  Honour,”  “Yes,”  he  said,  “but  it  has  come  too 
late.”  The  ball  was  at  his  feet,  but  he  had  passed  the  span  of 
life  allotted  to  man  by  the  Psalmist,  and  he  had  no  energy  to 
kick  it,  and  perhaps  then  not  over-much  desire.  The  battle  had 
been  too  long  and  too  strenuous ;  he  could  find  but  little  pleasure 
in  the  sweets  of  victory.  A  sad  and  weary,  a  splendid,  lonely 
man,  he  lived  every  hour  of  his  life  and  enjoyed  it,  and  he  never 
regretted  his  decision  to  enter  the  Parliamentary  arena.  “You 
have  chosen  the  only  career  in  w’hich  a  man  is  never  old,”  he 
said  in  his  last  days  to  a  young  man  starting  on  his  political 
career;  “a  statesman  can  feel  and  inspire  interest  longer  than 
any  other  man.”  And  there  in  his  own  words  is  given  to  the 
world  the  master-key  to  his  character — to  inspire  interest. 

Lewis  Melville. 
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The  present  political  situation  affords  a  curious  comment  on  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  made  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  that  “Home  Eule  was  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne.”  It  would 
be  awkward  for  the  King  if  Queen  Anne  were  as  lively  as  Home 
Rule.  At  the  last  General  Election  three  main  issues  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  constituents  :  The  limitation  of  the  Lords’  veto, 
the  Budget,  and  Home  Eule.  There  was  a  substantial  British 
majority  in  favour  of  all  three.  But  the  largest  composite 
majority  w’as  in  favour  of  Home  Eule,  for  on  that  issue  alone 
not  merely  the  Liberal  and  Labour  parties,  but  the  entire  Irish 
Nationalist  representation  of  eighty-two  members,  orthodox  and 
independent,  are  pledged  to  vote  as  one  man. 

As  matters  now  stand  Irish  Nationalists  are  the  supreme  arbi¬ 
trators  in  the  making  or  unmaking  of  British  Governments.  They 
can  give  the  Free  Traders  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two,  or  the  Tariff  Eeformers  a  majority  of  forty-two  just  as  they 
please,  and  their  absolute  and  uncontrolled  choice  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  and  a  policy  for  Great  Britain  is  confessedly  determined, 
not  in  the  smallest  degree  by  Great  Britain’s  wishes  or  needs, 
but  by  what  they  deem  most  expedient  for  Ireland.  This  curious 
situation  is  one  of  the  bye-products  of  the  continuous  refusal  of 
Home  Eule. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone — the  greatest  and  most  patriotic  states¬ 
man  of  his  generation — first  proposed  Home  Eule  in  1885,  he 
was  defeated  by  a  small  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  country.  But  in  the  election 
of  1892,  when  Home  Eule  was  practically  the  sole  issue  before 
the  country,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  a  majority  of  forty  in  its  favour. 
That  majority  would  unquestionably  have  been  enormously 
increased  but  for  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  violent  controversy 
then  in  progress  in  Ireland  over  Parnell’s  leadership.  However, 
in  spite  of  a  frantic  Unionist  opposition.  Home  Eule  got 
safely  through  the  Commons,  to  be  vetoed  by  the  Lords,  and, 
mainly  through  the  shilly-shally  leadership  of  Lord  Eosebery, 
defeated  in  the  country.  At  the  General  Election  of  1896,  it  is 
tnie,  many  influential  Liberals,  acting  under  the  Eosebery 
influence,  from  which  they  have  now’  been  happily  and  w’holly 
emancipated,  bound  themselves  by  a  self-denying  ordinance  not 
to  deal  with  Home  Eule  in  the  ensuing  Parliament.  But  their 
leader.  Campbell-Bannerman,  in  Lord  Eosebery’s  own  phrase. 

(1)  The  FoRTN’Tr.HTLT  Review  opens  its  columns  to  all  reasoned  statements  on 
controversial  issues;  but  it  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  views  of  its 
contributors. — [Ed.,  F.R.] 
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“raised  the  banner  of  Home  Rule  in  its  most  undisguised  form," 
and  everywhere  the  Unionists  endeavoured  to  make  Home  Rule 
the  main  issue  in  a  contest  in  wdiich  they  were  subjected  to  an 
overwhelming  and  unprecedented  defeat.  Surely  this  may  be 
fairly  claimed  as  a  second  Home  Rule  mandate  from  the  electors. 

In  the  last  election,  at  any  rate,  the  issue  was  fairly  and 
squarely  before  the  electorate,  and  there  has  been  a  clear  majority 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  as  defined 
by  Mr.  Asquith  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Redmond. 

One  thing  may  be  mentioned  as  illustrating  the  vitality  of 
this  issue.  For  nearly  a  dozen  General  Elections  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Irish  constituents  have  never  once  varied  in  their 
demand.  There  have  been  divisions  amongst  themselves  on  one 
question  or  another  (personal,  for  the  most  part),  but  no  candi¬ 
date,  whatever  his  qualifications,  wmuld  ever  have  had  the  faintest 
chance  in  an  Irish  Nationalist  constituency  who  did  not  declare 
himself  a  steadfast  and  uncompromising  supporter  of  Home  Rule. 
This  fidelity  of  the  Irish  people  to  an  ideal  is,  indeed,  in  somewhat 
cnrious  contrast  with  the  fickleness  of  the  English  electorate. 
Home  Rule  is,  then,  clearly  a  live  issue,  demanding  settlement 
with  an  ever-growdng  urgency.  It  must  be  settled  in  the  near 
future  by  one  British  party  or  the  other — or  by  both.  It  wall  be 
remembered  that  Mr.  Gladstone  strongly  favoured  the  view  that 
both  the  two  great  English  parties  should  combine  to  effect  a 
settlement.  Now,  more  than  ever,  does  this  view  seem  expedient. 
Between  the  two  chief  British  parties  there  is  a  great  and 
dominant  issue.  Free  Trade  and  Tariff  Reform — w^hich  is  of  the 
tw’o  the  more  expedient  for  Great  Britain?  On  this  issue  Ireland 
refuses  to  take  sides  while  the  question  of  Home  Rule  is  in 
abeyance.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  assumed  that  Ireland  has 
no  interest  in  the  issue.  Her  interest  in  it  is  real  and  deep,  though 
it  is  dominated  by  the  more  vital  question  of  her  national  self- 
government.  If  I  might  venture  an  opinion,  I  should  say  that 
the  great  majority  of  Irishmen  are  in  favour  of  Tariff  Reform. 
But  they  “wear  their  rue”  with  a  difference.  Tariff  Reform  as 
at  present  proposed,  treating  the  three  kingdoms  as  a  single  unit, 
would  plainly  be  disastrous  to  Ireland. 

The  Tariff  Reformers  of  Great  Britain  desire  protection  from 
foreign  manufacturing  rivals.  They  complain  that  those  rivals, 
protected  in  their  home  markets,  are  able  to  dump  down  their 
surplus  product  in  Great  Britain  at  a  price  that  disables  British 
competition . 

But  in  the  few  manufactures  Ireland  still  possesses,  Great 
Britain  is  her  chief,  almost  her  only,  rival.  It  is  British  jealousy 
and  British  competition  that  has  hurt,  or  killed,  her  industries.  To 
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take  a  single  example  amongst  many  :  When  the  prosperity  of 
the  Irish  woollen  trade  threatened  English  manufacturers,  an 
Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  by  the  English  Parliament  con¬ 
fessedly  designed  to  destroy  it.  It  was  enacted  that  any  Irish 
woollen  manufacturer  attempting  to  trade  abroad  should  forfeit 
vessel  and  cargo,  and  be,  moreover,  subject  to  a  five  hundred 
pounds'  fine.  By  such  selfish  and  shameless  legislation  were 
Irish  industries  crippled  or  ruined.  Of  late,  it  is  true,  there  has 
been  something  of  a  revival ,  which  would  doubtless  be  encouraged 
bv  a  genuine  and  judicious  protection  such  as  an  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  could  afford.  On  the  other  hand,  Ireland’s  main  industry, 
food,  could  hold  its  owm  in  England  against  any  restrictive  tariffs 
ever  likely  to  be  imposed. 

But  the  Tariff  Eeform  which  would  give  Britain  protection  in 
ber  home  market  while  retaining  her  Free  Trade  with  Ireland, 
would  mean  the  utter  ruin  of  Ireland’s  struggling  industries 
by  the  dumping  down  of  British  surplus  products  in  her  home 
markets.  Irish  industries  once  destroyed,  British  manufacturers 
protected  from  foreign  competition  could,  like  Shylock  when  his 
rival  was  removed,  “make  what  merchandise  they  will”  in 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  declared  in  a  recent  speech  in  Man¬ 
chester  that  if  Tariff  Eeform  were  adopted  in  Britain,  India 
would  be  plainly  entitled  to  a  reciprocal  right  of  protection  against 
British  manufactures.  It  is  plain  that  Ireland  would  be,  at 
least,  equally  entitled  to  such  protection.  It  is  worth  remem¬ 
bering  that  a  separate  tariff  for  Ireland  was  one  of  the  terms 
included  in  Mr.  Parnell’s  negotiations  with  Lord  Salisbury. 

With  the  question  of  Free  Trade  or  Tariff  Eeform  for  Great 
Britain  alone,  Ireland  is  not  in  the  least  concerned,  and  it  would 
be  surely  to  the  advantage  of  British  parties  to  have  a  chance 
fif  I  may  be  pardoned  an  Irish  expression)  to  fight  out  that  issue 
“in  peace  and  quietness,”  unmolested  by  Irish  skirmishes.  That 
can  never  be  done  until  Home  Eule  has  been  conceded  to  Ireland. 

The  opposition  to  Home  Eule  in  the  abstract  has  almost  wholly 
disappeared.  The  great  majority  of  Irish  Unionists,  if  they  could 
be  convinced  that  every  class  and  creed  in  Ireland  would  have 
fair  play  under  Home  Eule,  would  cordially  welcome  its  adoption. 
If  British  Unionists  could  be  convinced  that  Ireland  under  Home 
Rule  would  be  loyal,  contented  and  prosperous,  they  would  be, 
not  merely  unanimous,  but  enthusiastic  in  its  support. 

There  is,  it  is  true,  an  Orange  ascendancy  party  in  Ireland, 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  North,  who  are  wholly  irreconcil¬ 
able.  The  assurance  of  fair  play  is  not  what  they  desire,  but 
the  continuance  of  supremacy.  This  is  the  same  party  who 
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threatened  to  “kick  the  Queen’s  crown  into  the  Boyne”  if  the 
Irish  Disestablishment  Act  was  passed,  who  so  bitterly  opposed 
the  removal  from  the  King’s  coronation  oath  of  the  gross  and 
gratiiitious  insults  to  his  Catholic  subjects  against  which  he  and 
his  illustrious  father  had  protested,  and  who  are  now  prepared 
to  line  the  ditches  of  Ulster  with  riflemen  if  Home  Eule  becomes 
law.  But  no  one  in  Ireland  takes  those  blusterings  seriously. 
“Ulsteria,”  as  it  was  happily  called  by  Campbell-Bannerman,  is 
a  noisy  and  troublesome  disease,  but  it  is  not  dangerous.  When 
Home  Eule  is  actually  carried  the  Orange  party  will  accept  it  as 
placidly  as  they  accepted  Irish  Church  Disestablishment,  and 
make  the  best  of  it. 

The  great  majority  of  Irish  Unionists,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
are  honestly  afraid  of  intolerance  and  injustice  under  Home  Eule, 
though  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  fear  is  rapidly  diminishing.  To 
them  Home  Eule,  in  Lord  Eosebery’s  phrase  in  his  speech  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  policy,  is  “a  leap  in  the  dark,”  and 
if  they  were  convinced  with  him  that  it  was  “  a  leap  towards  the 
light”  they  would  be  quite  willing  to  risk  it.  This  class  of 
Unionists  are  quite  as  patriotic  as  their  Nationalist  opponents. 
They  see  as  clearly  that  Ireland  has  not  thriven,  and  cannot 
thrive,  under  an  alien  Government  which  has  neither  the 
knowledge  nor  the  desire  to  rule  the  country  with  a  sole  view  to 
its  prosperity.  They  would  be  glad  to  have  their  interests 
disentangled  from  the  adverse  interests  of  England,  they  would 
rejoice  that  Ireland  should  be  no  longer  the  shuttle-cock  of 
opposing  English  parties,  and  above  all,  they  desire  for  them¬ 
selves — a  most  praiseworthy  ambition — an  active  part  in  the 
government  of  their  own  country. 

But  they  do  not  trust  the  competence  or  tolerance  of  an  Irish 
Parliament,  and  they  do  not  believe  that  the  Nationalist  party 
as  at  present  constituted  is  competent  to  govern  the  country  with 
wisdom  and  success.  In  fact,  their  objection  to  Home  Eule.  like 
Mr.  Bright’s,  is  not  an  objection  to  the  measure  but  to  the  men. 

They  point  to  the  fact  that  Unionists,  with  some  exceptions, 
notably  Lord  Killanin  and  Lord  Dunraven,  are  at  present 
excluded  from  local  representative  bodies  in  Ireland ,  and  they  fear 
a  similar  exclusion  from  an  Irish  legislative  assembly.  The 
deduction  is  hardly  a  fair  one.  While  the  fight  for  Home  Eule 
is  in  progress  representative  positions  in  Ireland  are  regarded  as 
the  entrenchments  of  the  Home  Eule  forces.  But  when  Home 
Eule  is  conceded  and  accepted,  when  all  Irishmen  are  Home 
Eulers,  there  will  be  no  motive  and  no  excuse  for  exclusion.  The 
Nationalist  party  are  an  army  of  conquest,  which  will  be  volun¬ 
tarily  disbanded  when  the  battle  is  won.  It  will  then  be  for 
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Ireland  to  choose  her  own  rulers,  and  it  is,  to  my  thinking,  quite 
certain  that  in  a  few  years  there  will  be  a  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment  in  this  country. 

The  instincts  of  an  agricultural  and  Catholic  community  are, 
of  necessity.  Conservative.  A  nation  composed  mainly  of  small 
landed  proprietors,  passionately  attached  to  the  land,  will  insist, 
perhaps  even  too  strenuously,  that  the  rights  of  property  shall  be 
protected  and  respected. 

The  idea  that  there  would  be  anything  like  religious  intolerance 
under  a  Home  Rule  Government  is  too  absurd  to  be  seriously 
considered.  In  the  three  provinces  where  the  Irish  Catholics  are 
in  an  overwhelming  majority,  bigotry  is  unknown,  and  there  is 
always  a  hearty  welcome  in  the  Irish  party  for  the  Protestant 
Home  Ruler.  The  phase  “  Home  Rule  means  Rome  Rule  ”  is 
an  utter  fallacy.  It  is  not  merely  untrue  ;  it  is  the  reverse  of  truth. 

It  is  quite  true,  and,  indeed,  inevitable,  that  under  existing 
conditions  Catholics  and  Protestants  should,  for  the  most 
part,  be  divided  into  opposing  camps;  though  even  this  is  not, 
as  we  have  seen,  universally  true.  At  the  recent  election  in 
North  Louth  the  Protestant  electors  combined  with  his 
Eminence  Cardinal  Logue  and  his  Grace  Archbishop  Walsh  to 
give  Mr.  T.  M.  Healy  a  majority  of  ninety-nine  in  a  Catholic 
constituency,  which  is  resolved  to  reverse  the  result  at  the  next 
election.  But  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  or  written  on 
the  subject,  the  Irish  priest  is  not  desirous  of  an  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  secular  affairs.  He  very  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  his  owm 
exclusion  from  election  and  administration  under  the  Irish  Local 
Government  Act.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  how*ever,  he 
is  an  Irish  Nationalist  as  well  as  a  priest,  and  a  welcome  and 
valuable  ally  in  the  great  battle  for  Home  Rule  he  is  naturally 
forced  into  political  prominence,  his  influence  and  authority  being 
in  exact  proportion  to  his  zeal  in  the  National  cause.  The  few 
Catholic  priests  and  bishops  who  are  not  Home  Rulers,  though 
respt'cted  and  obeyed  in  spiritual  affairs,  are  wholly  destitute  of 
political  influence.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
priestly  activity  and  authority  wdll  be  diminished,  almost  to  dis¬ 
appearance,  by  the  concession  of  Home  Rule. 

When  the  long  and  bitter  controversy,  which  has  set  creed 
against  creed  and  class  against  class  in  Ireland,  has  finally  closed, 
the  estrangement  it  has  created  must  disappear.  Already  William 
O’Brien,  who  was  at  one  time  regarded  as  the  most  extreme  and 
intolerant  of  Irish  Nationalists,  is  preaching  toleration  and 
generosity  for  landlord.  Unionist,  and  Protestant,  in  language  as 
vehement  as  he  ever  used  to  denounce  the  cruelties  of  landlordism 
and  the  iniquities  of  the  Union, 
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If  then  Irish  Unionists  have  no  reason  to  fear  intolerance,  need 
English  Unionists  fear  rebellion  in  a  self -governed  Ireland? 

When  Home  Rule  was  first  adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  all  kinds 
of  panic-stricken  cries  were  raised  and  credited  in  Great  Britain. 
Home  Rule  meant  “revolution,”  “rebellion,”  “separation,” 
“dismemberment  of  the  Empire.”  Lord  Salisbury  protested 
against  the  danger  to  England  of  a  “hostile  Ireland  on  her  flank." 
One  seldom  hears  those  cries  now.  The  fact  that  Home  Rule 
was  adopted  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  fact  that  it  is  adopted  by  the 
whole  Liberal  party,  constitute  sufficient  answer  to  the  panic- 
monger’s  pretence  that  it  is  open  and  flagrant  treason  to  the 
Empire.  The  splendid  success  which  attended  the  generou.s 
concession  of  Home  Rule  to  South  African  Colonies  has  com¬ 
pletely  dissipated  the  Irish  scare.  The  case  of  the  Transvaal  not 
merely  covers  but  overlaps  the  case  of  Ireland.  It  answers  every 
objection  of  the  scaremongers.  “There  are  two  races,  they  say, in 
Ireland,”  there  are  also  two  races  in  the  Transvaal.  The  National 
majority  in  Ireland  are  disloyal,  so  also  were  the  Boers;  the 
last  rebellion  in  Ireland  was  fifty  years  ago,  the  Boers’  rebellion 
was  only  the  other  day.  There  is  no  answer  to  the  argument 
that  the  same  treatment  is  bound  to  produce  the  same  results 
in  both  countries.  The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  it  is  the  refusal 
of  Home  Rule  that  provokes  Irish  hostility,  and  it  is  by  kindness, 
not  harshness,  that  hostility — thoroughly  deserved  in  the  past— 
must  be  appeased.  The  British  Empire  has  as  much  to  gain  as 
Ireland  has  by  the  change. 

To  begin  with  the  British  Parliament  is  hopelessly  clogged  by 
Irish  affairs,  until  at  last  the  crowning  absurdity  is  reached  that 
a  “  hostile  Ireland  ”  is  in  the  position  to  select  a  Government  for 
Great  Britain,  and  to  dictate  the  financial  policy  of  the  Empire. 
From  the  first  the  financial  disparity  between  the  richest  country 
in  the  world  and  the  poorest  was  so  great  that  Ireland’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  Imperial  exchequer  was  a  matter  of  very  small  moment 
to  Great  Britain.  But  now  matters  have  reached  such  a  pass 
that  Ireland’s  contribution  to  Imperial  purposes  has  completely 
vanished,  and  the  Treasury  is  threatened  in  the  near  future  with 
a  permanent  Irish  deficit.  The  thirteen  millions  raised  in  Ireland 
is  spent  in  Ireland,  and  Great  Britain  does  not  reap  a  farthing 
benefit  from  the  exorbitant  and  unjust  taxation  for  which  she  is 
responsible.  The  Imperial  exchequer  would,  therefore,  be  at 
least  as  well  off,  probably  better,  if  the  financial  painter  was  cut 
and  Ireland  were  allowed  to  raise  and  spend  her  own  taxes  and 
run  her  own  Government.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  grossly 
extravagant  expenditure  in  all  departments  of  Irish  Government 
can  doubt  that  an  efficient  administration  is  possible  on  a  much 
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I  smaller  revenue  than  is  at  present  squandered  on  inefficiency. 
On  this  point  a  very  brief  examination  of  Danish  finance  must 
suffice  to  convince  the  most  sceptical. 

In  many  ways  Ireland  and  Denmark  are  similarly  situated. 
Both  depend  mainly  for  material  prosperity  on  the  development 
of  their  agricultural  resources,  and  in  Denmark  those  resources 
have  been  systematically  and  most  successfully  developed  by  a 
sympathetic  Government.  The  entire  revenue  of  Denmark  is 
under  five  millions  sterling.  It  is  true  that  its  population  is 
only  a  little  over  half  the  population  of  Ireland — tw^o  millions 
six  hundred  thousand  as  compared  with  four  millions  four  hundred 
thousand — but  there  are  many  expenses  of  government  which 
are  not  dependent  on  the  size  or  population  of  the  country  to  be 
governed ;  Denmark  has  to  provide  for  an  army  and  navy  at  the 
cost  of  over  a  million.  Military  and  naval  pensions,  and  expenses 
of  sovereign  and  court,  come  to  close  on  half  a  million  more.  To 
none  of  those  burdens  w'ould  Ireland  be  subjected.  Ireland’s 
present  contribution  of  thirteen  millions  to  the  Exchequer  would 
plainly  be  more  than  sufficient  for  her  w’ants,  even  allowing  a 
reasonable  contribution  for  Imperial  purposes,  and  her  revenue 
under  a  sympathetic  Government  would  be  no  longer  wasted  in 
reckless  extravagance,  but  w’ould  be  devoted,  as  in  Denmark,  tc 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country. 

The  question  of  the  Lords  is,  of  course,  closely  associated 
with  Home  Rule.  Once  already  the  veto  has  blocked  the  way ; 
a  second  obstruction  was  threatened.  It  was,  therefore,  inevit¬ 
able  that  the  Irish  party,  the  moment  they  found  the  power  in 
their  hands,  should  insist  on  a  prompt  and  determined  campaign 
against  the  hereditary  veto.  There  has  been  too  much  “ploughing 
of  the  sand,”  to  borrow  the  phrase  with  which  Mr.  Asquith 
justified  the  dilatory  tactics  of  Lord  Rosebery’s  Government.  If 
when  the  Peers  rejected  the  Budget  in  the  last  Parliament,  Mr. 
.\squith,  instead  of  dissolving,  had  brought  in  the  veto  resolution, 
he  could  have  presented  it  to  the  King  backed  by  a  three  hundred 
majority,  and  if  the  King,  in  the  face  of  such  a  majority,  had 
refused  the  requisite  guarantees,  the  Premier  could  have  gone  on 
the  straight  issue  to  the  country. 

There  seemed  a  danger  at  the  opening  of  the  session  that  the 
same  dilatory  tactics  w’ould  be  repeated  if  it  were  not  for  the 
resolute  action  of  Mr.  Redmond.  That  danger  is  passed.  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  has  quite  frankly  explained  that  one  of  the 
chief  arguments  for  the  removal  of  the  veto  is  the  necessity  of 
effecting  some  such  National  settlement  with  Ireland  as  has  been 
already  so  triumphantly  effected  in  South  Africa. 

Already  in  three  different  Parliaments  Home  Rule  has  had  a 
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substantial  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  the  Liberals 
return  to  power  at  the  next  election  they  are  bound  to  give  it 
a  foremost  place  on  their  programme.  It  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  the  Tariff  Reformers  can  return  independent  of  an  Irish 
vote,  which  would  compel  them  favourably  to  consider  the 
question  under  penalty  of  an  immediate  dissolution.  It  was 
plainly  advisable  for  I^nionists  to  reconsider  their  position  in  view 
of  such  contingencies. 

The  Conference  gave  them  their  chance.  The  great  battle  on 
the  issue  of  the  hereditary  veto  seemed  instant  and  inevitable 
when  the  King’s  death,  and  the  genuine  and  general  grief  created 
by  this  calamity,  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  com¬ 
promise.  A  truce  was  called  and  the  leaders  met  in  front  of  the 
opposing  armies. 

The  Irish  party  had,  however,  no  responsibility  for  the  Con¬ 
ference.  They  accepted  the  delay  with  reluctance  largely  influ¬ 
enced  by  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  late  King,  who  in 
Ireland  was  believed  to  have  been  converted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
a  policy  of  Home  Rule. 

In  view  of  the  Irish  predominance  in  Parliament  the  Con¬ 
ference  seemed  at  first  sight  a  mere  amiable  make-belief  of  which 
nothing  practical  could  come.  Compromise  on  the  veto  question 
appeared  impossible  while  the  Irish  demanded  its  total  abolition 
and  had  the  power  to  force  a  General  Election  on  that  issue. 
Bnt  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  only  as  a  barrier  against 
Home  Rule  that  they  are  specially  concerned  wdth  the  removal 
of  the  veto.  They  had,  of  course,  no  objection  to  a  compromise 
if  Home  Rule  were  included.  * 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  with  the  continued  progres.= 
of  the  Conference  the  rumour  grew  in  persistency  that  one  of  the 
terms  would  be  a  settlement  of  the  Irish  question  with  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  Unionists.  The  fact  that  without  such  settlement 
the  Conference  must  of  necessity  prove  abortive  ,  gave  credit  to  the 
rumour.  The  Irish  party  satisfied,  the  Irish  difficulty  out  of  the 
way ,  it  would  be  easy  to  arrive  at  a  constitutional  settlement  of 
the  new  constitution  and  powers  of  the  Upper  Chamber  which 
would  satisfy  British  feeling  on  the  subject.  The  Unionist  leaders 
who  took  part  in  the  Conference  were,  of  course,  aware  of  the 
great  and  growing  arguments  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  ;  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Colonies  which  are,  without  exception,  pledged  to 
its  support ;  the  conciliation  of  Irish-American  opinion :  the 
liberation  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  incubus  of  Irish 
business,  and  from  the  domination  of  the  Irish  party,  were  objects 
which  should  surely  commend  themselves  to  Unionist  statesmen. 
The  Conference  gave  them  their  opportunity.  They  could  not 
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I  stop  the  passage  of  Home  Rule,  but  they  might  impair,  if  not 
endanger  its  subsequent  success.  They  might,  as  in  the  time  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  meet  it  with  a  furious  attack  and  dogged  obstruc¬ 
tion,  or  with  friendly  criticism  and  improvement. 

This  then  was  the  real  question  to  be  decided  :  Would  the  Tariff 
Reformers  at  the  Conference  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  small 
Irish  minority  of  Ulster  extremists,  whose  political  stock-in-trade 
is  abuse  of  their  own  countrymen  ;  or  would  they  earn  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  Irish  Nationalists  by  frankly  accepting  Home  Rule  as 
inevitable,  and  by  assisting  in  a  peaceful  and  friendly  settlement 
of  the  (piestion?  Would  they  take  their  cue  from  the  Orange 
party  or  from  men  like  Lord  Dunraven,  who  constitute  a  large 
and  growing  class  in  Ireland,  anxious  that  if  Home  Rule  must 
come  it  may  come  with  as  little  friction  as  possible,  so  that  they 
themselves  may  have  a  chance  of  an  early  participation  in  the 
government  of  their  own  country? 

One  thing  was,  of  course,  certain,  that  Home  Rule,  whenever 
or  by  whoever  proposed,  must  be  of  a  character  to  secure  the 
cheerful  acceptance  of  the  Irish  party  and  people.  The  fiasco  of 
the  Liberal  Devolution  Bill  in  the  last  Parliament  could  not  be 
forgotten  or  ignored  in  their  deliberations. 

The  recent  very  friendly  discussion  of  “Imperial  Federation” 
in  the  Unionist  Press,  and  the  simultaneous  approval  of  Mr. 
John  Redmond  in  the  United  States  and  Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor 
in  Canada,  of  a  Federal  constitution  for  Ireland,  seemed  to  lend 
grounds  to  the  hope  that  a  friendly  solution  was  in  progress  with 
the  consent  of  all  parties  concerned. 

But  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  or  more  mischievous  than 
the  suggestion  that  either  Mr.  Redmond  or  Mr.  O’Connor  had 
said  anything  to  attenuate  the  Irish  demand.  The  Irish  party 
arc  not  committed  to  the  precise  Gladstonian  form  of  Home 
Rule,  of  which  the  financial  arrangements  especially  would  have 
■1  to  be  carefully  revised.  The  essentials  they  have  always 
[  demanded,  and  now  demand,  are  an  Irish  Legislative  Assembly 
]  for  the  making  of  Irish  laws  and  the  control  of  Irish  finance, 
I  with  an  Irish  Executive  dependent  on  that  Assembly.  But  they 
have  never  in  any  way  excluded  a  federal  arrangement  from 
I  favourable  consideration. 

I  During  Mr.  Gladstone’s  last  Parliament  a  Federal  solution  of 
the  Irish  difficulty  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Fletcher  Moulton,  M.P., 
j  in  a  very  able  artiede  published,  if  my  memory  rightly  serves,  in 
jj  the  Fortnightly  Review’,  and  the  one  exception  to  the  scheme 

I  taken  by  the  Irish  National  organ,  the  Freeman's  Journal,  with, 
as  I  have  reason  to  know,  the  full  approval  of  the  Irish  party, 
VOL.  LXXXVIII.  N.S.  3  Y 
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was  the  danger  of  delay.  By  activity  and  perseverance,  it  was 
contended,  Ireland  had  earned  the  right  to  first  place. 

“Ireland,”  the  Freeman’s  Journal  wrote  nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  “has  no  objection  to  be  the  pioneer  of  the  Federal  Movement, 
but  she  refuses  to  wait  for  a  convoy.”  That,  I  take  it,  is  the 
position  of  to-day. 

If  the  Unionists  could  have  risen  to  their  opportunity  a  peaceful 
and  acceptable  solution  on  this  basis  was  plainly  possible,  but 
the  official  announcement  that  the  Conference  “has  come  to  an 
end  without  arriving  at  an  agreement  ”  dissipates  the  hope. 
None  the  less  is  Home  Kulc  inevitable  in  the  near  future.  The 
Liberals  are  bound  by  principle,  jdedge,  and  necessity  to  carry 
it,  and  the  recent  friendly  discussion  by  the  Unionist  Press  of  a 
Federal  scheme,  and  its  frankly  expressed  disappointment  that 
no  such  solution  was  accepted  at  the  Confenmce,  go  to  show  how- 
much  the  virulence  of  the  opposition  has  abated. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  further  on  the  advantages  to  the 
Empire  of  such  a  peacemaking  between  two  close  neighbours  who 
have  never  heretofore  been  friends.  It  is  men,  not  money,  that 
the  British  Empire  needs  from  Ireland  ;  friendship,  not  servitude. 
If  “a  hostile  Ireland  on  her  flank  ”  is  a  danger  to  Great  Britain,  a 
friendly  Ireland  would  be  an  invaluable  safeguard.  Give  Ireland 
a  Government  worth  fighting  for,  and  you  give  Great  Britain  a 
strenuous  ally  in  resisting  invasion.  Moreover,  such  a  friendly 
settlement  would  include  the  whole  Irish  race  in  England,  in 
the  British  Colonies,  and  in  the  United  States,  where  the  hostility 
of  the  Irish  has  been  heretofore  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
that  Anglo-American  alliance  which  is  the  dearest  hope  of  British 
statesmanship. 

An  Outsider. 


ASPECTS  OF  TABIFF  EEFOEM.^ 


It  is  just  seven  years  since  the  plea  was  projected  into  the  political 
arena  that  our  existing  fiscal  system  is  not  the  best  of  all 
possible  systems  in  the  best  of  all  economic  wwlds.  Since 
1903,  however,  Tariff  Eeform  has  become  in  some  circles  only 
a  vague  and  indefinite  phrase  which  might  mean  anything  or 
nothing,  just  as  it  was  understood — or  misunderstood;  while 
Free  Trade  has  remained  the  fetish  of  those  who  crudely  imagine 
that  any  departure  from  the  cast-iron  conventions  of  the  Cobdenite 
School  must  mean  unblushing  Protection.  But  now,  when  men 
are  beginning  to  see  what  Socialism  may  and  does  mean,  they  are 
better  prepared  to  understand  what  Tariff  Eeform  is  intended  to 
be  and  shall  be.  The  time,  therefore,  has  come  to  regard  it  in 
its  various  aspects,  not  merely  as  an  antidote  to  Socialism  (with 
which,  indeed,  it  cannot  be  placed  either  in  juxtaposition  or  in 
economic  opposition,  however  the  two  questions  may  divide 
political  parties),  but  as  an  economic  necessity.  If  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  Budget  has  done  nothing  else — but  it  has  done  a  great 
deal  else — it  has  convinced  many  people  that  not  only  do  w’e  need 
to  broaden  the  basis  of  taxation  in  our  fiscal  system,  but  also  that 
we  must  modify  and  enlighten  the  hitherto  restricted  popular  view 
of  taxation.  And  it  is  a  significant  sign  of  the  times  that  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Tariff  Eeform  League  has  this  year 
been  held  in  Manchester. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  lay  down  the  proposition  that 
taxation  is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  raising  revenue  for  the 
national  needs — for  the  payment  of  services  rendered  by  the  State 
to  the  individual.  It  is,  therefore,  payment  by  the  individual  to 
the  State  for  the  general  good,  and  it  matters  not,  in  the  ultimate 
issue,  whether  it  is  levied  upon  the  person,  the  income,  the  house, 
the  domestic  animals,  the  vehicle,  the  breakfast-table,  the  dinner- 
table,  the  tea-table — on  his  business,  his  drink,  or  his  food.  So 
long  as  a  citizen  contributes  his  fair  quota  to  the  upkeep  of  the 
State,  it  matters  not  whether  he  pays  it  at  the  Inland  Eevenue 
Office  or  through  his  tobacconist,  his  wine  merchant,  or  publican, 
his  butcher,  or  grocer,  or  baker.  The  outcry  of  the  platformeer 
and  academic  economist  against  the  “taxation  of  the  food  of  the 
people  ”  is  simply — nonsense.  It  is  not  the  food  that  is  taxed,  or 
that  is  involved  in  Tariff  Eeform — but  the  people.  And  if  neces¬ 
sity  or  expediency  suggests  the  collection  of  some  portion  of 
the  national  revenue  through  the  purveyors  of  food  material, 

(1)  See  not«  to  preceding  article — equally  applicable  to  this. — [Ed.  F.R.] 
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each  taxpayer  can  regulate  the  extent  of  his  contribution  by  the 
measure  of  his  consumption.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  food  is,  and 
has  for  generations  been,  taxed  in  this  Free-Trade  country,  and 
It  is  no  more  non-economic  to  levy  a  tax  through  bread  than  it  is 
to  levy  one  through  beer  or  tea  or  sugar.  It  is  true  that  tea  and 
sugar  are  not  natural  products  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  they 
are  products  of  the  British  Empire,  within  which  w'e  hope  to  see 
in  the  fulness  of  time  a  system  of  intra-imperial  Free  Trade. 
True,  flour  is  a  product  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  so  is  wheat; 
but  only  in  small  proportion  to  the  consumption;  and,  again, 
w'heat  is  a  product  of  the  British  Empire  potentially  large  enough 
for  the  needs  of  the  Mother-Country. 

But  it  is  not  the  object  of  Tariff  Reform  to  place  a  tax  on 
imported  food  or  on  the  raw  materials  of  industry  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bear  adversely  either  upon  individuals  or  industries.  We 
merely  indicate  the  taxation  of  food  as  embracing  one  of  the 
fallacies  that  anti-Tariff  Reformers  regard  as  gospel. 

Lord  Rosebery  once  declared  that  Free  Trade  was  no  part  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount — that  there  is  no  right  or  title  to  regard 
it  as  a  divinely-appointed  dispensation.  This  w^as  neither  an 
original  nor  a  brilliant  discovery,  yet  it  remains  necessary  to 
remind  men  of  the  truth.  We  have  no  claim  to  lay  the  flattering 
unction  to  our  souls  that  we  as  a  nation  are  superior  to  all  other 
nations  because  we  have  as  a  nation  converted  an  imperfect  policy 
of  Free  Trade  into  a  sacrosanct  doctrine.  We  have  not,  indeed,  as 
a  nation,  practised  Free  Trade  as  w'e  have  preached  it,  and  we  have 
not  preached  it  with  sufficient  effect  either  in  precept  or  practice  to 
induce  other  nations  to  follow  our  example.  The  conventional 
Free-Trader  says  that  this  is  the  fault  and  misfortune  of  the 
others.  But  is  it?  The  orthodox  Free-Trader  thinks  that,  no 
matter  w'hat  other  nations  may  do ,  Free  Trade  is  the  only  possible 
and  reasonable  policy  for  Great  Britain.  But  is  it? 

Now,  w'e  lay  dowm  this  second  proposition,  that  the  only  alter¬ 
native  to  Free  Trade  (such  as  we  know  it)  is  not  and  need  not 
be  Protection  such  as  America  knows  it.  And  w'e  lay  down  the 
third  proposition  that  national  prosperity  does  not  depend  on  a 
fiscal  policy  based  on  either  Free  Trade  or  Protectionist  principles. 
These  propositions  involve  so  many  issues  that  each  might  be 
dealt  w’ith  at  length,  but  they  can  only  be  briefly  dealt  with  here 
in  the  space  at  command. 

First,  as  to  the  Protectionist  possibilities  of  Customs  taxes  upon 
imports,  we  affirm  that  a  tariff  scaled  for  revenue  is  not  to  be 
rejected  merely  because  it  does  afford  some  small  measure  of 
protection  to  any  native  industry.  A  tax  should  be  levied  for 
revenue  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  nation  ;  and  if  the  assess- 
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ment  affords  some  measure  of  protection  to  a  small  section  of 
the  community,  that  is  a  mere  incident  that  need  not  affect  the 
general  purpose.  In  no  case  should  the  measure  of  protection 
be,  or  be  allowed  to  become,  comparable  with  the  measure  of  the 
national  benefit  from  the  tax.  This  leads,  therefore,  to  the  further 
proposition  that  Tariff  Reform  does  not  associate  an  equalising 
Excise  with  C'ustoms  duties  on  foreign  imports.  If,  for  instance, 
it  should  be  necessary  to  impose  a  tax  on  foreign  wheat  and  on 
the  wheat  contents  of  foreign  flour,  it  is  not  necessary  to  impose 
an  Excise  duty  on  British  flour.  This  may  or  may  not  involve  a 
certain  measure  of  protection  to  British  millers,  but  it  will  not 
amount  to  anything  worth  argument,  and  what  there  is  of  it 
will  be  beneficial. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  basis  of  the  policy  of  Tariff 
Reform.  It  is  not,  and  does  not  recognise,  Protection,  but  it 
does  not  reject  a  tax,  otherwise  desirable,  that  may  incidentally 
have  some  measure  of  Protection  associated  with  it. 

In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  under  our 
present  Free-Trade  system  some  measure  of  unseen  protection  is 
actually  afforded.  The  new  law  as  to  patents  is,  in  essence, 
protective.  And  under  our  present  system  of  free  imports  we 
protect  foreign  producers — that  is  to  say,  producers  in  protective 
countries — by  providing  them  with  a  free  market  for  their  surplus 
products.  By  means  of  this  dumping  outlet  provided  by  Free- 
Trade  Britain,  they  are  enabled  both  to  reduce  their  own  costs 
of  production  by  enlarging  their  output,  and  to  keep  up  the  prices 
on  their  domestic  consumers  by  denuding  their  home  markets  of 
all  surpluses.  This  gives  cheap  material  to  some  of  our  consumers 
but  it  deprives  more  of  our  producers  of  work. 

The  third  proposition  we  have  laid  down  is  that  a  nation’s 
prosperity  is  not  necessarily  made  or  marred  by  its  tariff  policy. 
Great  Britain  does  not  owe  her  industrial  prosperity  and  (hitherto) 
commercial  supremacy  to  Free  Trade — although  the  policy  of 
free  imports  has  been  of  material  benefit  in  the  past.  If  a  policy 
of  Free  Trade  were  absolutely  essential  to  commercial  prosperity, 
we  should  not  see  America  and  Germany  competing  with  us  at  a 
rate  that  taxes  all  our  energies — not  only  in  distant,  but  also  in 
our  own.  markets.  They  are  the  two  most  protective  countries 
among  the  industrial  nations — and  also  the  most  progressive. 
They  have  not  developed  and  are  not  progressing  because  they 
are  Protectionist,  but  because  of  their  natural  facilities,  their 
physiral  wealth,  their  geographical  position,  and  the  character 
of  their  peoples.  In  the  same  way  Great  Britain  has  not  attained 
her  high  commercial  position  merely  because  Richard  Cobden 
advocated  a  policy  of  Free  Trade  which  his  followers  have 
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canonised  as  a  doctrine — though  other  nations  have  passed  it  by  ■ 

on  the  other  side.  Free  Trade  has  helped  us  but  has  not  made  " 

us.  Protection  might  not  help  us  but  would  not  unmake  us.  But 
Protection  as  practised  by  other  countries  not  only  does  not  help—  : 
it  hurts  us.  And  how  to  counteract  that  injury  to  some  extent 
is  also  one  of  the  designs  of  Tariff  Reform. 

The  policy  of  retaliation  is  not  one  to  which  all  Tariff  Reformers  I 
attach  themselves,  but  the  possession  of  the  power  of  retaliation  is 
the  first  need  in  a  policy  of  reciprocation.  As  a  sound  business  j 
principle,  that  needs  no  commendation  to  business  minds.  Thus,  s 
then,  the  design  of  Tariff  Reform  is  of  both  national  and  inter-  i 
national  significance  as  well  as  of  Imperial  importance.  Its 
national  importance  relates  not  merely  to  the  revenue  of  the 
Exchequer,  but  also  and  more  especially  to  the  industrial  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  It  is  not  always  good  business  to  buy  every¬ 
thing  in  the  cheapest  market.  It  is  the  policy  of  Cobdenism,  but 
it  is  not  sound  economics.  For  material  which  may  appear  cheap 
to  the  first  consumer  may  be  dear  to  the  nation  and  the  Empire. 

This  w’as  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  cheap  beet  sugar  we 
obtained  prior  to  the  Brussels  Convention  from  the  Continental  I 

bounty-giving  nations.  This  “clipap”  sugar  almost  ruined  our  | 

refining  industry,  almost  destroyed  one  branch  of  our  engineering  I 

industry,  and  almost  bankrupted  the  sugar  colonies.  The  i 

“almost”  would  have  been  altogether  had  we  not  stopped  the  I 

bounties  by  threats  of  countervailing  duties.  The  craze  for  | 

cheapness  can  be  carried  too  far.  I 

The  object  of  the  proposed  reform  of  the  tariff  is,  in  broad  | 
terms,  twofold — to  provide  revenue  and  to  increase  employment. 

It  is  not  to  provide  Protection,  though  if  Protection  does  incident¬ 
ally  occur,  that  is  no  argument  against  a  tariff  as  a  revenue 
provider.  Yet  the  object  is  not  revenue  alone — and,  indeed,  it 
successful  in  its  other  design,  the  tariff  wall  become  less  and  less 
a  source  of  external  revenue,  though  it  will  tend  to  increase 
internal  revenue.  Therefore,  let  not  the  thoughtful  student  of 
the  subject  be  repelled  by  the  scoffs  of  the  uncompromising  “free 
importer,”  who  asserts  that  a  tariff  cannot  provide  revenue  if  it 
prevents  the  importation  of  commodities.  It  is  not  the  design  or  | 
the  desire  to  prevent  importation  of  anything,  but  to  regulate 
the  importation  on  a  basis  equitable  to  our  domestic  industries. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  many  imported  manufactures  are  the 
raw'  material  of  some  domestic  manufactures,  and  as  it  is  not 
the  design  of  Tariff  Reform  to  tax  raw  material,  as  such,  this  fact 
seems  to  create  a  difficulty.  But  it  is  a  difficulty  which  can  be 
overcome — which  is,  indeed,  actually  overcome  under  the  tariff 
system  of  Germany,  and  to  some  extent  under  the  tariff  system  of 
America. 
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It  is,  for  instance,  the  practice,  both  in  Germany  and  in  the 
United  States,  to  rebate  the  import  duties  on  all  material  used 
in  the  construction  of  ships.  It  is  the  practice  in  the  United 
States  to  rebate  the  import  duties  on  all  material,  manufactured 
or  otherwise,  used  in  the  production  of  manufactures  for  export. 
And  it  is  possible  to  grade  the  imposts  on  imports  in  proportion  to 
the  labour  involved  in  the  production  of  them. 

To  put  this  simply,  let  us  take,  by  way  of  illustration,  an  item 
of  textile  production — say,  cotton.  To  grade  the  tariff  scientific¬ 
ally  in  relation  to  home  industries — rough  yarn  should  be  rated 
at  a  lower  duty  than  fine  spun  bleached  yarn  ;  fine  yarn  lower  than 
unbleached  cloth ;  rough  [^iece-goods  lower  than  bleached ,  dyed , 
and  highly  finished  cloths.  And  so  on.  This  country  does  not 
need  to  import  cotton  manufactures  at  all ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  do  import  about  £10,000,000  w’orth  of  cotton  fabrics 
every  year,  and  though  some  of  these  fabrics  may  be  different 
from  any  of  our  own  products,  yet  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  these  imported  fabrics  are  such  as  w’e  do  produce  or 
can  produce  at  home.  In  so  far  as  any  of  these  imported  fabrics 
are  used  as  the  raw  material  in  further  production  in  this  country, 
any  import  duties  may  be  differentiated  so  that  the  home  producer 
shall  not  suffer  as  consumer.  But  if  the  tariff  is  not  to  assist  him 
to  buy  the  foreign  material  cheaper  than  the  British,  neither 
shall  it  by  Excise  compel  him  to  pay  more  for  the  domestic 
material  in  order  to  equalise  the  duty  on  the  foreign. 

Our  point  at  the  moment  is  not  to  inquire  what  revenue  a  tax 
on  foreign  manufactures  will  or  may  yield,  but  to  consider  how 
the  tariff  should  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  needs  of  home  industries 
as  consumers  of  foreign  manufactures.  But  in  this  connection 
it  may  be  noticed  that  a  tax  on  foreign  cotton  fabrics  could  not 
in  any  way  afford  protection — in  the  sense  that  the  conventional 
economists  object  to — to  British  spinners  and  manufacturers, 
because  the  imports  of  cotton  fabrics  are  so  ridiculously  out  of 
proportion  to  our  own  production  and  to  our  industrial  consump¬ 
tion  of  our  own  products. 

From  the  revenue  point  of  view  the  fiscal  reform  aimed  at  is 
to  broaden  the  basis  of  taxation  by  distributing  the  burden  of 
taxation  over  a  larger  proportion  of  the  people.  Every  citizen 
should  contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  service  of  the  State  according 
to  his  means  and  his  ability.  Means  and  ability  are  not  necessarily 
synonymous,  as  the  man  with  a  large  income  and  many  property 
and  professional  burdens  knows.  The  income-tax  is  more  severe 
npon  a  professional  man,  or  tradesman,  with  moderate  income, 
than  it  is  npon  a  manual  w'orker  living  under  the  conditions  of 
his  class.  But  under  our  present  fiscal  system  it  is  quite  possible 
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for  a  man  not  assessed  for  income-tax,  and  not  a  householder,  to 
earn  a  considerable  income  without  paying  anything  at  all  into 
the  national  Exchequer.  If  he  rents  no  house,  does  not  smoke 
or  drink,  eschews  tea  and  coffee,  does  not  keep  a  dog,  and  has 
no  gun  licence,  he  may  sit  absolutely  free  of  all  taxation,  and  yet 
have  his  interests  as  carefully  conserved  by  the  State  as  if  he 
were  liable  for  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  super-tax.  Of  course,  there 
must  be  comparatively  few  who  are  as  abstemious  as  the  ideal 
person  indicated,  but  there  must  be  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
escape  with  the  very  smallest  amount  of  taxation.  A  teetotaler 
who  does  not  smoke  may  drink  a  good  deal  of  tea,  but  he  does 
not  contribute  as  much  to  the  revenue  as  if  he  came  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Inland  Revenue.  There  must  be  thousands 
who  contribute  nothing  to  the  revenue  either  through  the 
publican,  the  tobacconist,  or  the  grocer,  and  there  is  no  reason 
in  ethics  or  economics  why  they  should  not  be  made  to  con¬ 
tribute  in  some  other  way  through  the  Customs.  If  a  man 
prefers  cheap  American  machine-made  boots  to  home-made,  if 
a  woman  prefers  French  shoes  to  British,  if  a  warehouseman 
prefers  a  German  jute  cloth  to  a  Dundee  fabric  because  it  can 
more  easily  pass  for  something  else,  there  is  no  reason  why  each 
should  not  gratify  his  or  her  preference.  There  is  equally  no 
reason  why  the  State  should  not  get  some  revenue  out  of  the 
process  when  the  expenditure  on  the  preference  is  taken  away 
from  home  industries,  on  which  fall  the  burden  of  maintaining 
the  commonwealth. 

But  it  is  when  one  regards  the  inequitable  distribution  of  the 
direct  taxes  that  the  need  for  fiscal  reform  becomes  most  obvious. 
The  point  is  not  as  to  the  respective  proportions  of  national 
revenue  contributed  by  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  but  as  to  the 
very  limited  section  of  the  population  upon  whom  the  whole  of 
the  direct  taxes  fall.  And  upon  this  limited  section  also  falls 
the  bulk  of  the  indirect  taxes,  for  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  reckon 
the  sum  of  indirect  taxation  as  the  contribution  of  the  masses 
of  the  people.  Among  the  masses  of  the  people  are  many  who 
neither  smoke  nor  drink,  and  whose  only  contribution  to  the 
revenue  is  through  the  teapot — and  perhaps  not  even  that.  We 
do  not  refer,  of  course,  to  paupers,  but  to  persons  with  some 
means  of  living,  the  care  of  whom  is  as  much  a  burden  on  the 
State  as  is  the  care  of  millionaires. 

When  these  things  are  considered,  when  the  functions  of  the 
State  are  regarded  and  the  duties  of  citizenship  of  any  and  all 
classes  are  weighed,  it  must  be  recognised  that,  in  spite  of  the 
economists,  the  outcry  against  “the  taxation  of  food  ”  is  nonsense. 
It  is  only  by  approaching  the  individual  through  his  food-bill  that 
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a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  can  be  made  to  contribute 
to  the  national  revenue  at  all.  Of  course,  no  taxation  upon  any 
food  product  should  be  onerous  enough  to  raise  the  price  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  But  a  very  small  tax  upon  any  food  material 
will  yield  a  very  large  revenue,  because  the  consumption  of  40 
millions  of  people  is  enormous.  And  a  duty  of  25.  a  quarter  on 
wheat,  even  if  all  paid  by  the  consumer  (which  it  would  not  be), 
would  not  add  more  than  a  farthing  to  the  price  of  the  quartern 
loaf. 

Then  it  docs  not  at  all  follow  that  a  tax  upon  imported  food 
products  will  raise  the  price.  It  did  not  do  so  in  the  case  of  the 
shilling  duty  on  wheat  imposed  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach, 
and  too  hastily  removed  by  his  successor.  In  the  case  of  wheat, 
the  plain  fact  is  that  the  producing  countries  must  dispose  of  their 
surplus  crops.  They  cannot  keep  for  ever  what  they  do  not 
require  for  their  own  consumption,  and  Great  Britain  is  the  only 
constant  large  buyer  of  foreign  wheat.  Other  countries — as,  for 
example,  this  year — at  times  have  to  import  foreign  wheat  when 
their  own  crops  arc  short ;  but  that  is  only  an  occasional  and 
comparatively  small  operation.  Britain  is  a  large  and  constant 
buyer  year  after  year,  and  every  wheat-producing  country  with 
a  surplus  must  look  to  her  to  relieve  them  of  that  surplus.  This 
is  a  plain  physical  fact — not  a  theory.  Therefore  any  moderate 
import  duty  on  wheat  entering  our  ports  would  not,  as  the 
alarmists  allege,  lead  to  the  dear  “small  loaf.”  It  would  be  paid 
partly  by  the  foreign  producer,  partly  by  the  foreign  middleman, 
partly  by  the  foreign  carrier,  and  only  to  a  very  small  extent,  if 
at  all,  by  the  British  consumer.  It  wnuld  not  fall  on  the  British 
consumer  at  all  if  we  differentiate  the  duty  in  favour  of  British 
Colonies.  It  is  quite  true  that  neither  Canada  nor  Australia  ,  nor 
India,  nor  South  Africa,  nor  alt  combined,  can  as  yet  supply  all 
the  wheat  w’e  need  in  these  islands.  But  if  they  had  a  preference 
over  foreign  w’heat  to  compensate  for  the  disadvantage  they 
suffer  as  smaller  or  less  developed  States  in  the  matter  of  trans¬ 
porting  facilities,  they  would  go  on  rapidly  increasing  their 
product.  And  the  price  of  their  product  would  dominate  the 
price  in  our  market — not  the  price  of  American  and  Russian  grain 
phis  the  duty.  Moreover,  a  duty  on  wheat  wmiild  encourage  pro¬ 
duction  on  our  own  farms,  and  the  small  measure  of  protection  it 
would  afford  to  domestic  farming  would  hurt  nobody,  seeing  our 
domestic  production  is.  and  necessarily  must  be,  so  comparatively 
small,  but  it  would  be  of  material  benefit  to  what  is  still  the 
greatest  of  our  national  industries. 

The  provision  of  national  “elevators  ”  is  urged  by  many  persons 
who  are  concerned  about  our  food  supplies  in  time  of  w’ar.  A 
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fiscal  policy  that  would  encourage  to  some  extent  domestic  wheat 
growing  would  be  more  nationally  profitable  and  more 
economically  reasonable  than  national  granaries. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  some  manufactures  are  the  raw  material 
of  other  manufactures,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  all  manu¬ 
factures  are  the  raw  material  of  civilised  life.  What  is  generally 
meant  by  raw  material  in  tariff  discussion  is  crude  material  such 
as  coal,  or  ore,  or  rough  metals,  or  fibres  for  textile  industries. 
All  such  material  should,  of  course,  be  admitted  free — although 
when  the  question  of  preferential  trade  within  the  Empire  comes 
to  be  determined  we  may  find  it  advantageous  to  place  a  small  tax 
on  foreign,  though  not  on,  say.  Colonial  wool.  But  foreign  wool 
forms  only  20  per  cent,  of  our  imports  of  raw  wool,  and  the  prefer- 
cmce  would  quickly  increase  the  production  of  Australasia  and  of 
South  Africa.  Indeed,  it  w'ould  increase  the  supplies  from  these 
sources  immediately,  because  what  the  Colonies  now  sell  direct  to 
America,  Germany,  and  other  countries  would  be  diverted  to  us. 
The  more  the  pastoral  wealth  of  the  Colonies  is  increased  the 
more  need  will  they  have  for  our  manufactures  and  the  more 
money  to  spend  on  them.  And  they  will  have  to  continue  to  buy 
what  manufactured  goods,  and  railway  material,  and  ships,  they 
need  from  us  in  order  to  obtain  the  preference  on  their  own 
products.  If  Argentine  or  other  wool  is  needed  by  our  manu¬ 
facturers,  it  will  always  be  procurable,  and  not  necessarily  at  a 
price  plus  the  whole  of  the  duty,  whilst  on  all  foreign  wool 
absorbed  in  the  production  of  woollen  fabrics  for  export,  any 
duty  paid  on  the  raw  wool  could  be  rebated.  This,  how^ever,  is 
a  matter  for  later  adjustment. 

With  regard  to  the  employment  of  foreign  semi-manufactures 
in  British  industries,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  misconception. 
Welsh  tinplate  makers,  for  instance,  buy  German  and  Belgian, 
and  occasionally  American,  steel  bars  to  roll  into  plates  to  be 
tinned,  not  because  they  cannot  get  enough  British-made  bars, 
but  because  the  foreign  bars  are  at  times  offered  a  few  shillings  per 
ton  less  in  order  to  market  the  surplus  products  of  the  foreigners. 
These  surplus  products  may  come  forw^ard  still  under  the  tariff 
when  the  foreign  producers  are  overstocked  or  find  a  restricted 
demand  at  home,  but  they  will  come  under  tribute  to  the 
Exchequer.  It  i'-'  even  now'  the  custom  of  British  manufacturers, 
as  it  has  alw'ays  been,  to  reduce  their  prices  to  countries  with 
tariffs  when  they  w’ant  an  export  outlet.  The  point  is  that  we 
nationally  do  not  require  these  particular  imports,  and  that  any 
profit  gained  by  them  is  gained  by  the  individual,  not  by  the 
industry  or  the  nation.  And  so  with  regard  to  shipbuilding 
material.  We  are  not  enabled  to  build  ships  for  all  the  wwld 
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merely  because  we  import  some  foreign  shipbuilding  material  at 
times  at  lower  prices  than  our  own  producers  require  for  the  same 
material.  These  are  the  chance  catches  for  the  individual  ship¬ 
builder,  but  they  do  not  make  the  shipbuilding  industry  or  benefit 
the  nation.  On  the  contrary,  the  nation  loses  by  them.  As  the 
present  writer  has  pointed  out  elsewhere,  the  forces  and  interests 
converged  in  the  production  of  every  ton  of,  say,  steel  ship-plates 
are  greater  and  more  widespread  than  the  forces  and  interests 
converged  in  laying  foreign  ship-plates  together  to  form  the 
hull  of  a  ship.  On  every  thousand  tons  of  steel  rods,  for  example, 
imported  from  Germany  or  America,  the  British  manufacturer  of, 
say,  steel  wire,  may  save  perhaps  5s.  per  ton,  or  ;£250  on  the  lot. 
But  the  nation  thereby  loses  the  employment  of  the  labour  required 
for  the  mining  and  transport  of  3,000  tons  of  ore,  of  1,500  tons  of 
coal  to  be  converted  into  coke  for  smelting,  of  the  labour  at  the 
coke-ovens,  of  450  tons  of  coal  to  convert  the  pig-iron  into  billets, 
of  550  tons  more  to  make  the  billets  into  rods,  and  of  the  labour  at 
the  smelting  furnace,  the  steel  furnaces,  and  the  bar  mills.  Is 
the  loss  of  all  that  labour  compensated  for  by  what  one  wire 
manufacturer  makes  by  using  foreign  rods? 

This  illustration  indicates  what  is  meant  by  the  statement  that 
Tariff  Beform  will  increase  employment  in  this  country.  It  will 
increase  employment  to  the  extent  of  the  labour  involved  in  the 
imported  manufactures  with  w'hich  we  shall  dispense.  But  it  wull 
do  more.  It  will,  by  giving  further  employment  at  home,  create 
further  demand  for  our  own  manufactures  and  thus  provide  still 
further  employment.  By  so  much  as  the  tariff  reduces  the  imports 
of  foreign  manufactures,  by  so  much  will  it  reduce  the  Customs 
revenue.  But  the  greater  employment  at  home  will  provide  a 
larger  internal  revenue  from  all  the  taxable  sources.  The  first 
point  of  importance  to  Tariff  Reform  is  not  how  much  Customs 
revenue  the  tariff  may  be  made  to  yield,  but  how  much  it  will 
revive  and  encourage  and  increase  domestic  industries  and  trade, 
and  thereby  increase  the  internal  revenue. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a  point  habitually  ignored  by  the  opponents 
of  reform.  The  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  home  market 
must  necessarily  affect  our  export  trade  most  beneficially.  Instead 
of  foreign  manufactures,  we  shall  import  more  of  the  real  raw 
materials  of  manufactures.  Instead  of  paying  for  the  labour  of 
foreigners  we  shall  pay  for  the  labour  of  our  fellow'-subjects  and 
we  shall  have  more  of  the  fruits  of  that  labour  to  dispose  of 
externally.  The  tariff  wu‘!l  enable  us  to  negotiate  terms  for  some 
of  our  products  in  some  of  the  countries  from  w’hich  we  are  at 
present  excluded,  or  into  which  w'e  are  very  nartially  admitted. 
Germany  does  not  find  her  ex^xirts  checked  because  she  places  a 
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tax  on  imports.  Neither  shall  we.  Germany  has  found  her  export 
trade  to  increase  under  her  tariff  system.  So  shall  we.  Any 
reasonable  reduction  in  our  imports  of  foreign  manufactures  under 
the  tariff  will  not  mean  a  reduction  in  our  total  imports,  but  an 
increase  in  the  imports  of  raw  material  and  of  all  commodities 
that  we  do  not  produce  at  home.  There  will  be  no  change  in 
what  is  loosely  called  the  balance  of  trade.  The  increase  of 
employment  in  the  home  trade  secured  by  the  tariff  will  tend  not 
to  diminish  but  to  increase  the  export  trade  by  strengthening  our 
producing  industries  and  by  providing  the  fuller  supplies  of  raw 
materials.  In  manufacturing  industries,  to  increase  the  produc¬ 
ing  capacity  is  usually  to  decrease  the  cost  of  production. 

That  is  to  say,  then,  the  tariff  will  put  us  in  a  better,  not  a 
worse,  position  to  compete  with  our  industrial  rivals  in  their  own 
and  other  markets.  At  present  Germany  and  America  have  this 
advantage  over  us,  that  they  both  have  our  whole  free  market  for 
their  products  as  well  as  the  same  share  that  we  have  in  the  pro¬ 
tected  or  neutral  markets  of  the  world.  Therefore  each  of  them  has 
a  larger  world-market  than  we  have,  who  are  excluded  from  each 
of  their  reserved  markets.  Tariff  Reform  will  alter  that  position 
and  at  the  same  time  not  leave  the  whole  burden  of  our  taxation 
upon  tbe  goods  we  ourselves  produce. 

Ben.tamin  Taylor. 

Postscript. — How  the  commercial  world  is  coming  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  force  of  the  views  w'c  have  set  forth  was  illustrated  in  the 
latest  vote  of  the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce.  At  the 
recent  meeting.  51  Chambers  voted  in  favour  of  Tariff  Reform,  as 
compared  with  46  at  the  previous  meeting ;  and  only  12  voted 
against,  as  compared  with  31  in  the  preceding  year. 


THE  POSITION  OF  FINE  ART  IN  THE  NEW 
COPYRIGHT  BILL. 


Great  as  is  the  cause  for  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Buxton’s  new 
Copyright  Bill — briefly  summarised  by  Mr.  Herbert  Thring  in  the 
October  Fortnightly — has  been  introduced  by  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  codifying  and  standardising  the  Ijrw  of  Copy¬ 
right,  and  harmonising  it  with  the  International  Law  of  the 
other  European  adherents  of  the  Bale  Convention  (1886),  the 
Additional  Acts  of  Paris  (1896),  and  the  Berlin  Convention 
(1908) ,  it  is  doubly  welcome  in  the  case  of  the  fine  arts — especially 
in  that  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  first  law  relating  to  literary 
copyright  (1775)  and  to  prints  (1734 — the  year  in  which  copy¬ 
right  was  first  acknowledged  and  regarded  as  property) — were 
at  least  intelligible;  but  that  relating  to  painting,  photography, 
and  sculpture  has  been  denounced  by  the  highest  legal  authorities 
as  chaotic,  and  in  certain  particulars,  even  after  close  study  by 
the  expert,  liable  to  be  misunderstood. 

As  it  stands  to-day  it  is  in  its  various  parts  wholly  lacking  in 
co-ordination  ;  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  describe  it  as  a  disgrace 
to  the  Statute-book.  The  inconvenience  and  the  damage  inflicted 
on  artists  and  others  interested  in  the  matter  have  for  years  been 
so  notorious  as  to  amount  to  a  scandal.  The  discredit  lies  with 
successive  Governments ;  and  if  it  is  at  last  to  be  removed ,  our 
thanks  are  due  not  primarily  to  Parliamentary  initiative  at  all, 
hnt  to  the  insistent  representations  of  a  powerful  combination 
of  the  nations  of  Europe.  Even  now  the  Continent  is  not  quite 
unanimous;  a  few  still  hold  out.  It  is,  however,  a  wholesome 
and  a  promising  sign  that  at  the  Berlin  Convention  delegates 
were  sent  with  watching  briefs  by  non-adbering  countries,  who 
plainly  stated  that  their  presence  implied  the  hope  of  their 
Governments  that  their  attendance  would  have  an  educational 
effect  upon  their  respective  nations.  Austria  and  Holland  may, 
therefore,  soon  be  ranked  among  the  “unionist  countries.” 

The  matter  had  not  been  allowed  to  lie  wholly  stagnant  in 
this  country.  Indeed,  a  long-continued  agitation  has  several 
times  within  recent  years  reached  seething-point ;  and  private 
effort  has  been  at  work  when  Ministers  should  have  taken  the 
hnsiness  in  haiid.  We  have  had  successively  Air.  Hastings’s 
Bill  and  Lord  ATonkswell’s  Bill — both  of  them  open  to  grave 
and  to  numerous  objections ;  and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves 
that  neither  received  serious  consideration.  On  the  other  hand, 
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during  the  past  few  years  the  Artistic  Copyright  Society  has 
been  at  work,  and  the  Bill  it  produced  was  unquestionably  as 
perfect  as  the  case  demanded,  supposing  that  national,  and  not 
international,  copyright  was  the  aim  and  end  in  view.  Hammered 
out  by  such  men  as  Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema,  Mr.  Edwin 
Bale,  Mr.  George  Agnew,  Mr.  Reynolds-Stephens,  and  Mr. 
D.  C.  Thomson,  with  Mr.  Herbert  Bentwich  and  (as  he  then  was) 
Mr.  Scrutton,  K.C.,  the  Bill  had  the  strong  support  of  all  sections 
of  the  artistic  community ;  and  indeed ,  there  are  evidences  in 
the  Bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Buxton  and  Mr.  Solicitor-General  that 
the  draftsmen,  working  on  the  results  of  Lord  Gorell’s  Committee, 
have  studied  it  to  some  purpose.  There  is  now  every  hope  that 
the  pronouncement  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  of  1878  to  the  effect 
that  “the  Law  of  Copyright  stands  in  urgent  need  of  reform,” 
will  forthwith  be  acted  on,  and  that  the  essential  attempt  at 
uniformity,  in  spite  of  difficulties  international  and  imperial,  will 
be  successfully  achieved. 

The  principle  of  copyright,  first  acknowledged  in  the  Engraving 
Copyright  Act,  has  been  established  for  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  years,  but  it  is  only  now  that  the  adequate  extent  of  an 
artist’s  rights  has  been  reasonably  recognised.  The  absurdity  is 
this,  that  whereas  the  engraver  received  copyright  as  early  as 
1734,  the  man  whose  picture  he  engraved  was  kept  waiting  until 
1862.  It  is  hard  to  realise — few,  indeed,  are  aware  of  it— that 
pictures  so  famous,  and  so  recent,  as  Holman  Hunt’s  “Light  of 
the  World”  and  “The  Scapegoat,”  Watts’s  “Sir  Galahad”  and 
“Bianca,”  Leighton’s  “Paolo  and  Francesca”  and  “The 
Odalisque,”  Millais’s  “Vale  of  Best”  and  “The  Black  Bruns- 
wicker,”  Whistler’s  “At  the  Piano”  and  “La  Mere  Gerard,” 
Henry  Moore’s  “Ground-sea  after  a  Gale,”  Frith’s  “Derby  Day” 
and  “Claude  Duval,”  and  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond’s  fine  “Portrait  of 
his  Brothers,”  were  all  born  into  this  world  devoid  of  any  sort 
of  rights  as  to  copying,  save  the  primitive  “right  of  access,” 
which  is  no  copyright  at  all.  It  will  have  taken  close  on  half  a 
century  for  the  wholly  inadequate  rights  of  1862  to  be  put— if 
such  is  the  pleasure  of  Parliament — upon  a  proper  and  a  reason¬ 
able  footing. 

Welcome  as  it  is,  the  new  Bill,  in  the  view  of  one  who  has 
experience  of  the  material  needs  of  art  and  of  the  working  of 
the  present  statutory  conditions,  is  not  without  defects  which 
should  receive  the  careful  attention  of  the  House  and  of  the 
Standing  Committee.  I  take  for  consideration  some  of  the  points 
suggested  by  the  Bill  in  the  order  in  which  they  arise  in  the 
document  itself. 

“For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,”  we  read  (1.  (2)),  “‘copyright’ 
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means  the  sole  right  to  produce  or  reproduce  the  work  or  any 
substantial  part  thereof  in  any  material  form  whatsoever,”  dx. 
This  seems  to  mean  that  although,  by  International  agreement, 
copyright  is  accorded  to  cinematograph  shows,  and  even  to  ballets 
and  gymnastic  displays  (although  heaven  only  knows  how  rights 
in  these  “fine  art  ”  demonstrations  are  to  be  established),  “living 
pictures”  are  ruled  out.  It  is  a  legitimate  grievance  of  painters 
and  sculptors  that  their  most  popular  works,  their  most  admirable 
conceptions,  may  be  put  on  the  stage,  not  only  without  any 
j  recompense  to  their  creators,  but  vulgarised  and  altered  without 
j  any  power  of  effectual  protest,  to  the  detriment  of  their  reputa- 
I  tion  in  the  estimation  of  a  discerning  public.  This  moral  infringe- 
!  ment  of  the  copyright  in  a  work  which  in  other  forms  of  repro¬ 
duction  is  duly  protected,  cannot  surely  be  justified,  and,  in 
spite  of  certain  legal  decisions,  of  which  I  am  aw’are,  under  the 
=  existing  Act,  should  not  be  tolerated  under  the  new  order  of 
things. 

In  I.(i.)  two  minor  points  arise,  the  first,  to  the  lay  mind, 
i  consisting  of  an  ambiguity  of  expression  which  is  open  to  mis¬ 
interpretation.  It  runs  :  “Copyright  shall  not  be  infringed  by 
making,”  &c.  Although  the  context  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
I  meaning  is  “copyright  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  infringed,”  it 
equally  reads  as  “copyright  must  not  be  infringed.”  If  the 
intention  is  as  I  suggest,  it  is  enacted  (the  second  point)  that  the 
contents  of  an  artistic  work  may  fairly  be  drawn  upon  for  the 
purposes  of  criticism  or  review’.  Hitherto  the  publishers  of  an 
illustrated  w’ork,  on  their  own  behalf  or  that  of  their  clients, 
could  restrain  the  reproduction  of  the  pictures  or  illustrations 
if  they  so  desired.  This  is  important,  for  the  owners  of  works  of 
art  frequently  give  permission  for  their  reproduction  in  the  book 
only :  the  author  and  publisher  have  possessed  the  right  of  embargo 
in  respect  to  new’spaper  borrowings ;  but  henceforw’ard  it  is  gone. 
In  Clause  hi.  it  is  enacted  that  “copyright  in  a  work  of  sculpture 
or  artistic  craftsmanship,  if  situate  in  a  public  place  or  building 
.  .  .  shall  not  be  infringed  by  making  .  .  .  photographs  thereof.” 
But  for  this  no  photographer  dare  “take  ”  a  street  view  or  public 

!  square.  But  no  provision  is  made  for  a  statue,  &c.,  in  private 
property  abutting  on  a  public  street  or  place — a  frequent  occur¬ 
rence — the  inclusion  of  w^hich  on  the  plate  would  render  the 

I  photographer  liable.  In  many  cases,  apparently,  this  will  prevent 
the  photographer  from  taking  the  view  at  all. 

We  next  come  to  an  important  difficulty.  After  saying  that 
“the  first  owner  of  the  copyright  in  any  work  shall  be  the  author 
of  the  work,”  the  Bill  (3.(i.)(a))  proceeds,  “where  the  work 
was  ordered  by  some  other  person  and  was  made  for  valuable 
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consideration,  then  .  .  .  the  person  by  whom  the  work  was 
ordered  shall  be  the  first  owner  of  the  copyright.”  This  very 
properly  upholds,  in  the  case  of  portraits  or  pictures,  the  sanctity 
of  the  ‘‘commission.”  But  cases  not  infrequently  arise  in  which 
the  person  giving  the  commission,  after  paying  a  first  instalment 
(‘‘valuable  consideration”)  refuses  to  accept  the  work,  which  is 
thus  thrown  on  the  hands  of  the  unfortunate  artist.  According  to 
the  new  Bill  the  copyright  nevertheless  remains  with  the  ex¬ 
patron,  who  will  have  none  of  the  picture.  The  difficulty  is  to  be 
got  over  by  the  substitution  of  the  words  (or  their  conventional 
equivalent)  ‘‘and  fully  paid  for”  for  the  words  ‘‘for  valuable 
consideration.” 

In  this  section,  moreover,  sculptors  arc  badly  hit.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  in  I.(iii.)  anyone  may  copy  (in  ‘‘the  flat”)  works 
set  up  in  a  public  place — not  merely  in  a  ‘‘view”  but  in  large 
photographs  devoted  to  them  alone — without  any  say  on  their 
part  and  without  any  share  in  the  profts.  Now  we  find  with¬ 
drawn  a  valuable  right  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  A  public 
statue  or  the  like  frequently  brings  little  or  no  profit  to  the 
sculptor;  but  his  possession  of  the  moulds,  &c.,  may  enable  him 
to  repeat  the  work  elsewdiere  for  other  clients,  and  to  that  he 
may  look  for  his  profit.  This  privilege  is  now  withdrawn.  This 
point  should  be  reconsidered  in  the  interest  of  the  sculptor. 
It  may  be  inferred  that  he  will  at  last  have  copyright  ‘‘in  the  flat” 
in  his  works,  other  than  public  works,  for  it  is  absolutely  illogical 
that  he  should  only  be  protected  from  reproductions  ‘‘in  the 
round.”  His  original  conception  is  to  be  considered  as  a  design, 
broadly  and  intelligently  viewed  as  an  artistic  creation,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  the  merest  detail  whether  the  design  stands  up 
from  the  surface  (as  in  the  case  of  a  low-relief)  or  lies  flat  on  it 
(as  in  a  drawing)  or  is  wholly  detached  (as  in  a  statue  or  a 
group). 

Next  (see  3  (2) )  comes  a  swashing  blow  at  the  picture-dealer. 
This  businesslike  person  can  usually  take  care  of  himself,  but 
that  is  no  reason  w'hy  under  the  Bill  he  should  be  enacted  against 
to  his  considerable  damage  (and,  indirectly,  to  that  of  the  painter), 
while  no  needful  advantage  is  conferred  upon  anyone  else.  At 
present  picture-dealers  largely  buy  from  artists  their  pictures, 
‘‘including  copyright.”  It  suits  both  artist  and  dealer.  AYhen 
he  sells  the  picture  to  a  customer — usually  a  collector — he  retains 
the  copyright,  and  looks  for  his  profit  out  of  the  engraving  he 
causes  to  be  made  and  issues  to  the  public.  This  portion  of 
their  trade,  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  artist,  is  now  to 
be  suppressed — clearly  owing  to  non-appreciation  of  existing 
conditions.  ‘‘The  transfer  on  sale  or  otherwise  of  all  artistic 
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work,”  it  is  provided,  “other  than  an  engraving  or  photograph, 
by  the  owner  of  the  copyright  therein  shall,  in  the  absence 
of  an  express  agreement  to  the  contrary,  be  deemed  to  transfer 
the  copyright  in  the  work  in  any  case  where  the  transferor  is 
not  the  author  of  the  work.”  The  dealer,  therefore,  cannot  divest 
a  picture  w'hich  he  has  purchased  of  the  copyright  which  accom¬ 
panied  it,  and  the  copyright,  willy-nilly,  goes  into  the  possession 
of  the  collector  who  has  no  use  for  it.  At  least,  there  must  be 
an  “express  agreement”  between  dealer  and  collector  if  the 
former  is  to  retain  it ;  the  dealer  must  reveal  the  fact  that  a 
copyright  exists  and  that  he  owns  it — or  there  can  be  no  sale ; 
either  the  surrender-price  may  leave  him  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  bargain  or  will,  more  likely,  stop  the  sale  altogether. 

A  curious  point  arises  from  the  effort  to  reserve  to  an  employer 
the  copyright  in  a  work  produced  by  an  employee — as  when 
Morel-Ladeuil  worked  for  Elkington’s,  H.  H.  Armstead,  R.A., 
and  C.  B.  Birch,  A.R.A.,  for  Garrard’s;  or  the  “operator”  of 
the  “photographic  studio”  of  everyday  life,  for  the  fashionable 
photographer.  That  is  excellent,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  then  it  is 
stipulated  (22)  that  the  person  who  superintends  the  taking  of 
the  photograph  is  the  author.  But  if,  as  often  happens,  the 
superintendent  also  is  an  employee?  The  difficulty  was  perhaps 
foreseen  of  the  case  in  which  the  employer  is  a  limited  liability 
company.  In  that  event  would  the  “employer”  be  the  manager, 
or  each  individual  of  the  directors,  or  of  the  shareholders  be  the 
employer,  and  if  so,  which  of  them?  This  point  urgently  needs 
elucidation. 

Under  Section  5  (as  hitherto)  copyright  in  sculpture  is  not 
infringed  by  a  copy  being  made,  but  only  w'hen  it  is  offered  for  sale 
or  exhibited  in  public — so  that  a  man  may  make  inferior  and , 
therefore,  damaging  copies  and  distribute  them  privately  by  gift — 
letting  it  be  believed  that  the  work  is  the  original  by  the  genuine 
creator— and  he  cannot  be  touched.  And  when  these  copies 
become  current,  as  sooner  or  later  they  may,  the  author  will  find 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  secure  redress,  especially  as  (see 
Section  8)  “an  action  in  respect  of  infringement  shall  not  be 
commenced  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  next  after  the 
infringement.”  This  period  is  altogether  too  short ;  in  American 
law  three  years  are  allowed.  It  gives  insufficient  time  for  dis¬ 
covery,  especially  if  the  owner  be  travelling;  so  that  it  is  almost 
an  encouragement  to  infringe.  Indeed,  the  Bill  is  apparently 
very  loose  in  its  morals.  Copyright  is  not  expressly  denied  to  a 
libellous  book  or  an  obscene  picture  (although  the  principle  was 
established  from  Stockdale  r.  Onwhyn  to  Du  Bost  v.  Beresford, 
&c.).  Moreover,  although  Sections  7  and  8  of  the  present  Act 

VOL.  Lxxxvm.  N.S.  3  7. 
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(1862),  duly  retained  yet  not  quoted  in  the  Bill,  legislate  against  I 
fraudulent  productions  and  reproductions,  and  the  fraudulent  I 
appending  to  a  work  of  an  artist’s  name,  such  fraudulent  writing  | 
on  a  picture,  w^hether  of  name,  initials,  or  monogram,  is  not  I 
regarded  as  forgery !  Why  ?  What  is  the  difference  between  | 
falsely  signing  a  name  on  a  cheque  or  on  a  picture,  if  dishonest  I 
acquisition  of  money,  based  on  the  false  signature,  is  the  object?  I 
The  penalties  are  small,  and  they  are  not  recoverable  at  all  if  | 
the  artist  has  been  dead  a  stipulated  time.  It  is  certainly  due  r 
to  this  immunity  and,  relatively  speaking,  this  encouragement,  E 
that  forged  pictures  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence,  and  that  the  [ 
trade  in  fraudulent  old  and  recently-deceased  masters  flourishes  I 
exceedingly  in  the  land.  Every  respectable  dealer,  every  artist,  I 
and  every  collector,  would  wish  to  see  a  tightening  up  of  this  r 
section  of  the  Act.  Indeed,  the  “Summary  Tlemedies  ’’  under  the  I 
new’  Bill  are  wholly  inadequate.  On  summary  conviction  the  guilty  | 
])arty  may  be  fined  “not  exceeding  forty  shillings^  for  every  copy  | 
dealt  with  .  .  .  but  not  exceeding  fifty  pounds.”  Fifty  pounds!—  I 
it  is  a  sheer  encouragement  of  fraud  when  the  possible  profits  are 
considered.  The  Americans  have  it — not  to  exceed  a  thousand 
pounds  nor  less  than  fifty  pounds,  and  “not  regarded  as  a 
penalty.”  But  then  the  American  conscience  has  been  awakened 
by  the  thirty  thousand  “genuine  Corots”  now  in  the  States;  the  . 
British  conscience  in  this  matter  seems  less  sensitive. 

The  “interpretations”  in  certain  cases  demand  some  considera¬ 
tion.  “Artistic  work,”  we  are  told,  includes  “artistic  craftsman¬ 
ship.”  That  is  good,  for  an  exquisite  vase  is  a  work  of  art.  But  if 
several  copies  of  it  are  made,  it  is  understood,  it  becomes  indus¬ 
trial  art,  and  no  longer  fine  art.  Why?  There  is  no  restriction  in 
the  similar  case  of  sculpture — such  as  the  numerous  copies  pro¬ 
duced  of  Leighton’s  “Athlete  struggling  with  a  Python,”  for 
example:  or  of  an  edition  of  etchings,  when  no  one  asks  who 
painted  (or  “manufactured”)  them:  or  of  a  painting  expressly 
painted  for  reproduction,  as  for  a  Christmas  supplement — it  is 
reproduced  by  a  mechanical  process.  It  will  be  a  pretty  exercise 
for  the  wit  of  Parliament  to  define  the  lino  between  the  one  and 
the  other. 

Next,  it  is  provided  that  an  “architectural  work  of  art”  means 
any  building  having  an  artistic  character  or  design.  Who  is  to 
decide  this  msthetic  question  w’hen  a  dispute  between  two  archi¬ 
tects  comes  into  court?  The  judge!  It  is  the  Bench  who  will 
have  to  determine  a  question  on  which  the  profession  itself  may 
.  not  be  able  to  agree.  He  will  have  to  arbitrate  on  the  spiritual 
significance  of  a  facade  and  the  emotional  vibration  conveyed  by 

(1)  The  Artistic  Copyright  Society  proposes  ten  pounds. 
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an  architrave.  We  may  be  permitted  humbly  to  ofler  onr 
respectful  felicitations  to  the  judiciary  on  the  new  duties  with 
which  they  are  to  be  invested. 

Strangest  of  all  is  the  interpretation  of  the  word  “publication” 
(from  which  the  period  of  copyright— life  and  fifty  years — is  to 
(late).  It  means  “issue  of  copies  to  the  public.”  Xo  acted  play, 
not  if  it  is  acted  thirty  thousand  times,  is  “published”  until  it 
is  printed;  no  picture,  not  if  exhibited  for  twenty  years,  and 
no  house,  not  if  it  is  built  for  fifty,  is  “published,”  until  they  are 
engraved  and  copies  issued  by  a  publisher  (small  reproductions 
in  magazines,  &c.,  do  not  count).  And  all  this  probationary 
period  is  to  b('  added  to  the  full  term  of  copyright.  So  much  the 
better  for  author  and  artist,  no  doubt,  but  as  a  matter  of  definition, 

I  think  we  will  all  agree  with  ^Ir.  E.  Trevor  E.  C.  Williams,  in 
his  minority  report,  that  it  is  “an  absurdity  and  a  contradiction 
of  terms.” 

The  great  element  of  novelty  in  this  Bill,  to  which  allusion  has 
here  incidentally  been  made,  is  the  granting — grudgingly,  it  is 
true,  on  the  insistent  demand  of  the  other  unionist  countries, 
adherents  of  the  Bale-Paris-Berlin  Conventions — of  copyright  to 
architecture.  The  Boyal  Institute  of  British  Architects  as  a 
corporate  body  favour  it,  mainly,  it  would  appear,  on  the  ground 
of  dignity.  Why,  it  pertinently  asks,  should  not  Architecture 
receive  the  legal  recognition  of  her  rights  which  has  been  conferred 
on  the  sister  arts?  Yet  nearly  every  eminent  artist-architect 
with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject  pronounces  against 
the  effective  value  of  the  gift,  apart  from  a  very  occasional  and 
very  practical  use  in  cases  so  unimportant  in  themselves  that  they 
are  not  worth  legislation  to  deal  with  them.  Moreover,  it  is 
likely  enough  that  architects  have  at  least  as  much  to  lose  as 
to  gain  from  this  newly  acquired  protection.  Henceforward 
architects  may  not  copy  another  architect’s  works — neither  may 
they  repeat  their  own. 

The  whole  question  as  to  touching  architects  is  very  compli¬ 
cated  and  very  interesting.  And  at  the  outset  we  are  amused  to 
see  that  while  the  Bill  confers  copyright  on  the  architect  it  denies 
him  all  “remedies,”  perhaps  because  remedies  are  not  recoverable 
in  respect  of  a  building  from  a  pirated  design  but  erected  and 
paid  for  by  some  one  else,  and  partly  because  he  has  hitherto 
been  fully  protected  as  to  his  drawn  plans,  sketches,  and  designs 
on  paper  under  the  present  Fine  Art  and  Books  Copyright  Acts. 
I  must  admit  that  the  following  clause  dealing  with  “remedies 
in  architecture”  is  a  little  beyond  me  :  “7.(2)  Such  of  the  other 
provisions  of  this  Act  as  confer  on  the  owner  of  the  copyright 
in  any  work  the  same  remedies  against  a  person  having  in  his 
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possession  for  sale  or  dealing  with  a  pirated  copy  of  the  work  as 
if  it  were  his  property,  or  as  imposed  penalties,  shall  not 
apply  in  any  case  to  which  this  section  applies.”  I  think  that 
Dickens  would  have  rejoiced  in  this  sub-section.  The  upshot 
seems  to  b&  that  if  an  architect  pirates  another’s  design,  and 
fraudulently  builds  from  it  a  house,  or,  say,  a  vast  pile  for  a 
municipal  town  hall,  he  may,  on  prosecution  and  conviction,  be 
held  liable  in  a  penalty  of  two  guineas. 

The  advantages  accruing  to  architects  from  their  new  endow¬ 
ment  appear  to  be  mainly  the  following  :  The  owner  of  an  estate 
cannot  commission  an  architect  to  build  a  house  and  then,  having 
paid  the  fees,  proceed  to  build  a  further  number  to  the  same 
design,  without  making  further  payment.  It  will  prevent 
an  architect  from  making  a  slavish  copy  of  another’s  “building 
or  other  structure  ”  or  of  any  substantial  part  thereof.  But  to 
what  extent  are  these  things  done  at  present?  The  present 
frauds  under  these  two  heads,  I  am  assured,  are  so  infinitesimal 
that  they  are  not  worth  troubling  about,  more  particularly  as 
the  delinquency  usually  brings  its  own  punishment  along  with 
it  in  the  profession  itself.  Nevertheless,  Frenchmen  have  pleaded 
the  cause  so  eloquently,  alike  in  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  that 
they  completely  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  their  more 
coldly  reasoning  opponents. 

Under  the  new  regime  an  architect  when  designing  his  building 
would  never  know'  whether  or  not  he  was  infringing  the  work  of 
another.  For  architecture  is  essentially  an  imitative  art, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  plus  personality  of  sentiment  and 
of  character.  But  imitation  there  must  be.  Selection  and 
proportion  (not  invention  in  the  usual  sense)  are  the  mark  of 
“originality”  in  architecture:  they  are  the  only  things  worth 
protecting,  and  are  precisely  the  qualities  which  cannot  be 
protected.  The  subtler  and  the  finer  qualities,  the  most  valuable, 
are  incapable  of  definition,  and  in  their  nature  must  elude  the 
heavy  hand  of  the  law'.  The  art  advances  and  develops  by  each 
man  adding  something  of  himself  to  the  work  of  the  immediate 
predecessor  he  most  admires.  This  is  of  the  essence  of  architec¬ 
ture.  Thus  IMr.  Belcher  may  have  founded  himself  upon  Mr. 
Norman  Shaw',  and  Sir  Brum  well  Thomas,  and  others  of  the 
younger  school,  upon  Mr.  Belcher.  How'  is  the  young  man  to 
w'ork  his  w'ay  upw'ard  and  forward  if  he  is  all  the  while  frightened 
to  death  of  pursuing  the  only  course  that  can  land  him  on  the 
summit,  and  at  the  same  time  may  land  him  in  the  law'  courts? 
The  new'  Bill,  many  fear,  if  carried  strictly  into  practical  effect 
“would  kill  architecture  and  reduce  its  professors  to  impotence.” 
The  majority  of  buildings  in  all  cities,  residential  and  others,  as 
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well  as  country  villas  and  the  like,  are  based  on  recognised 
models.  In  future  no  two  houses,  no  two  churches,  may  be 
colourably  alike,  lest  some  one  detect  certain  points  of 
“originality  ”  in  the  forerunner.  No  two  houses  wuth  sub¬ 
stantially  similar  features,  even  with  improvements  in  the  second, 
may  be  put  up  by  the  same  architect,  for  the  copyright  of  the 
6rst  one  erected  passes  to  the  owner  of  the  house.  If  the  copy¬ 
right  remains  by  agreement  with  the  architect,  the  owner  or 
owners  during  the  period  of  copyright  may  clearly  not  add  to 
or  otherwise  alter  the  house,  inasmuch  as  by  such  alteration  the 
form  of  the  structural  work  of  art  will  be  changed  and  damage 
would  be  inflicted  on  the  architect,  for  his  copyright  would  be 
destroyed.  For  as  Mr.  Voysey,  among  others,  strongly  insists, 
proportion  is  essential  to  architecture  as  a  work  of  art.  Therefore 
it  follows  that  if  an  architect  takes  another’s  design,  and  alters 
its  proportion,  the  result  is  a  different  thing,  and  no  action  for 
infringement  could  lie. 

It  therefore  appears,  from  these  few  points  out  of  many,  that 
the  whole  aspect  of  this  section  of  the  Bill  is  curiously  compli¬ 
cated,  and  that  the  architect,  spiritually  and  materially,  has  more 
to  lose  than  to  gain  by  his  proposed  new  “dignity.”  He  is  already 
in  this  satisfactory  position — unlike  other  artists — that  all  his 
work  is  commissioned  from  the  beginning.  He  should  be  left 
with  the  risk  of  imitation  and  the  advantage  to  the  art  that  it 
implies.  As  Mr.  Quennell  pointed  out,  where  would  Gothic 
architecture  have  been  but  for  its  continuous  progress  and  the 
imitation  of  “substantial  ”  parts?  How  if  Brunelleschi  had  copy¬ 
righted  his  ideas,  Palladio  his,  and  in  these  latter  days  Norman 
Shaw,  Nesfield,  and  one  or  two  others,  had  been  able  to  act 
upon  legal  rights  such  as  are  now’  proposed?  The  present  won¬ 
derful  revival  in  domestic  architecture  would  not  now  be  in 
existence,  and  a  School  of  Architecture  would  become  an  impossi¬ 
bility  henceforward  and  for  ever. 

Yet  the  Bill  on  its  broad  lines  is  warmly  to  be  welcomed.  In 
view  of  the  international  nature  of  it  extensive  amendment  is 
impossible  in  the  interests  of  uniformity  and  interchange  of  rights. 
But  minor  points  may  be  reconsidered,  and,  although  publishers 
may  fight  the  reasonable  extension  of  the  copyright  period, 
nominally  in  the  interests  of  the  public  but  really  of  themselves 
^or  they  would  not  fight  at  all),  a  perfected  Act,  Imperial  and 
International,  will  make  good  past  injustice  and  set  the  w’hole 
vexed  question  at  rest  for  many  years  to  come. 

M.  H.  Spielmann. 


THE  MARQUESS  OF  DALHOUSIE. 


It  is  seldom  that  we  have  met  with  a  more  interesting  and  curious  li 
human  document  than  this  volume.^  Lord  Dalhousie  recorded  I 
in  a  State  Paper,  whose  style  and  well-weighed  words  show  a 
statesman’s  care  and  experience,  the  motives,  progress  and 
execution  of  all  the  principal  acts  of  his  government  prolonged 
through  more  than  eight  years.  He  wanted,  as  he  often  stated,  = 

his  actions  and  his  official  minutes,  vital  forces  in  his  adminis-  I 

tration,  to  speak  for  themselves.  He  directed,  “as  a  request  - 

issuing  from  the  grave,”  that  no  portion  of  his  private  papers  I 

“shall  be  made  public  until  at  least  fifty  years  shall  have  passed  f. 

after  my  death.”  There  have  now  been  printed  the  letters  in  I 

which  he  recorded  his  thoughts  from  time  to  time  in  all  the  I 
confidence  of  intimate  friendship.  They  were  written  by  him  to  f 
Sir  George  Couper,  with  whom,  and  Fox  Maule  (afterwards  i 
Lord  Panmure),  he  exchanged  a  continual  correspondence  during  f 
the  time  he  was  in  India.  In  one  of  the  letters  he  states :  “I  * 
write  to  you  and  Fox  Maule,  my  oldest  friends  and  nearest  ii 
kinsman,  I  have  already  told  you  I  keep  you  as  a  safety-valve 
through  which  I  have  a  right  to  blow  off  feelings  which  1  can  - 
express  to  no  one  in  India.”  In  the  State  Papers  we  have  the 
pow'erful  ruler  defying  opposition,  conquering  kingdoms,  and 
conducting,  with  firm  and  lofty  soul,  the  government  of  an  ' 
Empire.  In  these  letters  of  a  familiar  and  unstudied  character 
we  have  a  man  of  quick  mind  and  of  quicker  temper,  sensitive 
to  every  breeze  of  public  opinion,  expressing  without  any  economy 
of  statement,  transient  feelings  or  thoughts  which  his  deliberate 
judgment  would  have  rejected.  In  the  excitement  of  the  hour 
he  puts  forth  reasons  and  statements  which  do  not  coincide  I 
wdth  those  he  had  already  expressed.  In  the  confidential  com-  i 
muning  with  his  friend  he  passed  a  hasty  judgment  on  some  men  ( 
by  wffiom  he  was  well  served,  and  he  dashed  his  hearty  abust'  | 
against  his  opponents.  As  we  read  these  letters  never  meant 
for  publication,  we  wish  that  the  magnificent  service  he  had  done  | 
the  Empire  should  live  after  him,  the  failings  and  weaknesses  j 
be  interred  with  his  bones.  The  education  of  James  Ramsay.  ! 
tenth  Earl  and  only  Marquess  of  Dalhousie,  w'as  well  fitted  for  ti 
the  cultivation  of  a  great  administrator.  He  went  from  an  || 
English  public  school  to  an  ancient  English  Universitv.  Harrow  | 

(I 

(1)  Private  Letters  of  the  Marquess  of  Dalhousie.  Edited  by  J.  G.  A.  Baird.  j 
(William  Blackwood  and  Sons.)  ! 
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had  a  prominent  share  in  his  affection  and  loyalty.  In  the  last 
summer  of  his  life,  when  he  was  in  London  dying  by  inches,  the 
Eton  and  Harrow  cricket  match  took  place,  and  he  wrote  :  “I 
am  in  great  agony,  very  unbecoming  the  Sabbath,  to  know 
whether  Harrow  licked  Eton  yesterday.”  In  October,  18'29,  he 
went  into  residence  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Among  his  con¬ 
temporaries  at  the  house  were  Gladstone,  who  had  been 
nominated  a  student  the  same  year,  and  two  future  Governors- 
General — Charles  Canning,  afterwards  Lord  Canning,  and  Bruce, 
afterwards  Lord  Elgin.  He  read  for  honours,  but  success  in  the 
schools  was  denied  him.  In  a  letter  written  in  the  latter  days 
of  his  life,  he  says,  “I  was  reading  for  honours  in  1830  and  1831. 
During  a  year  in  1832  and  1833  I  was  away  from  college  in 
consetpience  of  my  brother’s  illness,  and  consequently  I  was 
obliged  to  give  up  reading  for  honours.  In  November,  18,33. 

I  went  for  a  simple  pass.  At  my  examination  the  examiners 
paid  me  the  high  compliment  of  inviting  me  in  the  schools  to 
go  in  for  honours,  and  although  I  had  not  given  notice  of  any 
intention  to  do  so.  This  I  declined,  and  accordingly  my  name 
appeared  in  the  fourth  class,  which  simply  signified  that  I  had 
taken  a  good  pass — all,  in  short,  I  wished  or  proposed  to  do.” 
Tn  his  State  Papers  the  classical  tinge  in  the  style  denotes  his 
early  studies. 

On  leaving  Oxford,  Lord  Bamsay,  for  he  had  succeeded  to 
the  courtesy  title  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  turned  his 
attention  to  politics.  In  1835  he  stood  for  Edinburgh,  and 
when  he  was  defeated  by  Campbell,  the  future  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  Abercromby,  the  future  Speaker,  he  told  the  electors  :  ‘‘Ye’re 
daft  to  refuse  the  Laird  o’  Cockpen.”  Soon  afterwards  he 
married  Lady  Susan  Hay,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale,  and  the  union  was  a  supremely  happy  one  till  death 
did  them  part.  In  1837  Lord  Ramsay  was  elected  for  the  country 
of  East  Lothian,  and  in  November  he  wrote  to  his  friend  :  ‘‘Pray 
do  not  look  for  my  name  in  the  debates ;  I  have  no  wish  or  any 
intention  to  show  it  there  for  a  considerable  time  to  come.  It 
does  not  pay  for  a  young  man  to  start  too  soon.  Young  hounds 
who  babble  seldom  gain  confidence  from  others  or  reputation.” 
Bnt  he  never  had  an  opportunity  for  taking  part  in  debate. 
Owing  to  the  death  of  his  father  and  his  succession  to  the  title, 
he  passed  from  the  active  arena  of  the  Commons  to  the  haven 
of  the  Lords.  The  young  Earl  of  Dalhousie  became  the  real 
leader  of  his  party  in  that  assembly,  and  he  won  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  the  Duke  of  \Yellington.  who  first  introduced 
him  into  public  life.  On  .Tanuary  24th,  1843,  Lord  Dalhousie 
received  a  letter  from  the  Duke  informing  him  that  his  com- 
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mission  as  Captain  of  Deal  Castle  had  been  signed.  “This  was 
my  first  public  office,”  he  records  in  his  diary,  “and  I  hold  it  not 
from  the  Crown  or  from  the  Minister,  but  of  his  own  gift  and 
goodwill  from  the  foremost  man  in  all  the  world.”  His  energy 
and  caution  in  affairs  had  also  attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  then  chief  Minister,  and  at  the  middle  of  the  same  year 
he  was  appointed  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Gladstone 
becoming  President.  When  Gladstone  resigned  (February, 
1845)  on  account  of  the  grant  to  the  college  of  IMaynooth, 
Dalhousie  succeeded  him  as  President.  We  all  know  how'  Peel, 
not  being  able  to  get  the  support  of  his  Cabinet,  resigned 
(December  4th,  1843),  how^  Lord  John  Russell  failed  to  form  a 
Ministry,  and  Peel  again  became  first  Minister  of  the  Crown. 
On  December  2’2nd  Peel  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  :  “I 
rejoice  to  say  that  I  have  prevailed  on  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  to 
remain  in  office,  and  Gladstone  to  accept  the  seals  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  This  with  Dalhousie’s  nomination  is  a  good  beginning.” 
Dalhousie  justified  Peel’s  confidence,  and  supported  his  chief 
admirably  well  in  his  attempt  to  repeal  the  Corn  Law.  In  June, 
1846,  Peel’s  Government  w^as  overthrown  on  the  question  of  the 
Irish  Coercion  Bill.  Soon  after  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry, 
Peel’s  successor.  Lord  John  Russell,  offered  Dalhousie  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Railway  Commission.  He  wms  not  bound  to  support 
Ministerial  measures,  but  he  was  not  to  be  connected  with  any 
party  in  opposition  to  the  Queen’s  Government.  “I  told  Lord 
John  that  I  was  very  willing  to  serve  the  Crowm,  if  it  was  thought 
I  could  serve  it  usefully,  and  if  I  could  do  so  withut  sacrificing 
the  independence  of  my  own  opinion  and  political  position.  His 
offer  did  not  leave  me  that  independence,  and  therefore  I  must 
decline  it.”  Eleven  months  later  the  young  statesman  of  thirty- 
five  was  chosen  as  the  fittest  man  for  the  arduous  task  of  govern¬ 
ing  an  Empire. 

On  January  13th,  1848,  the  guns  of  Fort  William  announced 
the  landing  in  Calcutta  of  the  new  Governor-General.  At  the 
top  of  the  broad  steps  of  the  imperial  palace,  which  Wellesley 
erected,  he  was  met  by  the  brave  soldier  who  had  turned  the 
tide  in  the  battle  of  Albuera,  and  who,  while  in  India,  had  shown 
the  qualities  of  a  firm  ruler  anxious  to  serve  the  welfare  of  his 
native  subjects.  Lord  Hardinge  led  his  successor  to  the  Council 
Chamber  where  the  Council  had  met,  and,  after  the  Warrant 
of  Appointment  had  been  read,  Dalhousie  took  the  customary 
oath  of  office  and  his  seat  in  Council  as  chief  of  the  body  by 
which  India  is  ruled,  the  Governor-General  in  Council.  He  at 
once  grappled  with  the  multifarious  duties  of  his  exalted  office. 
He  had,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  Peel,  learnt 
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the  great  principles  of  administrative  practice,  and  he  soon 
applied  them.  “Don’t  believe,”  he  writes,  “what  you  see  in  the 
papers  as  to  the  Governor-General  insisting  on  seeing  every 
paper,  receiving  every  application,  &c.,  &c.,  himself.  I  am  not 
such  a  fool.  But  I  caused  every  officer  to  pass  all  his  work 
before  me,  until  I  saw  what  the  whole  really  was,  and  could 
judge  what  could  be  passed  without  my  inspection.  Nothing 
comes  to  me  now  until  ripe  for  decision  ;  the  mere  working  up 
of  the  case  I  throw  on  the  officer,  holding  the  secretaries 
responsible  for  it  being  done  effectively  and  without  delay.” 
Dalhousie  was  a  great  worker,  rapid  and  methodical,  and  his 
minutes  and  official  letters  preserved  in  the  Indian  archives  are 
in  his  own  clear  handwriting,  with  scarcely  an  erasure  or  inter¬ 
lineation.  In  a  letter  in  this  volume  written  after  he  left  India 
he  says  : — 

“Lord  Wellesley  corrected,  and  polished,  and  re-wrote  his  des¬ 
patches  as  you  describe  Mr.  Canning  doing.  Sir  C.  Napier,  too, 
did  so;  and  those  of  his  orders,  &c.,  w'hich  seem  most  off-hand 
and  slap-dash  were  the  most  corrected  and  elaborate  of  them 
all.  I  felt  I  had  no  time  to  do  so,  and  corrected  no  further 
than  was  requisite  for  clearness.  I  don’t  believe  I  made  twenty 
complete  drafts  in  all  the  eight  years  I  was  in  India.  There  is, 

I  believe,  not  a  single  minute  which  is  not  substantially  in  my 
own  handwriting,  and  they  are  now  on  the  records  just  as  they 
left  my  desk.  I  don’t  affect  to  despise  the  graces  of  style,  or 
to  deprecate  corrections  of  it,  or  of  phraseology,  if  there  be  time. 
But  when  the  alternative  is  to  correct  and  leave  much  business 
undone,  or  to  send  forth  despatches,  (tc.,  imperfect  as  literary 
compositions,  but  promptly,  no  man  should  hesitate  to  adopt  the 
latter.  Lord  Wellesley  chose  the  former,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  all  his  ordinary  business  was  done  irregularly  by  others 
or  never  done  at  all.  The  Duke  told  me  so  himself.” 

At  first  Dalhousie  thought  the  work  “severe  for  the  climate, 
but  nothing  to  choke  a  Home  Minister  at  home.”  Experience 
soon  led  him  to  alter  his  opinion .  “  I  work  usually  for  an  hour 

and  a  half  before  breakfast,  and  then  10  to  6.  The  subjects 
are  so  various  and  so  new,  and  the  anxiety  in  new  work  so 
wearing,  that  occasionally  I  get  desperately  exhausted.”  The 
hot  weather  had  begun  to  tell  on  him  and  his  spirits  to  droop, 
but  the  next  mail  brought  news  which  revived  them.  Lord  John 
Russell  sent  him  a  letter  informing  him  that  on  his  advice  the 
Queen  had  been  pleased  to  make  him  a  Knight  of  the  Thistle. 
“My  ambition,  so  far  as  outward  distinctions  or  title  are  con¬ 
cerned,  is  satisfied.  The  Queen  can  do  no  more  for  me.  I 
would  not  exchange  my  little  bit  of  spinach  for  any  other  colour 
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or  grade.  G.-G.  and  K.T.  go  into  small  space  ;  but  they  are 
more  than  are  usually  packed  into  seven  months.  In  short,  I 
am  very  proud  of  this,  and  very  happy,  so  is  my  wife.  I  expect 
she  will  wear  it  herself.”  There  was  no  desire  to  wear  it  when 
it  arrived.  ‘‘The  star  they  send  me,”  he  writes  to  his  friend, 
‘‘is  made  of  tin  and  wedgwood  ware,  1  believe.  Would  you  call 
in  at  Kitching  and  Abuds,  jewellers,  Conduit  Street,  and  order 
a  star  for  me  ;  not  a  diamond  one,  you  know,  but  a  plain,  hand¬ 
some  star ;  not  very  large  and  not  very  small  ?  And  tell  them 
to  get  a  thistle  to  look  like  a  Thistle,  and  not  like  a  piece  of  cut 
beetroot  at  a  ball  sup^x^r  as  it  usually  does.”  When  the  new  star 
‘‘came  safe,”  he  considered,  ‘‘their  enamel  might  have  been  liker 
to  a  thistle.”  No  man  was  prouder  of  his  race  than  Dalhousie. 

Earl  Dalhousie  wrote  in  the  same  letter:  ‘‘We  are  quite 
tranquil  everywhere.”  On  May  10th  he  writes  :  ‘‘  My  time  is 
more  than  usually  occupied  in  preparing  papers  for  Govern¬ 
ment  relating  to  this  sad  business  of  the  Punjab.”  The  sad 
business  was  the  revolt  of  Mulraj,  the  Governor  of  the  district 
of  Mooltan,  and  the  murder  of  two  English  officers,  Mr.  Vans 
Agnew,  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  Lieutenant  Anderson.  In  these 
words  he  closes  his  letter.  ‘‘The  disaffection  may  not  spread, 
and  the  affair  may  be  comparatively  small.  Still,  our  poor  fellows 
have  been  murdered ;  they  have  been  betrayed  by  the  troops  of 
Lahore.  The  Government  of  Lahore  declares  itself  unable  either 
to  punish  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime  or  to  subdue  to  obedience 
their  own  rebellious  subject  who  is  the  criminal.  For  all  this, 
the  State  of  Lahore  owes  us  heavy  reparation,  and  by  my  word 
they  shall  make  that  reparation  somehow.”  It  was  an  English 
resident  who  sent  two  British  officers,  accompanied  by  a  small 
escort,  to  replace  by  a  Sikh  Sirdar  in  a  wild  district  an  indepen¬ 
dent  and  popular  ruler  who  was  not  a  Sikh.  The  outbreak  was 
due  to  local  intrigue,  and  the  murderers  were  local  rabble.  It 
was  a  Sikh  trooper  of  the  escort  who  knocked  down  the  assailant 
of  Agnew,  and  it  was  the  new  Governor,  a  Sikh  Sirdar,  who 
rescued  him.  But  in  an  Eastern  land,  let  it  never  be  forgotten, 
a  local  outbreak  spreads  swiftly  like  a  flame  and  becomes  a 
revolt.  Before  a  fortnight  had  passed  the  resident  at  Tjahore 
discovered  that  the  Ranee,  the  mother  of  Dhuleep  Singh,  and 
the  chiefs  of  the  Durbar,  with  the  exception  of  two,  were  deep 
in  a  plot  for  our  destruction.  On  May  11th  the  Governor- 
General  announced  his  intention  of  ‘‘exacting  ample  reparation 
from  the  State  of  Lahore  for  the  insult  offered  and  the  deep  injury 
inflicted  on  your  Government  in  the  base  murder  of  your  faithful 
servants  through  the  treachery,  destruction,  and  crimes  of  the 
Maharajah  of  Lahore.”  Acting  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
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Lord  Gough,  the  Commander-in-Chief ,  Lord  Dalhousie  deter¬ 
mined  to  delay  operations  until  the  summer  heat  had  passed. 
Before  the  British  troops  took  the  field  in  the  autumn,  the  Sikh 
army  which  had  been  disbanded  flew  to  arms  to  try  another  fall 
with  their  antagonists.  The  Governor-General  neither  perceived 
nor  understood  the  gravity  of  the  crisis.  “If  there  be  war,” 
he  says  in  September,  “it  wdll  be  a  very  different  affair  from 
the  last  one.  They  have,  on  paper  even,  under  23,000  men, 
and  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  country.  The  disbanded 
soldiery  no  doubt  will  join,  but  they  are  but  individual  swords¬ 
men,  and  w'ould  be  swept  like  dust  before  a  regiment  of  sepoys. 
The  Sikh  strength  was  in  their  guns,  and  the  most  of  them 
are  reposing  placidly  at  my  elbow  in  the  arsenal  of  Fort 
William.  In  short,  there  is  no  fear  of  anything  except  the 
lives  of  the  officers  detached,  and  I  am  sanguine  even  as  to 
them.  I  can  see  no  escape  from  the  necessity  of  annexing  this 
infernal  country.”  But,  as  he  discovered  to  our  great  loss,  the 
majority  of  Sikh  guns  were  not  reposing  at  Fort  William.  Ignor¬ 
ance  of  facts  is  our  greatest  danger  in  India.  He  adds  :  “I 
shall  avoid  annexation  to  the  last  moment ;  but  I  do  not  antici¬ 
pate  that  it  can  be  avoided. 

"Meanw'hile,  I  have  got  tw’o  other  kingdoms  on  hand  to  dispose 
of— Oude  and  Hyderabad.  Both  are  on  the  high  road  to  be 
taken  under  our  management — not  .into  our  possession ;  and 
before  two  years  are  over  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  managed 
by  us. 

“You  will  laugh,  doubtless,  as  I  often  do  myself,  to  think 
of  the  ‘  Laird  o’  Cockpen  ’  sitting  here  and  bowling  about  kings 
and  kingdoms  as  if  they  were  curling  stones !  But  although  one 
does  laugh,  it  seems  anxious  work,  I  can  tell  you.” 

As  the  magnitude  of  the  conflict  never  crossed  his  mind,  the 
Governor-General,  influenced  by  financial  considerations,  pre¬ 
vented  the  Commander-in-Chief  from  making  full  preparations 
for  the  campaign.  It  was  not  till  October  8th  that  he  “ordered 
fhe  army  to  be  augmented  by  troops  from  Madras  and  Bombay, 
and  have  written  for  three  regiments  from  home  which  Hardinge 
sent  away  in  January.”  Two  days  later  he  left  Calcutta  for  the 
frontier.  Shortly  before  his  departure  he  attended  a  Masonic 
ball,  and  in  his  speech  he  made  the  historic  remark  :  “I  have 
wished  for  peace,  and  have  longed  for  it,  and  I  have  striven 
for  it ;  but  if  the  enemies  of  India  determine  to  have  war,  war 
they  shall  have,  and,  on  my  word,  sirs,  they  shall  have  it  with 
a  vengeance.”  In  England  good  taste  did  not  approve  of  the 
last  words,  and  after  observing  they  are  an  idiomatic  phrase,  he 
proceeds  to  say  :  — 
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“If  I  had  known  what  I  said  at  supper  after  a  ball  would  be 
reported  and  commented  on  as  a  State  phrase,  I  would  not  have 
spoken,  and  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  me.  But  I  was  saying  half-a- 
dozen  sentences  to  the  army  of  Bengal,  who  gave  me  an  enter¬ 
tainment — all  were  soldiers ;  a  man  must  speak  to  his  audience 
if  he  wants  to  produce  an  effect ;  and  I  did  so,  without  thinking  of 
more  than  truth  and  effect.  As  for  the  truth,  I  purpose  to 
show  that  they  shall  have  war  with  a  vengeance,  even  further 
than  I  have  yet  done,  since  they  have  compelled  me  to  do  it. 
As  for  the  effect,  if  you  had  heard  the  shouts  which  followed, 
and  seen  the  eyes  of  even  the  old  fellows  glistening,  you  would 
not  have  questioned  the  effect.  Mrs.  Gairdner  (wife  of  an  old, 
grim,  grey  Scotch  colonel  of  16th  Grenadiers),  who  sat  next  to 
me,  nudged  me  and  said,  ‘See  to  Gairdner;  ye’ve  set  him 
crying  ’ ;  and  another  fellow  was  heard  to  say,  as  we  came  out 
of  the  room,  who  was  going  off  to  join  his  corps  next  morning, 

‘  Well,  good-bye;  after  Lord  Dalhousie’s  speech,  d - e,  I  feel 

as  if  I  could  fight  a  regiment  all  by  myself.’  An  after-dinner 
speech  such  as  this  may  not  stand  strict  criticism,  but  if  it  pro¬ 
duces  what  the  speaker  aims  at,  this  is  enough,  and,  trust  me,  this 
one  to  which  you  have  alluded  did  so.” 

In  December  Lord  Dalhousie  reached  Loodiana,  then  our 
frontier  military  post  on  the  Sutlej.  The  first  engagement  of 
the  Sikh  War  had  taken  place,  and  Dalhousie  writes  :  “I  forget 
when  I  last  wrote  to  you  or  whether  I  mentioned  the  affair  of 
November  22nd  ^Eamnugger).  It  was  a  very  sad  one.  Where 
the  blame  actually  rests  nobody  can  decide.  The  admitted  facts 
are  that  it  was  an  attack  quite  without  an  object  and  without 
result.”  Lord  Gough  attained  two  objects  by  his  reconnaissance 
in  force  :  he  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  he  drove 
the  enemy  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Chenab.  It  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  the  letters  wTitten  by  Dalhousie  at  the  time  of  the 
campaign  should  have  been  published  wdthout  notes  correcting 
and  explaining  the  text  by  the  light  of  the  facts  which  have 
been  discovered  and  made  public  in  recent  years.  They  were 
written  at  a  moment  of  great  excitement  and  before  the  writer 
had  an  opportunity  of  weighing  the  reports  which  reached  him. 
On  December  5th  the  British  crossed  the  Chenab,  and  the  next 
morning  the  enemy,  having  retired  from  the  entrenched  position 
at  midnight,  were  eleven  miles  from  the  river  in  full  retreat 
on  the  Jhelum.  The  responsibility  for  not  following  the  defeated 
enemy  from  December  4th  to  22nd  rests  with  the  Governor- 
General,  w’ho  writes  on  December  22nd  that  he  had  “positively 
prohibited”  the  Commander-in-Chief  “from  advancing  into  or 
across  the  Doab  (the  land  between  the  Jhelum  and  the  Chenab) 
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icithout  further  communication  with  me."  Dalhousie  justified 
his  action  on  the  ground  “that  he  is  responsible  for  the  army, 
but  that  I  am  responsible  for  the  Empire.”  The  fact  remains 
that  a  civilian  who  knew'  nothing  about  the  business  of  war 
interfered  with  the  military  movements  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  on  whom  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  campaign  should 
have  rested.  It  was  Dalhousie’s  injunctions  which  paralysed 
his  actions  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign;  it  was  Dalhousie’s 
exhortations  to  fight  which  led  in  a  great  measure  to  the  bloody 
contest  at  Chillianwalla  on  January  13th,  1849.  When  only 
a  week  had  elapsed  he  sent  to  his  friend  an  account  of  the  battle 
founded  on  the  report  of  his  agent.  Major  Mackeson,  w'ho  was 
a  hostile  witness.  Dalhousie  states  that  Lord  Gough  was  im¬ 
plored  to  confine  himself  to  “the  efficacy  of  the  fire  of  the  heavy 
guns  till  the  next  day.”  But  the  old  Chief,  the  young  Governor- 
desire  you  to  be  silent.’  ”  Wellington  and  Charles  Napier  would 
General  states,  was  guilty  of  the  following  act  of  temerity  :  “His 
answer  to  my  agent  was,  ‘  I  am  C.-in-C.  of  this  army,  and  I 
have,  we  fear,  expressed  themselves  in  stronger  language.  Mr. 
Robert  Bait,  in  his  classic  biography  of  Lord  Gough,  has 
demonstrated  effectively  that  the  attack  could  not  have  been 
postponed  till  next  day.  “Eetreat  was  impossible,  and  to  encamp 
was  unsafe.”  The  fire  of  the  enemy’s  guns  revealed  to  Gough 
that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  their  strong  entrenchments,  and 
that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  an  entire  army  who  intended  to 
fight.  If  he  did  not  attack  till  next  day  they  would  have  time 
to  throw  up  entrenchments,  or  during  the  night  advance  their 
guns  and  cannonade  his  encampment.  The  fight  was  bound  to 
be  a  stubborn  one,  but  it  had  to  be  fought  before  darkness  fell. 
Dalhousie’s  description  of  the  conflict  should  have  been  anno¬ 
tated  with  care.  His  account  of  the  disaster  to  the  cavalry  affects 
the  fair  fame  of  a  gallant  regiment.  It  was  not  due,  as  it  w'as 
supposed  at  the  time,  to  the  misconduct  of  the  14th  Dragoons, 
but  to  a  traitor  in  the  ranks  of  the  native  cavalry  calling  out 
“Threes  about.”  The  repulse  of  Pennycuick’s  Brigade  was  due 
to  some  of  the  native  regiments  firing  in  the  air,  for,  as  the 
confidential  records  of  the  day  show,  a  traitorous  and  mutinous 
spirit  had  begun  to  display  itself  in  the  Bengal  army.  The 
•24th  fought  like  heroes,  and  it  was  the  valour  of  the  British 
soldier  at  Chillianwalla  which  prevented  what  might  have  been 
a  greater  disaster  than  the  mutiny.  Dalhousie,  adopting  current 
popitlar  prejudices  and  ignorant  misrepresentations,  possessed 
himself  of  the  idea  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  was  unfit  to 
command.  He  tells  his  friend  only  a  week  after  the  battle  : 
“If  disaster  is  to  be  brought  on  the  State,  and  my  reputation 
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destroyed,  because  the  Government  forces  incapable  instruments 
upon  me,  I  must  submit.  ...  In  the  hands  of  Lord  Gough  I 
feel  no  confidence  against  disaster.”  Two  days  later,  in  a  con-  i 

fidential  and  private  letter  to  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  President  i 

of  the  Board  of  Control,  he  made  a  similar  statement.  “It  i 

is  with  pain  that  I  state  my  opinion  that  I  can  no  longer  feel  ^ 

.any  confidence  that  the  army  is  safe  from  disaster  in  the  hands  ' 

of  the  present  C.-in-C.”  He  also  wrote  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  ;  “The  conduct  of  this  action  is  beneath  the  criticism  I 

of  a  Militiaman  like  myself.  ...  I  have  put  into  the  field  in  * 

the  Punjab  a  force  fit  to  match  all  India.  In  the  hands  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  I  do  not  non'  consider  that  force  safe  or  i 

free  from  the  risk  of  disaster.”  The  Prime  Minister  and  the  ' 

Commander-in-Chief  had,  after  what  had  been  said  bv  the  i 

Governor-General,  no  option  but  to  recall  Ijord  Gough.  Before  i 

Sir  Charles  Napier,  his  successor,  reached  India,  Gough  had  ' 

won  the  splendid  and  decisive  victory  of  Goojerat,  or.  as  ' 

Dalhousie  puts  it,  “Hurrah  for  our  side!  This  time  wo  have 
got  a  victory  and  a  sniffler.”  On  May  Day  he  wrote  :  “Sir  C.  < 

Napier’s  appointment  was  a  great  surprise  to  everybody,  as  you  ' 

may  well  suppose.  We  are  expecting  daily  to  hear  of  his  arrival.  < 

One  cannot  help  being  sorry  for  the  old  Chief  here  at  receiving  ' 

the  mortification  in  the  hour  of  triumph  ;  and  he  bears  it  manly  ' 

and  well.”  Dalhousie  refused  to  realise  that  he  was  the  chief  ’ 

<ause  of  the  mortification.  He  put  forward  the  defence  that 
he  had  not  in  any  official  letter  or  despatch  demanded  in  .set  ’ 

t('rms  the  recall  of  Loi'd  Gough.  It  was  a  sophistry  unworthy  * 

of  the  man  and  the  statesman.  1 

On  the  ^Oth  of  iNIarch,  1849,  Ijord  Dalhousie  writes  :  “The  1 
war  in  the  Punjab  is  at  an  end,  and  in  all  the  land  there  is  not  1 

a  man  against  us.”  He  adds,  “Yesterday,  the  ‘29th,  the  Council  < 

of  the  Regency  and  the  Maharajah  signed  the  submission  to  the  i 

British  power,  surrendered  the  Koh-i-noor  to  the  Queen  of 
Kngland ;  the  British  colours  were  hoisted  in  the  Citadel  of  < 

Lahore,  aud  the  Punjab,  every  inch  of  it  was  proclaimed  to  i 

be  a  portion  of  the  British  Empire  in  India.”  The  policy  of  < 

annexation  was  adopted  by  Dalhousie  not  less  boldly  than  wisely.  > 

He  writes  :  “  Six  months  ago  I  officially  reported  to  the  home 
authorities  my  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  their  policy.  They  I 

have  given  me  no  definite  instructions  of  any  kind  whatever.  1 

What  I  have  done  I  have  done  on  my  owm  responsibility.  1  1 

know  it  to  be  just,  politic,  and  necessary:  my  conscience  tells  i 

me  that  the  work  is  one  that  I  can  pray  God  to  bless :  and  1  ^ 

shall  await  the  decision  of  the  country  with  perfect  tranquillity.’  ^ 

The  annexation  of  the  Punjab  was  approved  by  the  Court  of  ( 
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Directors,  by  Parliament,  and  by  the  English  nation.  The  Court 
were,  however,  annoyed  at  his  not  sending  the  diamond  to  them 
and  letting  them  present  it  to  her  Majesty.  “The  Court,  you 
say,”  he  writes,  “are  ruffled  by  my  having  caused  the  Maharajah 
to  cede  to  the  Queen  the  Koh-i-noor ;  while  the  Daily  Neics  and 
niy  Lord  Ellenborough  are  indignant  because  I  did  not  confiscate 
everything  to  H.M.,  and  censure  me  for  leaving  even  a  Poman 
Pearl  to  the  Court.  I  am  like — I  was  going  to  use  the  old  simile, 

^  but  it  will,  I  take  it,  be  more  consistent  with  truth,  and  more 

I  soothing  to  my  feelings,  if  I  reverse  the  figure  and  say — I  am  like 

I  •  a  bundle  of  hay  between  two  asses,’  I  can’t  be  wrong  both  ways. 

I  and  I  maintain  I  am  right  both  ways.”  The  young  Governor- 

i  General  always  maintained  that  he  was  right  in  all  ways.  It 

I  is  the  frailty  of  youth.  Dalhousie  was  more  pleased  at  the 

I  inclusion  of  his  own  name  in  the  thanks  voted  by  Parliament, 

“one  of  the  greatest  distinctions  to  which  a  public  servant  could 
ever  look,”  than  being  created  Marquess  of  Dalhousie  of  the 
Punjab.  “I  have,  perhaps  like  a  fool,”  he  writes,  “felt  a  pang 
on  seeing  the  old  Scottish  earldom  become  rear  rank  to  this  smart 
new  English  marquisate.”  He  strongly  objected  to  the  omission 
of  the  word  of,  “as  they  did  in  the  case  of  ]\I.  Wellesley,  M. 
Cornwallis;  ...  In  the  Marquess  I  entirely  concur,  and. 
moreover,  ‘  abhor  and  utterly  abjure  ’  the  modern  coxcombry  of 
the  ‘most  honourable’  instead  of  the  ‘most  noble.’  I  never 
will  pay  a  shopkeeper  who  duns  me  as  ‘  most  honourable,’  there 
would  be  an  inconsistency  in  it.”  Lord  Gough  was  also  advanced 
a  step  in  the  peerage  by  being  created  Viscount  of  the  Ignited 
Kingdom.  Dalhousie  writes:  “Lord  Gough  is  greatly  plea.sed 
by  his  honours,  but  still  more  so  by  the  unbounded  attention  they 
have  paid  to  his  recommendations  of  his  officers.  When  they 
told  him  what  the  Hor.se  Guards  and  the  Government  had  done 
for  the  officers  of  his  army,  he  threw  up  his  arms  and  said. 
Well,  after  that  I  forgive  them  everything  !  ’  He  is  a  generous 
old  fellow,  and  I  hope  he  will  now  go  home  quite  pleased.”  On 
the  6th  of  May,  1849,  Sir  Charles  Napier  landed  at  Calcutta, 
and  the  following  day  Lord  Gough  laid  down  his  office.  On 
the  16th  of  i\[ay  he  bade  leave  in  a  farewell  order  to  the  army 
which  he  had  so  often  led  to  victory  in  “four  memorable  Cam¬ 
paigns,”  and  to  whose  valour,  discipline,  and  trust  in  their  leader 
he  owed  “whatever  of  rank  or  reputation  he  had  lately  obtained.” 
In  June  Napier  arrived  at  Simla,  and  was  a  guest  at  Govern- 

inient  House  for  a  week.  Dalhousie  writes  :  “He  is  a  most 
agreeable  inmate.  We  have  had  long  and  frequent  conversations. 
I  spoke  to  him  very  frankly  on  our  relative  positions ;  he  seems 
quite  satisfied,  as  am  T,  and  T  do  not  anticipate  any  embarrass- 
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ment  from  him,  or  any  conflict  between  us  in  our  respective 
jurisdictions.  He  will  astonish  the  Bengal  army  before  long, 
and  they  much  need  it.  .  .  .”  Some  years  after,  when  a  bitter 
controversy  raged  between  the  two  men,  Napier  declared  that 
Dalhousie  had  spoken  too  frankly,  and  had  shown  his  hostility 
by  saying,  “I  have  been  warned.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  not  to  let 
you  encroach  upon  my  authority,  but  I  will  take  damned  good 
care  yon  shall  not."  Dalhousie,  who  kept  a  note  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  writes  :  — 

“  Whether  I  said  ‘  d - d  good  care  ’  or  not  I  do  not  know.  I 

believe  I  did  not ;  the  whole  note  does  not  use  the  epithet.  I, 
unfortunately,  have  used  the  word  too  often  to  be  able  to  say 
I  did  not  use  it  then.  I  believe  sincerely  I  did  not.  But  at 
any  rate,  the  question  is  not  whether  I  was  profane  towards 
God,  but  whether  I  was  hostile  towards  Sir  Charles  Napier.  The 
whole  conversation  show's  that  I  was  not  hostile.  Nay,  the  very 
‘  double  d  ’  tends  to  show  1  was  friendly,  for  I  used  it  ‘  laughing,’ 
and  it  bears  the  impression  of  familiarity,  not  of  acerbity.  In 
short,  as  one  of  the  newspapers  here  has  said  about  it  (and  the 

writer  is  no  friend  to  me),  if  it  was  used,  it  was  ‘the  D - n 

jocular,  not  the  D - n  defiant  ’  :  it  was  not  the  belly-go-fister  of 

a  pugilist  but  the  playful  poke  in  the  ribs  of  a  friend.” 

A  collision  betw'een  the  two  men  was  as  inevitable  as  fate. 
They  w'ere  both  over-sensitive  regarding  their  personal  influence 
and  fame,  and  anyone  who  opposed  them  excited  the  magnitude 
of  their  wrath.  They  w'ere  both  fond  of  rough  words.  Napier 
described  the  ‘‘young  Scotch  lord”  who  was  Governor-General 
‘‘as  weak  as  water  and  as  vain  as  a  pretty  woman  or  an  ugly 
man.”  The  self-willed  old  soldier  had  been  accustomed  to  take 
supremacy  in  his  own  hands;  the  young  Governor-General,  with 
a  will  as  stubborn  as  his  own,  was  jealous  of  any  encroachment 
on  his  power.  It  was  with  regard  to  encroachment  on  the  power 
of  the  supreme  Government  that  the  final  battle  between  them 
took  place.  On  the  1st  of  February,  1850,  the  66th  N.I.  broke 
into  mutiny,  and  attempted  to  seize  the  fort  of  Govindgarh. 
which  dominated  the  holy  Sikh  city  of  Fmritsur,  but  were  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  gallantry  of  a  British  officer  and  the  fidelity  of 
a  native  cavalry  regiment.  The  Commander-in-Chief  ordered 
the  guilty  regiment  to  be  disbanded,  its  name  to  be  erased  from 
the  Army  List,  and  ‘‘the  colours  of  the  66th  to  be  delivered  over 
to  the  loyal  and  brave  men  of  the  Nurseree  Gurkha  battalion, 
and  that  the  66th  Regiment  shall  in  future  be  nominated  the 
66th  Gurkha  Regiment.”  The  state  of  disaffection  w'hich  prevailed 
among  the  Sepoys  in  the  Punjab  was  due  to  the  loss  of  extra 
allowance  caused  by  the  conversion  of  a  foreign  country  into  a 
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British  province.  Guided  by  the  representation  of  Brigadier 
Hearsay  and  General  Sir  Walter  Gilbert,  two  of  the  most  capable 
judges  in  India  from  their  position,  their  ability,  and  long  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  Indian  army,  Napier  rescinded  the  new  regulations 
“pending  the  result  of  a  reference  which  will  be  made  to  the 
Supreme  Government.”  The  day  the  order  was  issued  the 
reference  was  made.  At  the  time  the  Governor-General  was  at 
sea,  but  on  his  return  to  India  he  wrote  wdth  regard  to  the 
mutiny  of  the  66th  :  “The  Commander-in-Chief  has  acted 
promptly  and  well,  and  has  disbanded  them  off  his  own  bat.  He 
Lis  no  power  to  do  so,  but  I  should  have  done  the  same  in  his 
place,  and  I  shall  support  him  fully.”  The  order  about  the  extra 
allowance  roused  the  ire  of  Dalhousie.  He  wanted  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  Bengal  army,  and  the  order  was  an  encroachment 
on  the  power  of  the  Civil  Government.  Six  months  after  the 
events  the  Commander-in-Chief  received  an  official  letter  from 
the  military  secretary,  informing  him  “that  the  Governor-General 
and  Council  viewed  with  regret  and  dissatisfaction  his  Excel¬ 
lency's  act.”  Napier  did  what  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  himself 
and  to  the  army  to  do — he  resigned  his  high  command.  On  the 
9th  of  June  Dalhousie  writes:  “My  C.-in-C.,  as  I  told  you  on 
26th  ult.  hastily,  has  resigned,  professedly  because  of  the  punch 
in  the  head  which  he  forced  me  to  give  him.”  The  frequent  use 
of  the  word  “my  ”  indicates  the  young  ruler.  It  is  not  pleasant  to 
rake  up  the  ashes  of  an  old  controversy,  but  forgetting  it  may 
lead  to  serious  results.  The  quarrel  between  the  Governor- 
General  and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  which  ought  never  to  have 
been  divulged,  was  regarded  by  the  Native  army  as  a  fresh  proof 
of  weakness.  It  does  not  conduce  to  the  stability  and  peace  of 
our  Indian  Empire  to  publish  an  incisive  dispatch  on  the  action 
of  a  Governor-General,  a  Commander-in-Chief,  or  the  Governor 
of  a  Province.  Napier  defended  his  action  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  acted  in  “a  moment  of  great  public  danger,”  and  that  he 
was  dealing  with  “an  army  of  40,000  men  infected  with  a 
mutinous  spirit.”  Dalhousie  denied  the  mutinous  spirit  and 
derided  the  alleged  danger.  Six  short  years  passed  and  insubor¬ 
dination  became  a  revolt.  Dalhousie  states  that  in  1856  no  human 
being  foresaw  a  general  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  army.  “I  had  the 
guarantee  of  a  hundred  years’  fidelity  before  me  ;  and  there  were 
no  symptoms  of  unfaithfulness.  Am  I  to  blame  that  I  did  not, 
under  these  circumstances,  foresee  unfaithfulness  where  no  one 
else  foresaw'  it.”  Lord  Ellenborough  and  many  others  fore¬ 
shadowed  a  mutiny.  Sir  Charles  Napier  wrote  :  “  A  mutiny  with 
the  Sepoys  is  the  most  formidable  danger  menacing  our  Indian 
Empire.” 
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For  the  administration  of  the  new  kingdom  which  he  had  j 

annexed,  together  with  the  territory  acquired  on  both  sides  of  i 

the  Sutlej  by  the  first  Sikh  war,  Dalhousie  appointed  a  board  of 
three,  tlie  President,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  and  two  members,  j 

John  Lawrence  and  Charles  Mansel,  the  latter  of  whom  was  j 

succeeded  by  Pobert  Montgomery.  Henry  Law’rence  was  a  1 

soldier,  but  he  had  long  been  employed  in  the  revenue  survey,  , 

and  as  a  political  officer  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  polity  1 

of  Native  States.  At  the  close  of  the  first  Sikh  war  he  was  < 

appointed  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  for  the  affairs  of  the  i 

Punjab,  and  under  him  a  band  of  British  officers  was  installed  to  ( 

assist  the  Court  of  Regency  to  govern  the  country  for  the  infant  ( 

son  of  Runjeet  Singh.  He  was  in  England  on  sick  leave  when  ] 

the  outbreak  in  the  Punjab  took  place,  but  he  returned  at  once  t 

to  India  and  resumed  charge  of  the  Rt'sidency  at  Lahore  on  the  ^ 
l.st  of  February,  1849.  Two  days  later  Dalhousie  wTites  to  his  < 

friend  :  “My  new  Resident,  Sir  H.  Tjawrence,  took  charge  three  1 

days  ago  from  Sir  F.  Currie,  and  commenced  his  career  by  pro-  : 

posing  a  Proclamation,  which  I  have  forbidden  and  shaken  him  i 

for  it.”  On  the  very  day  that  Sir  Henry  Tjawrence  resinned  j 

office,  Dalhousie  had  written  to  him  a  letter  condemning  the  t 

Proclamation  as  “objectionable  in  matter”  because  it  was  too  { 

temperate  for  the  occasion,  and  “objectionable  in  manner”  .  I 
because  Uinintentionally,  no  doubt)  its  whole  tone  substitutes  you 
personally  as  the  rc'sident  at  Tjahore  for  the  Government  which  £ 

you  represent.”  He  added  “this  cannot  be.  .  .  .  There  must  be  c 

entire  identity  between  the  Government  and  its  agent,  whoever  ] 

he  is.  ...  I  repeat  that  I  can  allow  nothing  to  be  said  or  ( 

done  which  should  raise  the  notion  that  the  policy  of  the  Govern-  ‘ 

ment  of  India,  or  its  intentions,  depimd  on  your  presence  as  ] 

Resident  of  the  Punjab  or  the  presence  of  Sir  F.  Currie  instead.”  ^ 
These  were  the  terms  in  w'hich  a  young  Governor-General  1 

announced  his  disapproval  to  a  veteran  official  who  had  already  ^ 

achieved  great  service  to  the  Empire.  His  private  letters  show  f 

that  Dalhousie  could  not  judge  Henry  Tjawrence  with  dignity  or  c 

fairness.  Hi'  writes  to  Sir  Gi'orge  Cooper  :  “T  have  got  my  \ 

Resident’s  nose  down  tidily.”  But  the  Governor-General  could  " 

not  deter  the  R('sident  from  following  what  he  considered  the  i  t 
path  of  duty.  Henry  Lawrence  was  kind  and  sensitive  by  r 

nature,  but  he  had  also  the  imperious  spirit  which,  unlike  t 

Dalhousie,  he  always  sought  to  keep  under  control.  Tn  reply  to  j 

the  Governor-General's  harsh  and  needless  rebuke,  he  kcjit  his  ( 

temper  and  took  the  simple  manly  course  :  “I  have  written,”  he  c 

says  to  the  Governor-General,  “the  Proclamation  in  the  terms  I  i 

understand  your  Lordship  to  desire ;  but  any  alteration  made  in  t 
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it  or  the  letter  by  your  order  will  be  duly  attended  to  when  the 
translations  are  prepared.”  He  adds,  ‘‘My  own  opinion,  as 
already  more  than  once  expressed  in  writing  to  your  Lordship, 
is  against  annexation.  I  did  think  it  unjust.  I  now  think  it 
impolitic.  It  is  quite  possible  I  may  be  prejudiced  and  blinded, 
but  I  have  thought  over  the  subject  long  and  carefully.”  When  it 
was  determined  to  annex  the  Punjab,  Henry  Ijawrence  tendered 
his  resignation  of  the  office  of  Kesident,  but  at  the  earnest  request 
of  the  Governor-General  he  withdrew  it.  Dalhousie  in  after 
years  stated  that  he  made  Henry  Lawrence  head  of  the  Punjab 
Government,  ‘‘but  that  was  because  I  found  him  Resident,  and 
could  not  help  making  him  the  head  of  the  new  Government. 
But  I  would  not  make  him  sole  head.  Well  aware  as  I  was  of 
the  innate  evils  of  a  Board,  I  created  a  Board  rather  than  have 
what  I  considered  the  greater  evil  of  a  sole  authority  vested  in 
Sir.  H.  L.”  John  Lawrence,  the  second  member  of  the  Board, 
had  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of  annexation,  and  as  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  territory  previously  acquired,  had  with  great  ability 
moulded  the  civil  administration,  and  by  his  promptness  put  down 
a  rebellion  without  blood  being  shed.  Robert  Montgomtu’y,  the 
third  member,  was  a  man  of  great  tact  and  perfect  temper,  united 
to  a  considerable  practical  ability  and  courage.  These  three  men 
gave  to  the  Punjab  what  it  never  had  before,  the  benefits  of  a 
stable  and  just  government.  The  pacification  of  the  Punjab  was 
a  great  work,  but  it  w’as  not  a  greater  work  than  the  pacification 
of  the  Deccan  by  Elphinstone,  and  the  pacification  of  Sind  by 
Xapier.  The  Punjab  men  had  the  advantage  of  having  a  man 
of  genius  to  record  the  history  of  their  labours.  Dalhousie  writes  : 

I  "The  Mr.  Temple  (the  late  Sir  Richard  Temple)  of  whom  Xlr. 
Kaye  has  spoken  to  you,  is  a  young  Bengal  civilian  of  great 

I  I  ability  and  high  promise.  .  .  .  He  was  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  Punjab  reports  and  writes  well.”  The  success  of  the 
administration  in  three  newly-conquered  Provinces  was  due 
fundamentally  to  the  same  cause.  The  key-stone  of  the  fabric 
of  administration  was  the  District  Officer.  PTe  and  his  assistants 
were  delegated  with  power  in  an  unbroken  chain  of  succession. 
^  They  feared  no  responsibility  and  shirked  no  labour.  They 
I  understood  that  India  could  only  be  governed  with  success  by 
I  men  wffio  had  sympathy  with  the  peopJe,  who  were  accessible  to 
I  them,  who  knew  their  vulgar  tongue,  and  were  diligent  and 
I  patient  in  listening  to  their  grievances.  In  the  joint  labours 
I  of  the  Board  Henry  Lawrence  undertook  the  political  and  military 
departments;  John,  the  financial  and  land  settlements;  Mont¬ 
gomery,  the  judicial  and  police.  On  all  important  matters  per- 
;  taining  to  any  department  each  of  the  three  members  had  his 
=  ^  4  A  2 
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voice,  the  majority,  however,  prevailing.  The  arrangement  was 
bound  to  lead  to  disagreement.  The  policies  of  the  two  brothers 
were  irreconcilable,  and  after  four  years  had  almost  passed,  they 
both  simultaneously  tendered  their  resignations,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  both  publicly  announced  that  they  were  desirous  of  re¬ 
maining  in  the  Punjab.  On  the  31st  of  January,  1853,  Dalhousie 
writes  :  “The  Board  of  Administration  wdll  now  be  abolished— the 
government  of  the  Punjab  will  be  confided  to  a  Chief  Commis¬ 
sioner  (John  Lawrence),  aided  by  a  judicial  and  financial  commis¬ 
sioner  under  him.  J.  L.  has  really  done  the  w'ork  since  1849,  while 
his  brother  has  got  all  the  credit — a  position  which  ^Ir.  John,  a 
very  ambitious  man,  has  felt  to  be  very  galling.”  On  John 
Lawrence  fell  the  heavy  task  of  reconstructing  the  revenue 
administration,  and  when  Henry  was  away  on  his  long  tours 
he  had  more  than  his  share  of  the  toils  of  the  ordinary  routine 
of  business  of  the  Board.  On  Henry,  however,  fell  the  task  of 
organising  the  Punjab  Irregular  Force  to  guard  a  frontier  from 
Hazara  to  the  borders  of  Sind,  some  seven  hundred  miles,  and 
he  had  to  make  arrangements  for  the  control  of  the  wild  and 
turbulent  tribes  which  lined  it.  On  him  fell  the  task  of  managing 
our  relations  wuth  the  broken  Sikh  aristocracy  and  winning  their 
confidence  and  attachment.  On  him  developed  the  general 
control  of  the  whole  administration.  Henry  Lawrence,  “who 
was  a  real  friend  of  the  people,”  as  John,  when  Viceroy,  said, 
w'ho  “got  a  little  more  for  every  one,”  who  “fought  every  losing 
battle  for  the  old  Chiefs  and  Jaghirdars  with  entire  disregard  to 
his  owm  interest,”  left  the  Punjab  for  Rajputana,  beloved  and 
lamented  by  all  sorts  of  men.  Between  him  and  Dalhousie  there 
was  no  vital  element  of  union.  Henry  Lawrence  was  a  man  of 
genius,  of  a  poetic  temperament,  and  meteoric  energy.  He  was 
a  countryman  of  Burke,  and  in  all  he  did  there  was  the  “divine 
madness”  of  the  Irishman.  Dalhousie,  whose  intellect  was  grave 
and  concentrated,  had  the  qualities  of  regular  industry,  lucidity 
of  expression,  and  power  of  arrangement.  When  he  read  Henry 
Lawrence’s  remarkable  paper  in  reply  to  Xapier’s  attack  on  the 
Indian  Government,  which  is  full  of  interesting  autobiographical 
details,  he  wTote  :  “It  is  a  transcript  of  the  character  of  the  man 
— with  undoubted  ability,  plenty  of  energy,  and  a  good  deal  of 
power,  but  scrambling,  unconnected,  and  losing  half  its  force 
from  total  w'ant  of  arrangement  and  method.”  When  it  was 
proposed  to  appoint  Henry  Lawrence  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Oude,  Dalhousie  wrote,  “If  it  be  made  it  wdll  be  a  bad  appoint¬ 
ment.”  Lord  Canning  sent  Henry  Lawrence  to  Oude,  and  he 
showed  in  that  sphere  the  rare  gifts  which  Dalhousie  could  not 
gauge,  and  when  the  great  storm  burst  Henry  Lawrence  estab- 
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lished  his  claim  to  rank  high  among  the  noble  band  who  saved 
for  England  the  Empire  of  India. 

Two  years  after  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab,  certain  British 
merchants  at  Eangoon,  who  had  been  subjected  to  gross  outrages 
by  the  officers  of  the  king  of  Ava,  laid  their  w'rongs  before  the 
Grovernor-General  of  India.  The  Government  of  India,  the  strong 
ruler  considered,  could  never  consistently  with  its  own  safety 
permit  itself  to  stand  for  a  single  day  in  an  attitude  of  inferiority 
towards  a  native  Power.  Every  effort  was  made  to  obtain  repara¬ 
tion  by  friendly  means.  But  every  effort  wms  vain.  Our  demands 
were  evaded,  our  officers  were  insulted.  The  warnings  w^hich 
we  gave  were  treated  w'ith  disregard,  and  the  period  of  grace 
which  we  allowed  was  employed  by  the  Burmese  in  strengthening 
their  fortifications  and  in  making  every  preparation  for  resist¬ 
ance.  Thereupon  Lord  Dalhousie  dispatched  a  powerful  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Pegu.  On  the  8th  of  November,  1851,  he  writes  :  “I 
have  sent  the  squadron  to  Eangoon.  Everybody  seems  to  think 
there  will  be  no  fight  there.”  In  December  he  says:  ‘‘Affairs 
at  Eangoon  don’t  look  well.  My  letter  has  gone  to  the  King — 
the  Governor  being  bumptious.  If,  as  I  hope,  the  King  is 
reasonable  and  knows  his  own  interest,  the  Governor  will  probably 
find  himself  shorter  by  the  head.  If  not,  I  have  ordered  a 
blockade,  and  if  that  does  not  procure  his  removal,  which  I  have 
demanded,  I  fear  we  must  come  to  blows.  All  that  man  can 
do  to  avert  this,  however,  shall  be  done.”  They  came  to  blows. 
The  golden  pagoda  at  Eangoon  was  captured  by  a  daring  feat 
of  arms,  and  the  city  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors.  Though 
his  army  was  dispersed  the  king  of  Ava  showed  no  signs  of  sub¬ 
mission.  Lord  Dalhousie  writes  :  ‘‘The  arrogance  of  the  nation 
is  such  that,  like  the  Sikhs,  they  probably  will  hurry  their 
Government  into  war.  If  they  do  they  will  lose  the  maritime 
kingdom  of  Pegu,  or  perhaps  the  whole,  White  Elephant  in¬ 
cluded.”  Lord  Dalhousie,  after  paying  a  visit  to  Eangoon, 
determined  to  push  the  war  into  the  interior.  An  advance  was 
ordered  to  be  made  to  Prome,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1852  that 
city,  which  commanded  the  river  approach  to  the  royal  capital 
Ava,  was  captured  by  our  troops.  Lord  Dalhousie,  however, 
hesitated  to  advance  against  the  capital,  for  he  wrote  in  a  letter 
in  the  possession  of  the  writer  :  ‘‘To  march  to  Ava  will  give  no 
peace  unless  the  army  remain  at  Ava.  In  other  wnrds,  unless 
we  absorb  the  whole  Burmese  Empire.”  The  king,  however, 
refused  to  hold  any  communication  with  the  English,  and  the 
patience  of  Dalhousie  became  exhausted.  On  the  25th  of 
December.  18.52,  a  Proclamation  was  issued  which  announced 
that  Lower  Burma  had  become  a  portion  of  the  British  dominions. 
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The  kingdom  of  the  Punjab  and  the  kingdom  of  Pegu  were  f 
the  fruits  of  conquest.  But  various  chiefships  and  separate  tracts 
were  brought  under  the  sway  of  the  British  Government  by  the 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  rule  that  in  cases  where  natural  heirs 
failed  the  sovereignty  of  subordinate  States  should  not  descend 
to  an  adopted  son,  but  lapse  to  the  paramount  authority. 
Dalhousie  annexed  seven  States  in  eight  years,  and  “by  the 
several  territorial  acquisitions,”  he  says,  “a  revenue  of  not  less 
than  four  millions  sterling  has  been  added  to  the  annual  income 
of  the  Indian  Empire.”  On  the  8th  of  January,  1844,  he  wrote 
from  Rangoon  :  “I  hear  from  India  that  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore 
is  dead.  I  am  not  fully  informed  on  the  subject  yet,  but  I  think 
I  shall  swallow  it.  He  has  left  no  son,  no  heir,  and  made  no 
adoption.  And  it  would  give  us  £400,000  a-year.  I  think  this 
is  too  good  a  ‘  plum  ’  not  to  pick  out  of  this  ‘  Christmas  pie.’  ” 
His  policy,  as  he  frankly  stated,  was  to  seize  “all  such  rightful 
opportunities  of  acquiring  territory  or  revenue  as  may  from  time 
to  time  present  themselves.”  The  policy  of  annexation  was  also 
the  policy  of  the  authorities  at  home,  including  John  Stuart  Mill. 
Writing  to  John  Morley,  on  an  article  written  by  him  in  this 
Review  condemning  the  annexation  of  Mysore,  he  says:  “I 
approved  of  all  Lord  Dalhousie’s  annexations,  except  that  of 
Kerauli,  w-hich  never  took  effect,  having  been  at  once  disallowed  > 
from  home,  and,  indeed.  Lord  Dalhousie  himself  gave  it  up 
before  he  knew-  of  its  having  been  negatived.”  It  was  due  to 
l>ositive  orders  from  the  home  authoi  ities  that  Oude  was  annexed. 

In  his  stately  account  of  his  stewardship,  Dalhousie  says  little 
about  his  annexations,  but  he  dwells  with  pardonable  pride  on 
the  measures  he  took  for  improving  the  physical  and  mental  con¬ 
dition  of  those  under  his  rule.  By  his  strenuous  energy  he  gave 
to  India  railways,  telegraphs,  cheap  postage,  and  schools.  He 
put  down  Thuggee  and  human  sacrifice,  he  saved  the  Hindu  who 
adopted  Christianity  the  loss  of  his  property.  He  abolished 
widow-celibacy.  He  organised  and  gave  fresh  life  and  vigour  to 
the  Legislative  Council.  His  great  labours  were  accomplished 
w-hen  suffering  from  a  most  painful  disease.  One  who  attended 
him  has  related  to  us  how'  often  he  had  to  attend  a  public  function 
immediately  after  a  most  painful  operation  had  been  performed. 
In  1855  the  state  of  his  health  became  so  grave  that  the  doctors 
told  him  one  more  year  in  India  and  he  must  soon  die :  he 
replied  :  “Be  it  so,  the  consequences  be  on  my  own  head.  The 
Ministry  have  asked  me  to  stay  and  I  w-ill  do  my  duty.”  He 
showed  in  the  great  grief  which  fell  on  him  a  strength  reserved. 
The  wife  w-ho  had  shared  with  him  the  burden  of  Empire,  had  to 
leave  India  on  account  of  her  health,  and  died  on  the  homeward 
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voyage.  When  the  news  was  broken  to  him  “He  fell  to  the 
ground  as  if  dead.”  In  June  he  pours  forth  to  his  intimate  friend 
the  flood  of  his  sorrow,  but  “by  God’s  help  I  will  face  all  this  for 
the  re.st  of  my  time.  But  1  had  hoped  and  looked  for  other  things 
and  better.  Meantime  I  have  forced  myself  to  resume  at  once 
all  ordinary  duties  and  occupations.  No  man  here  or  elsewhere 
shall  see  a  difference.” 

In  this  resolute  spirit  he  toiled  on  till  his  great  administration 
came  to  an  end.  On  the  6th  ]\Iarch,  1856,  Europeans,  Hindus, 
Mussulmeii,  lined  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly  to  bid  farewell  to 
one  who  had  proved  himself  to  be  a  chief  of  men. 

On  his  voyage  home  he  wrote  the  State  Paper  which  records 
the  achievement  of  his  long  rule.  A  year  after  came  the  fiery 
ordeal  by  which  his  work  was  tried.  He  wished  to  create  a  new 
India  :  he  roused  the  real  India.  Fanaticism,  bigotry,  reverence 
of  caste,  poverty,  discontent  with  land  settlements,  blazed  out 
in  May,  1857.  Beneath  a  thin  crust  the  volcanic  fires  still 
smoulder,  and  they  may  again  blaze  forth  at  any  moment.  “The 
Indian  tidings,”  he  says,  “haunt  me  day  and  night,  and  harass 
me  in  sleep  which  no  difficulties  or  responsibilities  or  dangers  in 
my  own  eight  years  were  ever  able  to  do.  I  know  I  could  do 
nothing  to  prevent  or  to  remedy  all  these  miseries  even  if  I  were 
in  health,  but  it  depresses  me  to  feel  myself  rotting,  and  likely 
to  rot  on.  in  inaction  and  uselessness.”  Then  kindly  death  came 
to  him  as  a  release  from  the  torments  of  his  cruel  malady  borne 
with  fortitude.  On  the  26th  of  December,  1860,  his  remains  were 
laid  in  the  family  vault  near  Cockpen. 


G.  W.  Forrest. 
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Questions  having  been  raised  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  register, 
it  is  uncertain  whether  Rachel  was  born  in  1820  or  in  1821. 
The  place  of  her  birth,  however,  is  known  to  have  been  the  village 
inn  at  Munf,  in  the  Canton  of  Aargaii,  in  Switzerland;  and  her 
father,  Jacques  (or  more  properly ,  Jacob)  Felix,  was  a  Wandering 
Jew — a  pedlar — “un  homme  qui  colportait,”  as  the  aforesaid 
register  described  him. 

It  is  said  that  he  was  rather  a  superior  sort  of  pedlar,  and 
that,  in  his  promising  youth,  he  had  been  intended  for  the 
honourable  calling  of  a  rabbi.  If  so,  that  was  Rachel’s  nearest 
approach  to  the  Rectory — that  source  from  which  a  perennial 
stream  of  highly -regarded  English  actresses  flows  nowadays  as 
from  a  fountain.  And  Jacob  Felix  did  certainly  show  himself 
a  man  of  acute  intelligence  in  his  more  prosperous  later  life— 
albeit  mainly  in  matters  connected  with  the  amassing  of  pieces  of 
silver.  In  1820,  however,  he  had  very  few  pieces  of  silver  in  his 
possession,  and  peddled  for  a  precarious  livelihood. 

His  papers,  including  his  marriage  certificate,  w'ere  in  order; 
and  he  carried  his  wife,  Esther  Haya,  in  the  same  cart  in  which 
he  stored  his  soap,  scent,  ribbons,  laces,  popular  illustrated 
almanacs,  and  other  wares.  Madame  Felix,  it  appears,  attended 
to  the  branch  of  the  business  which  concerned  ladies’  wardrobes, 
laying  up  at  an  inn,  from  time  to  time,  to  bear  a  child.  Thus 
babies — a  perpetually  increasing  company  of  babies — were  added 
to  the  contents  of  the  cart.  When  Rachel  andved,  Sarah  was 
already  there;  and  afterwards  there  came  Rebecca,  and  Dinah, 
and  Leah,  and  Raphael — a  considerable  quiverful,  and  decidedly 
more  than  a  cartful. 

On  one  occasion  Rachel,  happily  well  padded  with  blankets, 
fell  backwards  out  of  the  cart,  and  lay  for  some  time  in  the 
middle  of  the  road  without  being  missed  by  either  of  her 
parents;  but  a  passing  peasant  picked  her  up,  rau  after  the 
cart,  and  restored  her  to  her  astonished  family.  But  for  that 
peasant’s  thoughtfulness,  it  has  sometimes  been  said,  Rachel 
w’ould  probably  have  been  brought  up  in  a  Swiss  charitable  insti¬ 
tution  and  have  begun  life  as  a  general  servant ;  but  that  is  as 
it  may  be,  for  it  seems  a  more  reasonable  hypothesis  that  her 
father,  being  intelligent  and  not  like  the  birds  that  cannot  count 
their  eggs,  would  idtimatcly  have  remarked  her  disappearance 
and  returned  to  look  for  her. 
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That,  at  any  rate,  is  the  only  story  of  Eachel’s  infancy  which 
has  been  preserved.  When  a  little  older,  she  is  said  to  have 
helped  to  peddle ;  and  there  are  stories  to  the  effect  that  she  and 
Sarah  sang  and  danced  and  played  the  guitar,  and  collected 
coppers,  in  the  country  cajcs  to  which  the  peddling  pilgrimage 
brought  her ;  also  stories  to  the  effect  that  she  was  soundly 
slapped  for  begging,  and  that  once,  having  lost  her  way  in  the 
streets  of  Eheims,  she  was  brought  home  to  her  parents  in  the 
basket  of  a  tradesman’s  errand-boy.  Eachel  herself  used  to  tell 
such  stories  at  supper  parties  in  the  glorious  days  when,  money 
being  no  object,  she  trailed  her  rich  lace  sleeves  in  richer  sauces, 
regardless  of  expense ;  but  it  w’ould  be  hard  to  say  how  much  of 
the  stories  was  remembered  and  how  much  invented  or  imagined. 
Everything,  in  short,  is  vague  and  legendary  until  we  find  the 
family  settling  at  Lyon. 

Jacob  Felix,  one  may  suppose,  felt  the  need  of  settling  some¬ 
where  because  his  family  was  out-growing  his  cart ;  for  his  wife 
bore  him  ten  children  who  died  young,  as  well  as  the  six  who 
grew  up.  For  what  reason  he  chose  Lyon  in  preference  to  any 
other  town  one  does  not  know ;  but  he  soon  displayed  there  all 
the  ingenuity  of  his  race  in  devising  means  by  which  every 
member  of  the  family,  from  its  head  to  the  latest  baby,  might 
do  something  to  earn  a  little  money.  He  himself  turned  from 
peddling  to  tuition,  and  gave  German  lessons  to  such  pupils  as 
were  satisfied  to  have  an  ex-pedlar  for  their  tutor,  though  he 
occasionally  leturned  to  his  old  calling,  and  offered  opera-glasses 
for  sale  outside  the  cafes.  His  wife  called  on  the  ladies  of  Ijyon 
with  a  view  to  purchasing,  altering,  and  reselling  their  cast-off 
clothes;  offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  tell  their  fortunes  with  a 
pack  of  cards  which  she  alwaj’s  carried  in  her  corsage.  The  elder 
children  were  sent  out  to  sing  and  dance  for  coppers  at  the  street- 
corners.  The  baby — there  always  was  a  baby  in  that  prolific 
family — was  wheeled  about  and  exhibited  on  a  costermonger’s 
barrow  to  excite  the  commiseration  of  the  charitable. 

One  cannot  but  feel  the  influence  of  a  master-mind  in  this 
elaborate  co-ordination  of  remunerative  activities ;  and  one  also 
feels  that  it  would  have  been  strange  if  pieces  of  silver  had  not 
accumulated  when  so  many  tentacles  were  stretched  out  to  gather 
them  in.  They  did  accumulate,  if  not  to  any  great  extent  at  least 
sufficiently  to  pay  for  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Paris,  where 
they  arrived  and  took  a  poor  lodging,  behind  the  Hotel  de  Yille 
and  opposite  the  house  of  the  popular  novelist,  Paul  de  Kock,  a 
few  days  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Eevolution  of  July,  1830. 

At  first,  however,  the  life  at  Paris  was  only  the  life  at  Lyon 
over  again  :  tuition  and  the  hawking  of  opera-glasses  for  the 
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father;  old  clothes  dealing,  diversified  by  fortune  telling,  for  the 
mother  ;  street-singing  and  entertaining  for  the  children  ;  poverty 
though  not  actual  destitution,  for  all.  It  was  in  those  days,  no 
doubt,  that  Rachel,  hungry  hut  beginning  to  be  conscious  of 
the  fire  within  her,  acquired  some  of  her  cynical  disdain  for  the 
codes  and  manners  and  social  standards  of  a  world  which,  as  she 
said  when  explaining  how  she  felt  herself  in  the  very  skin  of  one 
of  Victor  Hugo’s  heroines,  “would  let  a  woman  starve  to  death 
while  she  was  pure  and  innocent,  but  would  overwhelm  her  with 
flattering  attentions  after  she  had  lost  her  honour.”  She  acquired 
it  unconsciously,  however,  and,  in  the  meantime,  she  tw'angeJ 
her  guitar  and  sang  :  — 

J'ai  deux  femmes  dans  mes  maisons 
Pour  m’habituer  aux  poisons, 

C  'est  ce  qui  me  d^sole ! 

Mais  pour  dissiper  mes  ennuis 
Je  bois  beaucoup  de  vin  de  Nuits, 

C  'est  ce  qui  me  console ! 

Arsene  Houssaye,  for  some  years  the  manager  of  the  theatre 
at  which  Rachel  was  the  leading  actress,  quotes  that  as  a  part  of 
her  lost  repertory.  Probably  it  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  it, 
for  the  street-songs  of  Paris  are  apt  to  plumb  much  lower  depths 
than  that.  The  child  who  sang  them  was  a  pale  and  scraggy  , 
mite,  plain  almost  to  the  point  of  ugliness,  with  thin  dark  hair 
and  a  disproportionately  large  forehead,  though  also  with  “certain 
fires  of  sunrise  in  her  eyes.”  She  had  a  deep  voice,  too,  which 
sounded  absurd  coming  from  so  small  a  body;  but,  somehow  or 
other,  she  held  her  audience.  There  was  an  unusual  intelligence 
in  her  gaminerie.  She  acted  while  she  sang;  so  that  her  humble 
admirers  offered  her,  not  only  copper  coins,  but  also  sweets, 
oranges,  and  fried  potatoes. 

Presently  there  was  added  to  the  audience  a  radiant,  clean¬ 
shaven  man,  of  quite  a  different  class  from  the  others.  lie 
stopped  to  listen  for  a  moment  on  his  quick,  firm  w'alk  towards 
success  in  life,  and  he  remarked  the  intelligence  of  the  child’s 
performance.  He  lifted  her  up,  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead. 
“Little  one,”  he  said,  “I  love  children,  and  I  love  artists.  Here 
is  a  piece  of  silver  for  you.  But  you  should  not  sing  these  very 
shocking  songs.  Here  is  something  better — a  little  piece  of 
my  own.  Learn  it  and  sing  it  to  any  tune  you  like.  Good-bye. 
my  little  one  !  ” 

Having  said  that,  the  radiant  clean-shaven  man  passed  on, 
resuming  his  interrupted  march  towards  success  in  life ;  and  the 
child,  hugging  her  piece  of  silver,  inquired  whether  anyone  knew 
who  the  kind  stranger  was.  The  question  was  passed  round  the 
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ring  until  someone  was  found  to  answer  it  :  “His  name  is  Hugo — 
Monsieur  Victor  Hugo.  He  is  a  very  clever  gentleman  who  writes 
books.” 

Such  is  the  anecdote  as  Arsene  Houssaye  relates  it.  We  may 
believe  it  if  we  like ;  or  we  may  believe,  if  we  prefer,  that  Rachel 
and  Victor  Hugo  imagined  it  in  collaboration,  as  a  happy  piece 
of  symbolism  in  the  later  years  when  they  met  as  equal  potentates 
claiming  to  be  respectively  the  greatest  poetical  creator  and  the 
greatest  poetical  interpreter  of  their  generation.  Another  street 
encounter  of  the  period,  however,  is  historical,  and  also  important, 
since  it  put  an  end  to  the  street-singing  and  placed  Rachel  on 
the  path  which  was  to  conduct  her  to  her  glory.  Choron,  the 
great  music  teacher,  and  head  of  the  Conservatoire  of  Sacred 
Music,  happened  to  pass  and  hear  her,  and  was  so  pleased  with 
her  voice  that  he  offered  to  take  her  into  his  school  and  train  her. 

Would  she  still  be  allowed  to  sing?  she  asked,  not  knowing 
what  kind  of  a  school  he  kept.  Yes,  he  replied,  but  she  would 
be  taught  to  sing  psalms  and  hymns,  instead  of  comic  songs. 
Would  there  be  opportunities  of  taking  up  a  collection?  was  the 
next  question.  There  would  be  no  need  for  that,  was  the 
answer.  Not  only  would  her  parents  have  nothing  to  pay  for 
her  at  his  school,  but  he  himself  would  give  her  a  few  pieces  of 
silver  weekly  as  pocket-money.  The  one  condition  which  he 
made  was  that  she  must  drop  this  Israelitish  name  of  Rachel, 
which  did  not  seem  to  him  to  become  a  singer  of  Christian  music, 
and  content  herself  with  her  other  name,  Elisa.  The  condition 
was  accepted,  and  Rachel  made  her  first  start  in  life. 

It  was  a  false  start,  though  not  an  unhappy  one — much  better 
than  the  false  start  which  she  might  easily  have  made,  under 
her  mother’s  guidance,  as  an  old-clothes  woman  or  a  fortune¬ 
teller.  Rachel’s  voice,  as  it  turned  out,  was  only  moderately 
good,  and  she  had  no  disposition  to  diligence.  “They  have 
nicknamed  me  Pierrot,”  she  wrote  home  to  her  mother,  “and  1 
deserve  the  name ,  for  I  am  up  to  all  sorts  of  nonsense ,  like  a  true 
Pierrot  ”  :  and  the  stories  preserved  of  her  stay  at  Choron’s  school 
are  chiefly  to  the  effect  that  she  played  truant.  She  wrote  to 
Choron — he  kept  the  letter  on  account  of  its  quaint  mistakes  in 
spc-lling — begging  him  to  excuse  her  absence  from  his  class  on 
the  ground  that  her  mother  wished  to  take  her  to  have  a  bath  ; 
and  it  transpired  that  there  had  never  been  any  question  of  a 
bath,  hut  that  the  promising  pupil  had  spent  the  time  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  where  she  had  gathered  a  group  of  strange 
children  about  her  and  entertained  them  by  mimicking  the 
methods  of  her  teacher  with  the  conductor’s  baton. 

Some  teachers  would  have  been  angry,  but  Choron  was  good- 
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natured — “has  a  thousand  kindnesses  for  me,”  she  wrote  in  one  I 
of  her  letters  home.  His  most  useful  act  of  kindness  was  his  I 
recognition  of  the  true  direction  in  which  her  talents  lay,  and  I 
the  trouble  which  he  took  to  put  her  in  the  right  path.  He  met  I 
one  day  his  friend,  Saint-Aulaire ,  an  actor  at  the  Comedie 
Fran^aise,  and  a  Professor  at  the  Conservatoire,  who  also  kept  a 
private  school  of  elocution. 

“Saint-Aulaire,”  he  said,  “I  want  you  to  take  over  one  of  my 
pupils.” 

“My  dear  fellow.  I  have  quite  enough  unsatisfactory  pupils 
already,”  the  comedian  objected.  I 

“I  daresay.  But  this  is  a  great  actress,  and  I  am  going  to  I 
pay  her  fees  for  her.”  I 

Perhaps  he  told  him  at  the  same  time  how  Rachel  had  sold 
her  umbrella  ^informing  her  mother  when  questioned  on  the 
subject  that  she  had  lost  it)  in  order  to  be  able  to  purchase  a 
copy  of  the  works  of  Racine — a  story  which  could  not  fail  to  melt  I 
the  heart  of  a  French  actor.  Whether  he  did  so  or  not,  at  all 
events  he  persuaded  him.  Saint-Aulaire  heard  his  friend’s  pupil 
recite,  thought  her  promising,  though  ignorant,  and  admitted 
her  to  his  class.  Only  he  made  one  stipulation.  The  child  must 
drop  the  name  oT  Elisa  and  go  back  to  the  name  of  Rachel— for  ^ 
that  was  the  name  for  the  theatre.  The  stipulation  was  agreed  '  i, 
to,  and  Rachel,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  wms  fairly  started  on  the 
road  to  fame. 

Some  of  the  girls  at  Saint-Aulaire’s  Dramatic  Academy  left 
their  teacher  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  flit,  gaily  and  grace¬ 
fully,  down  the  flowery  track.  So  Arstoe  Houssaye  tells  us, 
hastening  to  add,  however,  that  against  that  danger  Rachel  was 
safe. 

Not,  indeed,  that  she  had  the  temperament  of  a  nun — a  great 
actress  never  has.  But  she  wms  ugly,  and  she  was  proud;  and 
she  had’  the  instinctive  perception  belonging  to  genius  of  the  goal 
for  which  she  was  bound,  and  of  the  fact  that  certain  roads  did 
not  lead  to  it.  The  flowery  track,  she  divined,  was  for  the 
theatreii/fe ,  not  for  the  actress.  The  path  of  pleasure  was  not  the 
way  to  glory,  though  the  path  of  glory  might  be  the  way  to 
pleasure.  Moreover,  as  she  was  a  plain  child,  the  temptations 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  inconsiderable. 

She  wore  a  calico  frock — it  w’as  the  only  frock  she  had — of  a 
red  ground  with  white  spots.  Her  boots  were  abominably  coarse 
and  clumsy.  Her  black  hair  was  drawm  tight,  so  that  her  huge 
forehead  bulged,  and  hung,  twisted  into  meagre  pigtails,  down 
her  back.  She  hoped,  with  a  longing  like  despair,  that  she  would 
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grow  up  to  be  beautiful ;  and  she  wondered  what  she  could  do  to 
make  herself  look  like  one  of  the  Greek  statues  in  the  Louvre. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  she  did  not  look  like  any  of  them, 
but  was  a  puny  little  freak  with  a  queer  voice  like  a  big  bassoon. 

But  she  was  intelligent,  and  she  could  act;  and  Saint- Aulaire 
was  a  teacher  who  gave  his  pupils  plenty  of  chances  of  showing 
what  they  could  do.  They  gave  public  performances  under  his 
direction  in  the  Salle  Moliere,  paying  him  fees  for  the  privilege 
of  appearing — from  one  to  ten  francs  according  to  the  importance 
of  the  part — and  recouping  themselves  by  selling  tickets  for  the 
entertainment  to  their  fathers  and  mothers  and  uncles  and  aunts, 
as  well  as  their  friends  and  admirers,  if  they  had  any.  A  list 
has  been  compiled  from  the  registers  of  the  school  of  thirty-four 
roles  from  Moliere,  Corneille,  Racine,  Shakespeare,  and  other 
dramatists  of  the  classical  repertory  which  Rachel  sustained 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen. 

The  bulk  of  her  audience  wms  doubtless  ignorant,  if  not 
uncritical ;  but  not  the  whole  of  it.  It  sometimes  included  the 
friends  of  the  professor  as  well  as  the  friends  of  the  pupils — 
actors,  theatrical  managers,  and  amateurs  of  the  arts.  All  of 
these  w’ere  eager  to  “discover”  a  new  actress — some  of  them  for 
purely  professional  reasons,  others  for  the  satisfaction  of  their 
vanity,  or  in  the  hope  that  the  gratitude  of  the  actress  discovered 
might  manifest  itself  agreeably.  So  intense  is  the  French 
interest  in  matters  of  art — especially  w^hen  there  is  a  reasonable 
chance  that  there  w’ill  be  a  pretty  w’oman  in  the  case  ! 

Rachel,  as  we  know,  was  not  yet  a  pretty  woman,  but  she 
nevertheless  began  to  attract  attention.  The  list  of  those  who 
remembered  in  later  days  that  they  had  remarked  her  and  con¬ 
versed  with  her  in  Saint-Aulaire’s  little  theatre  is  rather  long ; 
and  she  became,  of  course,  so  celebrated  that  the  most  trivial 
incidents  of  her  apprenticeship  seemed  worth  recalling.  Even 
the  gentleman  in  the  French  consular  service  who  recollected 
that  he  had  once  said  to  her  :  “My  dear,  here  is  a  penny  for 
you.  Go  and  buy  yourself  some  fried  potatoes,”  came  to  regard 
himself  as  the  possessor  of  a  valuable  piece  of  exclusive  in¬ 
formation. 

One  of  the  amateurs  w’ho  remarked  her  was  Berryer,  the 
famous  orator  of  the  French  bar — the  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  or  Sir 
Edward  Carson  of  his  time  and  country.  He  is  said  to  have 
gone  home  with  her  more  than  once  to  the  fifth-floor  garret  in 
which  Madame  Felix  refurbished  ladies’  cast-off  wardrobes  in 
order  to  give  her  hints  in  elocution.  Dr.  Veron,  equally  famous 
as  a  newspaper  editor  and  a  man-about-town,  was  another  who 
observed  her.  He  was  to  know  her  very  intimately  before  long. 
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but  at  the  moment  he  only  noticed  the  profundity  of  the  voice  in 
which,  in  reply  to  someone  who  asked  her  what  she  was  doing, 
slie  replied,  “Monsieur,  je  poursuis  mes  etudes.”  Samson,  the 
actor,  who  was  presently  to  be  her  tutor  at  the  Conservatoire 
also  saw'  and  spoke  to  her ;  but  her  talents  seem  to  have  impressed 
him  less  than  the  fact  that  her  presentation  to  him  interrupted 
her  in  a  game  of  hopscotch.  Spectators  with  more  insight  were 
Monval  the  actor,  who  noted  her  as  a  possible  recruit  for  the 
Gymnase,  and  Jouslin  de  Lassalle,  director  of  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais,  who  ran  up  to  Saint- Aulaire  in  the  green-room  and 
remonstrated  with  him  ; 

“What  on  earth  do  you  mean,”  he  asked  him,  “by  letting  that 
girl  play  soubrettes?  Can’t  you  see  that  the  child  has  all  the 
makings  of  a  great  tragedian  ?  ”  and  he  proposed  that  Tvachel 
should  be  transferred  to  the  Conservatoire. 

She  went  there,  and  Jouslin  de  Lassalle  forgot  all  about  her. 
She  came  under  the  tuition,  not  of  Samson,  but  of  Provost; 
and  Provost  was  a  terror  to  all  his  pupils,  and  to  Kachel  more 
than  to  most  of  them.  He  mocked  her;  he  bullied  her;  he 
shouted  at  her,  as  some  of  our  own  stage  managers  are  said  to 
shout  at  awkward  extra  ladies  at  pantomime  rehearsals.  He 
said  that  she  had  a  voice  like  a  costermonger,  and  he  concluded, 
in  his  impressive  magisterial  style  : 

“Child,  what  w'ere  you  doing  before  it  occurred  to  you  to  study 
for  the  stage  ?  ” 

“I  was  selling  flowers,  sir,”  Eachel  answered  humbly. 

“Then  you  had  better  go  back  and  sell  more  flowers.  You 
are  far  more  likely  to  excel  as  a  flow'er-girl  than  as  an  actress." 

The  time  was  soon  to  come  when  he  w'ould  have  to  eat  those 
words — and  pretend  that  he  was  glad  to  eat  them — with  profuse 
apologies;  but,  in  the  meantime,  his  rasping  tongue  drove  Hachel 
from  the  Conservatoire,  though  it  did  not  drive  her  back  to  the 
street  industry  which  he  specified.  Poirson,  of  the  Gymnase. 
who  had  heard  of  her  from  Monval  of  that  theatre,  offered  her 
a  three  years’  engagement  at  ^132  a  year.  Her  father,  who  was 
in  a  hurry  to  see  his  talented  daughter  earning  her  own  living 
and  contributing  to  the  support  of  her  family,  insisted  upon  her 
accepting  it.  La  Vendeenne — a  drama  based  on  the  plot  of  The 
Heart  of  Midlothian — was  wTitten  for  her  dehut.  She  made  her 
first  appearance  on  July  24th,  1837. 

.Ml  the  Children  of  Israel  in  Paris — all  those  of  humble  station 
at  all  events — rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Tribe  of  Felix  on  that 
occasion.  If  haute  finance  w'as  not  in  evidence  in  the  stalls,  the 
pit  and  gallery,  at  any  rate,  were  packed  with  the  loyal  haw'kers 
of  opera-glasses  and  the  vociferous  dealers  in  old  clothes.  Among 
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them,  if  in  no  other  circles,  the  intimation  had  been  passed  round 
that  this  particular  daughter  of  Israel  was  destined  to  bo  one  of 
the  glories  of  her  race.  They  shouted  themselves  hoarse  in  their 
enthusiasm ;  and  the  critics  also  spoke  kindly — especially  the 
illustrious  Jules  Janin. 

He  was  the  dramatic  Aristarchus  of  his  time.  He  wrote  for 
the  Debats — a  journal  which  in  those  days  was  quite  as  important 
as  The  Times ;  and  his  good  word  carried  at  least  as  much  weight 
as  the  good  words  of  Mr.  William  Archer  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley 
cdnibined.  Moreover,  he  cultivated  a  genial,  friendly  style, 
aimed  at  the  hearts  no  less  than  the  heads  of  his  readers — a  style 
akin,  in  some  respects,  to  that  of  the  late  Clement  Scott,  and  in 
others  to  that  of  the  friendly  contributors  to  the  dramatic  columns 
of  the  Referee ;  and  he  w’as  also  a  critic  who  liked  sometimes  to 
encourage  an  actress  by  putting  his  arm  round  her  waist. 

His  desire  to  encourage  Rachel  in  that  way  was  presently  to 
get  him  into  trouble  with  a  rival  patron  of  the  arts ;  but  that 
story  belongs  to  a  somewhat  later  date.  Rachel  as  yet  was  too 
immature  to  attract  a  man  of  Jules  Janin’s  extensive  social 
opportunities,  and  he  took  a  purely  professional  view  of  her. 
Poirson,  he  wrote,  had  introduced  “a  new-born  babe”  to  the 
public;  but  this  new-born  babe  was  no  “infant  phenomenon” — 
there  was  no  need  to  “write  her  up  as  a  prodigy.”  She  had  “soul 
and  heart  and  intelligence”;  but  she  had  “very  little  skill.” 
Her  voice  was  “harsh”;  her  hands  were  “red.”  She  was  not 
“pretty,”  but  she  “pleased.”  There  were  “tears,  interest,  and 
emotion  ”  in  her  acting.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  predict  a  futun* 
of  some  distinction  for  her. 

.\nd  so  forth,  with  the  interminable  verbosity  of  the  man  v  hose 
ordinary  life’s  work  is  to  make  much  ado  about  nothing.  It  was 
a  satisfactory,  if  not  a  gushing,  notice  ;  and  the  critic  remembered 
afterwards,  though  he  seems  not  to  have  noticed  the  matter  at 
the  time,  that  the  actress  achieved  one  moment  of  supreme 
triumph  when  she  chaunted,  or  intoned,  instead  of  singing,  a 
lyric  included  in  the  piece  :  — 

Je  croyais  encor  I’invoquer  : 

Vers  moi  soudain  elle  s’avance, 

Et  du  doigt  semble  m’indiquer 
L’ne  ville  inconnue  immense  .  .  . 

En  seul  mot  rompit  le  silence  : 

"ParisI  ”  et  puis  elle  ajouta, 

Comme  en  rdponse  a  ma  pri^re  : 

“  Vas-y  seule,  a  pied  .  .  .  car  e'est  la 
Que  til  pourras  sauver  ton  pere.” 

1“The  Marseillaise  of  my  days  of  misery,”  Rachel  called  that 
song  in  after  years — we  shall  see  why  as  we  proceed.  They  tell 
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how  she  recalled  it ,  and  recited  it ,  on  a  bed  of  sickness  in  a 
dimly-lighted  room,  and  burst  into  tears  when  she  had  finished 
because  she  knew  that  her  triumphs  were  all  over  and  she  had 
only  to  wait  for  death.  But  that  is  to  anticipate.  The  actual 
triumph  of  the  first  appearance  was  of  very  brief  duration.  U 
Vendeenne  failed  and  had  to  be  withdrawn.  Le  Mariage  de 
Raison,  which  succeeded  it,  was  equally  a  failure,  and  afforded 
no  scope  for  the  display  of  Eachel’s  special  gifts. 

It  became  clear  that  the  Gymnase  was  not  the  theatre  for  her. 
She  was  as  little  in  her  element  in  the  light  pieces  of  its  repertory 
as  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  would  be,  say,  in  Pink  Dominoes,  or 
Miss  Lena  Ashwell  in  Charlie’s  Au7it.  Poirson  recognised  this, 
and  offered  to  release  her  from  her  engagement,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  using  his  influence  to  facilitate  her  admission  to  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise.  Before  she  could  enter  there,  however, 
she  had  to  go  back  to  her  lessons ;  and  this  time  she  asked 
Samson  to  take  her  as  his  pupil,  and  Samson  agreed  to  do  so. 

He  was  an  admirable  man,  a  good  actor,  a  great  gentleman, 
and  the  greatest  dramatic  teacher  that  the  world  has  ever  seen : 
a  man  of  whom  it  may  justly  be  said  that  he  dignified  his 
profession  in  the  confidence  that,  if  he  did  so,  his  profession 
would  dignify  him.  He  had  known  Talma,  and  he  was  to  be 
the  link  between  Talma  and  Eachel — the  two  greatest  tragedians 
of  his  country.  He  had  thought  highly  of  Eachel,  even  at  the 
time  when  Provost  had  hustled  her  out  of  the  Conservatoire  with 
his  injunction  to  go  back  to  her  flow'er-selling ;  and  he  had  pro¬ 
tested  against  her  removal  to  the  Gymnase  as  the  probable  ruin 
of  her  career.  When  she  returned  to  him,  conducted  by  her 
father,  he  realised  at  once  that  in  training  her  he  would  have 
the  chance  of  a  life-time.  But  he  also  realised  that  he  had  to 
do  with  a  very  ignorant  little  girl  whose  training  must  begin 
with  the  elements. 

Eachel  in  those  days  could  hardly  read.  Whatever  she  had 
to  read,  whether  it  was  a  letter,  or  a  newspaper,  or  a  book,  she 
read  aloud.  It  had  not  even  occurred  to  her  that  it  was  worth 
while  to  read  anything  more  of  a  piece  than  her  own  part  in  it; 
and  her  parents  complained  that  she  neglected  her  studies  in 
order  to  play  with  a  skipping-rope  in  her  bedroom.  All  these 
faults  Samson,  treating  her  more  as  a  daughter  than  as  a  pupil, 
set  himself  to  remove  with  the  patient  care  which  his  widow 
describes  in  her  interesting  volume  of  theatrical  recollections 
entitled  Rachel  et  Samson. 

First  he  insisted  that  the  skipping-rope  should  be  destroyed. 
Then  he  showed  his  pupil  how  impossible  it  was  for  her  to 
understand  a  part  unless  she  studied  the  play  as  a  whole.  Finally, 
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he  required  that  she  should  take  lessons  in  the  French  language 
from  a  governess,  and  arranged  that  the  governess  of  his  own 
children,  a  Madame  Bronzet,  should  instruct  her  at  the  cheap 
charge  of  twenty  francs  a  month.  And  all  this,  be  it  observed, 
solely  in  the  interest  of  dramatic  art,  and  without  any  of  those 
“ulterior  motives”  by  which  the  men,  whether  actors  or  patrons 
of  the  drama,  who  hold  out  helping  hands  to  actresses,  are 
sometimes  influenced. 

One  feels  assured  of  that  by  the  absence  of  even  the  faintest 
gleam  of  jealousy  from  Madame  Samson’s  narrative.  Both  she 
and  her  husband  often  quarrelled  with  Rachel  in  later  years, 
but  they  always  quarrelled  with  her  simultaneously.  In  the 
meantime  she  was  their  prodigy,  of  whom  they  were  jointly 
proud.  They  invited  her  to  their  suburban  villa  as  well  as  to 
their  Paris  flat ;  they  admired  her  efforts,  already  beginning  to 
be  successful,  to  make  herself  beautiful  by  “living  up  to”  the 
statuary  in  the  Louvre  ;  and  they  were  very  sorry  for  her  because 
she  was  so  poor.  Two  glimpses  at  her  poverty  may  be  taken 
from  Madame  Samson’s  book  :  — 

“  Her  French  mistress,”  we  read,  “  used  to  tell  us  that  she  often  found 
her  sitting  before  a  small  fire  watching  a  saucepan.  She  sat  on  a  little 
three-legged  stool,  studying  a  Racine  which  she  held  on  her  knees,  while 
her  hands  were  full  of  carrots  which  she  was  scraping  to  put  in  the  pot- 
au-feu.” 

And  then,  on  another  page  :  — 

“  It  was  when  she  was  coming  to  our  country  place.  One  day  she  arrived 
later  than  usual.  I  began  to  reproach  her,  but  she  said  naively  : — 

It  is  not  my  fault,  madam.  This  is  the  only  dress  I  have  ’ — and 
she  pointed  to  her  little  frock,  flowered  with  lilac — ‘  I  had  to  wash  it  this 
morning,  and  then  I  had  to  dry  it  and  iron  it,  and  that  is  why  I  am  late.’  ” 

But  she  was  getting  on ;  and  presently  Samson  made  her 
recite  to  Vedel,  who  had  succeeded  Jouslin  de  Lassalle  as  director 
of  the  national  theatre. 

“After  she  had  finished  ” — we  are  still  quoting  Madame  Samson — “  Samson 
turned  to  him  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  her. 

She  is  very  small,’  he  said.  ‘  Her  physique  is  rather  fragile.’ 

Never  mind  about  her  physique,’  replied  Samson.  ‘  What  do  you  think 
of  her  reciting?  ’ 

“‘Very  intelligent,  but  hardly  rich  and  full  enough  as  yet.’ 

“‘Quite  so,’  rejoined  Samson.  ‘  You  can’t  expect  a  full-blown  talent  at 
her  age.  But  do  you  think  her  good  enough  to  be  introduced  at  the 
Com^die  Fran<;aise — or,  at  all  events,  to  be  engaged  by  the  theatre  with  a 
view  to  her  appearance  a  little  later?  ’” 

Vedel  agreed  that  she  was  good  enough,  and  offered  her  an  engagement,  a 
few  days  later,  at  ^160  a  year.” 

Then  followed  a  further  period  of  probation,  during  which 
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Rachel  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  free  admission  to  the  theatre 
She  was  still  so  poorly  dressed  that  she  sometimes  had  trouble 
at  the  box-office ;  and  she  complained  to  Samson  that  the  clerk 
there  tried  to  relegate  her  to  the  pit  or  gallery  on  the  ground 
that  she  was  not  sufficiently  ornamental  for  the  dress  circle  or 
the  stalls.  “A  little  girl  like  that!  ”  he  objected  when  Samson 
spoke  to  him ;  but  Samson  warned  him  that  that  little  girl  would 
soon  be  in  a  position  to  bring  about  his  eviction  from  his  box-office 
merely  by  remarking  that  she  did  not  like  the  colour  of  his  hair. 

She  was,  too,  an  impatient  little  girl.  She  had  not  associated 
with  the  Samsons  without  getting  to  know  how  grand  was  the 
status  of  a  leading  actress  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  what  praise 
awaited  her,  and  what  presents,  and  what  opportunities  of 
diverting  herself  in  the  society  of  the  nobly-born,  and  at  their 
charges.  It  seemed  to  her  that  that  good  time  could  not  begin 
too  soon.  Vedel,  in  his  article  on  Rachel  in  the  Revue  des  races 
latines,  tells  us  how  she  tried  to  hasten  it  :  — 

“On  the  10th  of  June,”  he  writes,  “Mile.  Rachel,  who  often  used  to  come 
to  see  me,  said  to  me  : — 

“  ‘  I  am  tired  of  this  sort  of  thing.  I  want  to  make  my  debut.  I  wish 
you  would  let  me  appear.’ 

“‘When  you  like,’  I  said.  ‘Will  the  day  after  to-morrow  suit  you?’ 

“  A  sudden  blush  came  over  her  face,  and,  with  a  look  of  pleasure  which  . 
I  shall  never  forget,  she  answered,  in  eager  tones  : — 

‘“Yes,  I  shall  be  delighted.’ 

‘“  In  which  of  your  parts  w^ould  you  like  to  appear?  ’ 

“‘In  whichever  you  prefer.’ 

“‘Camille  in  Horace,  for  instance?  ' 

“‘  That  will  suit  me  very  w'ell.’ 

“  ‘  All  right,  my  dear.  Tell  M.  Samson,  and  your  debut  shall  be  adver¬ 
tised  to-morrow  for  the  day  after.’ 

‘“  But  I  haven’t  the  dresses  ready.’ 

‘“  Never  mind.  I  will  attend  to  that  for  you.’ 

“  And,  on  the  following  morning  I  supplied  her  with  what  she  needed." 

So  the  debut  took  place  on  June  13th,  1838,  with  exactly 
j630  25.  6d.  in  the  house.  So  little  importance  was  attached  to 
the  occasion  that  the  critics  were  not  invited,  and  it  took  place 
at  the  beginning  of  the  dull  season  when  the  men  who  made 
public  opinion  in  Paris  were  all  in  their  chateaux  or  at  the 
seaside.  Or,  at  any  rate,  only  one  of  them  had  remained  in  town. 

The  one  was  Dr.  Veron — the  inevitable  man  with  a  ftair  for 
important  artistic  events  which  would  give  him  something  to 
talk  about  in  after-life,  akin  to  that  of  the  penny-a-liner  for  a 
street  accident  or  a  fire.  He  turned  into  the  theatre  casually,  ho 
says,  searching  for  a  cool  and  quiet  place  in  which  to  spend  a 
sultry  evening,  and  he  found  only  four  persons  besides  himself  in 
the  stalls.  His  attention  was  drawn  to  the  stage  by  “a  strange 
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and  exceedingly  expressive  countenance,  a  prominent  brow,  a 
dark  eye,  deep  set  and  full  of  fire.”  He  remembered  that  he 
had  seen  that  face  before  either  at  Saint-Aulaire’s  academy  or  at 
the  Gymnase.  He  remembered  a  certain  deep  voice  answering 
the  question  what  the  owner  of  it  was  doing  in  the  words,  Je 
poursuis  mes  etudes. 

And  now  the  studies  had  been  pursued  with  so  much  success 
that  Dr.  Veron  perceived  the  student  to  be  a  prodigy  of  genius. 
If  the  prodigy  whom  he  had  discovered  had  been  merely  a  poet 
or  a  painter,  he  might  have  kept  his  discovery  to  himself  until 
he  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  As  she  was  an  actress,  and  of  a 
certain  haunting  beauty,  he  felt  the  need  of  telling  all  his  friends. 
“When,”  he  assured  one  of  them — and  probably,  indeed,  assured 
several  of  them — “the  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  brilliant  men 
who  make  public  opinion  in  Paris  have  seen  her  and  taken  the 
measure  of  her  talents,  that  child  will  be  the  glory  and  fortune 
of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise.” 

Francis  Gribble. 


4  B  2 


THE  AMATEUR  AND  THE  OPERA. 


A  REMARKABLE  Operatic  year  in  England  is  drawing  to  its  close. 

The  spring  was  made  memorable  by  Mr.  Beecham’s  month  ot 
Strauss  and  Wagner;  his  summer  season  of  light  opera,  vying 
with  excellent  performances  at  Covent  Garden ,  introduced  us  to 
Hoffman,  the  Seraglio,  and  Feuersnot]  and  now  his  winter 
management  at  Covent  Garden  is  nearly  over.  Great  numbers 
of  English  people  flocked  to  Munich  this  year  for  the  Wagner 
and  Mozart  festivals.  There  has  been  talk  of  an  Operatic 
Society  on  the  lines  of  the  Stage  Society.  The  opera  has  been 
a  safe  subject  at  any  dinner  party  or  other  social  function  at 
which  two  total  strangers  are  led  to  believe  by  a  gesture  and 
mumble  on  the  part  of  a  hostess  that  they  may  speak  or,  if  that 
fails,  eat  together  without  offending  against  the  proprieties. 
From  countless  drawing-rooms,  betw’een  the  hours  of  four  and 
six  in  the  afternoon,  the  names  of  Krull  and  Fassbender,  Edyth 
Walker  and  Mildenburg,  have  been  wafted  upw^ards  to  the  skies. 
Musical  critics  have  run  tilt  at  one  another  in  the  daily  papers, 
while  men  of  wrath  have  awakened  the  peaceful  echoes  of 
Henrietta  Street  with  cries  of  “Ernest,  triff  noch  einmall”  In 
short,  there  has  been  an  enthusiasm  in  the  air  for  things  operatic, 
for  which  there  is  no  other  word  but  the  expressive  “boom.”  How¬ 
ever  matters  may  be  managed  upon  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  the 
case  of  the  arts  it  is  always  true  that  a  few  swallow’s  do  not  make  a 
summer ;  in  other  words,  a  few  artists  do  not  make  a  boom — still 
less  a  few  critics.  A  boom  is  the  achievement  of  the  amateur,  for 
w’hich  he  is  never  thanked,  because  the  artist  and  the  critic  do 
not  distinguish  betw’een  the  amateur  and  the  general  public. 
But  there  is  a  great  distinction,  and  when  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  body  of  amateurs — in  any  art  that  may  be  named— has 
attracted  the  general  public,  the  ignorant  rich  and  the  idle  poor, 
to  the  manifestations  of  this  art,  then  it  is  that  the  artist  reaps 
his  reward,  and  the  critic’s  criticisms  are  read  before  the  sporting 
intelligence.  I  have  no  intention  here  of  giving  the  amateur  i 
more  than  his  due ,  nor  do  I  pretend  that  between  the  most  gifted 
amateur  and  the  professional  who  only  achieves  what  Whistler 
called  “little  hiccoughs  in  art,”  there  is  not  a  great  gulf  fixed. 
The  amateur  is  not  an  artist  :  he  is  a  critic  whose  criteria  are 
loose  and  fluctuating.  What  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  his 
existence  is  a  very  substantial  fact,  of  which  in  professional 
circles  there  is  not  enough  recognition.  Neither  the  critic  nor 
the  artist  really  considers  or  understands  the  amateur’s  state  of 
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mind.  The  guides  do  not  trouble  to  study  their  very  willing 
flock,  though  to  do  so  would  not  interfere  with  their  independent 
cruidance ;  the  high  priests  would  not  desecrate  their  office  by 
appreciating  the  attitude  of  the  intelligent  among  their  congre¬ 
gation.  This  is  peculiarly  well  illustrated  in  the  art  of  music, 
where  the  amateur  has  a  special  place  even  among  amateurs. 
Perhaps  it  is  well  that  he  should  have  power  at  the  price  of 
being  inarticulate ;  but  his  voice  might  at  times  be  heard  with 
advantage,  and  never  might  it  have  been  more  effective  than  in 
the  recent  Elektra  controversy. 

The  amateur  musician,  I  have  ventured  to  say,  has  a  unique 
place  among  amateurs.  This  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  finer  exponent  of  his  art,  but  it  is  because  he  is  able,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  nature  of  music,  both  to  give  and  receive  more 
pleasure  through  his  own  performances.  The  amateur  painter, 
for  instance,  is  in  a  wholly  different  position.  To  produce  a 
good  picture,  no  matter  what  the  subject,  is  intensely  difficult. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  rendering  somebody  else’s  ideas,  but 
a  blank  piece  of  paper  has  to  be  covered  with  lines  and  colours 
which  represent  a  scene  selected  from  nature  in  accordance 
with  the  individual’s  artistic  perception.  The  defects  of  an 
amateur  drawing  are,  therefore,  always  painfully  obvious.  The 
amateur  musician,  on  the  other  hand,  conscious  as  he  is  that 
from  the  highest  artistic  standpoint  his  performances  are  in¬ 
adequate,  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  interpret  great 
masterpieces,  which  produce  a  very  appreciable  effect  if  only 
passably  played.  Moreover,  some  of  the  greatest  music  is,  from 
a  certain  technical  point  of  view,  moderately  easy  :  to  render 
nature  is  always  impossibly  hard.  Hence  the  amateur  musician, 
as  all  of  us  know,  provided  that  he  has  musicianship,  can  give 
perfectly  legitimate  aesthetic  pleasure.  The  pianist  will  not  have 
the  execution  of  Rosenthal  or  Paderewski’s  command  of  tone 
gradation,  the  violinist  will  not  have  Ysaye’s  powerful  attack  nor 
Kreisler’s  perfect  phrasing,  the  singer  will  not  fill  Covent  Garden 
like  Van  Eooy  nor  render  lieder  with  the  dramatic  intensity  of 
Gerhardt,  but  all  of  them,  provided  that  they  remain  within 
their  technical  capabilities,  and  understand — as  a  good  amateur 
does— the  meaning  of  the  composer,  achieve  something  which  is 
really  artistic  and  of  which  they  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed. 
I  may  also  point  out  that  no  amateur  spends,  of  necessity,  so 
much  time  upon  the  drudgery  of  his  art  as  the  musician,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  instrumentalist.  With  a  pencil  and  paper  anybody 
can  produce  some  semblance  of  reality,  for  two  circles  and  four 
lines  will  be  recognised  as  a  man,  but  nobody  can  play  a 
recognisable  tune  by  instinct.  The  acquisition  of  finger 
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dexterity  alone  is  a  long  and  tedious  process,  and  it  may  safely  I  j 
be  said  that  the  number  of  years  spent  by  the  amateur  musician  I  ( 
on  mere  gymnastics  are  unparalleled  in  the  training  of  an  I  £ 
amateur  in  other  arts.  Finally,  the  amateur  musician  has  the  i 
special  quality  of  being  musical.  This  is  a  truism,  but  it  has  a  i 
meaning.  We  all  know  of  the  vicar  who,  on  the  occasion  of  1 
the  King’s  coronation,  walked  out  of  church  when  the  organist  ( 
played  the  national  anthem,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  t 

the  usual  series  of  sounds  called  a  voluntary ;  he  illustrates  the  £ 

fact  that  humanity  is  divisible  into  two  classes,  the  musical  and  ( 

unmusical.  This  division  cannot  properly  be  made  in  any  other  < 
art.  Poetic,  literary,  pictorial,  sculptural — these  epithets  have  i 
not  the  same  meaning  in  regard  to  their  respective  arts  that  £ 

musical  has  in  regard  to  music.  Our  language  recognises  that  s 

the  musical  gift  is  something  mysterious  and  entirely  apart  from  i 
other  artistic  tendencies.  The  amateur  musician  has  this  gift ;  1 

he  is  one  of  the  body  of  musical  people,  and  his  point  of  view, 
therefore,  is  not  unwmrthy  of  occasional  consideration.  i 

I  have  pointed  out  the  position  of  the  amateur  musician  in  i 
the  world  of  amateurs,  but  it  may  be  asked  wherein  his  point 
of  view  differs  from  that  of  composers,  performers,  and  critics  |  i 
w'ho  make  music  their  profession.  The  answer  to  this  question 
is  a  double  one.  In  the  first  place,  I  assert  without  hesitation 
that  it  is  the  amateur  who  gets  the  most  enjoyment  out  of  music.  ' 
INIusic  to  him  is  a  pleasure,  a  relaxation  from  all  the  cares  of  the 
world.  The  unmusical,  and  even  the  mildly  musical,  cannot 
understand  the  passionate  thrill  which  great  music  produces  in 
those  who  love  it.  There  are  times  when  a  great  wave  of  ecstasy 
seems  to  break  over  one’s  whole  being  :  it  is  the  only  experience 
which  illustrates  what  Socrates  meant  by  an  unmixed  pleasure. 

It  is  neither  the  negation  of  a  craving  nor  is  it  followed  by  a 
painful  reaction.  It  would  be  absurd,  of  course,  to  imagine  that 
the  composer,  the  artist,  and  the  critic  are  shut  out  from  this 
experience,  but  the  fact  that  music  to  them  is  in  one  way  or 
another  the  business  of  life,  the  means  of  earning  money  and 
winning  fame,  must  colour  their  whole  attitude.  Apart  from  all 
the  worries  and  disappointments  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
career  of  artists,  music  is  for  them  something  to  be  wrestled 
wuth  and  laboured  at :  for  the  critic  it  is  something  to  be  com¬ 
mented  on  and  scrutinised.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  those  to  wbom 
music  is  a  profession,  a  care,  and  even  at  times  a  sorrow,  must 
regard  it  wMth  different  eyes  from  those  who  find  in  music  a  i 

diversion ,  a  dissipation  of  care  and  a  healer  of  sorrow  ?  Then  we  i 

come  to  the  other  part  of  the  answer.  The  amateur’s  training 
is  almost  always  entirely  technical.  He  learns  to  play  or  to  | 
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sing,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  he  seldom  goes  through  the  mill 
of  harmony,  counterpoint,  fugue,  orchestration,  score-reading 
and  composition.  On  musical  history  and  antiquities  he  is  very 
ignorant ;  even  about  instruments  he  knows  very  little ;  he  has 
not  made  a  comparative  study  of  musical  form.  In  short,  his 
theoretical  knowledge  is  rudimentary,  not  from  want  of 
enthusiasm  but  from  want  of  time.  His  judgments  and  his 
tastes,  excellent  as  they  may  be,  are  derived  from  constant 
attendance  at  concerts  where,  perhaps,  he  will  follow  a  symphony 
or  a  quartette  in  a  miniature  score.  It  is  this  small  theoretical 
equipment  w^hich  differentiates  him  again  from  the  artist  and 
the  critic.  Not  only  is  he  less  fastidious,  seeing  that  music 
appeals  rather  to  his  musical  sense  than  to  his  intellect — the 
seat  of  all  criticism — but  he  is  necessarily  endow^ed  with  a 
musical  personality  entirely  his  own  which,  if  less  complete  than 
that  of  the  professional,  is  yet  very  definite  and  often  intensely 
vivid.  I  hope  it  is  not  unprofitable  or  uninteresting  to  attempt 
to  discern  the  relation  between  this  personality  and  opera  as  it 
is  to-day. 

The  amateur’s  appreciation  of  music  is  marked  by  extreme 
catholicity  of  taste,  and  this  is  fully  in  accordance  with  the 
amateur  personality.  With  musical  periods,  musical  growth 
and  musical  evolution  he  has  very  little  to  do,  for  he  knows  and 
cares  very  little  about  such  things.  He  hears  and  enjoys  each 
piece  upon  its  own  merits,  and  criticises  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  his  musical  taste  as  a  whole.  This  attitude,  though  it  is 
amateur,  contributes  very  materially  to  the  whole-hearted  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  music,  and  it  is  nowhere  so  apparent  as  in  the  amateur’s 
appreciation  of  opera.  A  writer  of  a  special  article  upon  the 
“Ring”  in  Edinburgh,  in  a  recent  number  of  a  weekly  paper, 
remarked  that  “people  who  have  become  interested  in  the  later 
Wagner,  in  Strauss,  in  Debussy,  in  Elgar,  and  in  Bantock,  feel 
no  particular  yearning  to  spend  an  evening  over  Gounod’s  Faust 
or  Tannhduser  or  Lohengrin  ”  An  inhabitant  of  Edinburgh 
promptly  replied  that  this  w’as  pure  affectation,  the  affectation 
of  a  superior  musical  student.  His  protest  was  absolutely 
justified,  but  he  was  wrong  if  he  imagined  that  the  critic  was 
insincere.  The  critic  cannot  avoid  becoming  obsessed  with 
neriods  and  styles  and  tendencies,  for  no  person  can  who  studies 
the  structure  of  any  art.  Thus  we  get  one  of  these  gentlemen, 
with  his  soul  so  bursting  with  the  possibilities  of  modern  music 
that  he  can  hardly  bear  to  hear  the  old,  while  another  is  so 
appalled  and  revolted  by  the  reckless  abandonment  of  conven¬ 
tions  by  Debussy  and  others,  that  he  cannot  find  it  in  him  to  give 
thorn  a  good  word.  Neither  party  is  to  be  blamed  ;  it  is  human  to 
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take  sides.  The  new  is  always  more  interesting  than  the  old, 
however  great  the  old  may  be ;  at  the  same  time ,  when  one  is 
disgusted,  one  ceases  to  be  interested.  Can  we  not  forgive  the 
critic  who  frankly  says,  as  one  has  said  to  me,  that  he  is  so 
full  of  the  “  new  stuff  ”  that  he  cannot  be  enthusiastic  about  the 
old?  Can  we  not  sympathise  with  the  distinguished  British 
composer  who  described  Pelleas  et  Melisande  as  “full  of 
morphia,”  and  with  the  peerless  critic  who,  after  hearing  Eleldra, 
said  he  was  going  home  to  play  the  chord  of  C  major  several 
times,  oblivious,  dear,  good  man,  that  Strauss  had  ended  in  C 
major  already  on  purpose  to  oblige  him? 

Yes,  we  can  forgive  them,  we  amateurs,  and  we  can  be  grateful 
for  the  earnestness  with  which  the  best  of  them  fulfil  their 
arduous  task.  But  we  cannot  feel  that  they  understand  the 
amateur,  who  does  not  find  that  Debussy’s  advent  blinds  him 
to  the  lights  of  Gounod  and  Verdi  and  the  “early”  Wagner. 
Has  the  modern  style  of  music  (to  use  a  convenient  phrase)  left 
the  amateur’s  taste,  then,  unchanged?  With  one  reservation  I 
should  say  “Yes.”  My  reservation  is  that  Wagner  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  influenced  the  amateur  in  a  very  marked  way.  The 
taste  of  to-day  is  radically  different  from  that  of  mid-Victorian 
days  when  the  “Eing,”  the  Meistersinger ,  and  Tristan  were 
still  unborn.  In  some  way,  I  think,  the  enormous  power  of  the 
Wagnerian  influence  is  to  be  deplored.  It  has  rubbed  away, 
so  to  speak,  that  side  of  the  amateur  soul  to  which  Don  Giovanni, 
Figaro,  and  Fidelio  used  to  appeal.  Nine  opt  of  ten  among 
really  keen  amateur  musicians  wmuld  rather  go  to  hear  a  Wagner 
opera  than  anything.  But  even  if  that  is  so,  Wagner  is  not 
popular  because  he  is  modem,  or  because  his  harmonies  are 
daring.  Only  critics  distinguish  between  the  early  and  the  late 
Wagner;  the  amateur  takes  Tannhduser  and  Lohengrin  along 
with  the  later  operas  without  any  such  distinction.  Wagner  is 
to  the  amateur  the  master  of  operatic  art ;  he  supplies  a  good 
libretto,  beautiful  orchestral  music,  and  beautiful  scenery  all 
blended  together.  He  is  as  much  a  classic  now  as  Beethoven 
and  Mozart.  Besides,  Wagner- w’orship  does  not  prove  that  the 
body  of  amateurs  have  become  followers  of  a  movement.  They 
still  enjoy  Verdi,  because  they  make  allowances  for  his  being 
Verdi,  because  he  gives  an  opportunity  to  great  singers:  and, 
above  all,  b-'cause  they  love  melody.  Why  is  it  that  Puccini  is 
so  popular  in  these  days  of  musical  storm  and  stress ;  why  are 
Madame  Butterfly,  Boheme,  and  La  Tosca  rapturously  applauded 
by  the  same  audience  that  was  thrilled,  perhaps  the  night  before, 
by  Tristan  ;  why  w^as  Charpentier’s  Louise  such  an  instantaneous 
success?  Simply  because  amateurs  do  not  trouble  themselves 
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whither  compositions  such  as  these  are  leading,  whether  they 
are  retrograde  or  progressive,  but  enjoy  them  for  what  they 
are.  Charpentier  and  Puccini  have  not  set  Wagnerian  poems  to 
music,  but  they  employ  moving  and  well-constructed  plots ; 
they,  too,  know  the  use  of  scenery,  and  they  are  masters  of 
certain  ways  of  expressing  emotion  through  melody.  It  may  be 
old-fashioned  melody,  but  it  is  pleasing  ;  their  orchestration  is  not 
Wagnerian,  but  it  is  effective.  But  the  amateur  is  by  no  means 
prejudiced,  in  spite  of  his  joy  in  Puccini’s  operas,  in  favour  of 
the  diatonic  scale  and  simple  harmonies.  Pelleas  et  Melisande 
appealed  to  him  because  it  was  mysteriously  beautiful.  The 
amateurs  who  heard  it  knew  little  about  the  tonal  scale  as  a 
musical  phenomenon,  but  they  found  Debussy’s  use  of  it  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  methods  of  other  composers  with  whom 
they  were  better  acquainted.  The  amateur  musician,  in  fact, 
comes  to  an  opera  almost  entirely  free  from  prejudices.  More¬ 
over,  he  comes  not  to  hear  opera,  but  an  opera.  The  evenings 
which  he  spends  in  Covent  Garden — though  he  may  be  uncon¬ 
scious  of  it — are  among  the  happiest  evenings  of  his  life.  He 
knows  what  he  is  going  to  see  beforehand,  and  he  takes  care  to 
appreciate  it  for  what  it  is.  In  consequence,  he  has  the  inestim¬ 
able  privilege  of  being  able  to  enjoy  without  effort  all  that  is 
good,  while  for  that  w^hich  is  not  good  of  its  kind,  whether  it 
be  hallow^ed  by  tradition  or  illuminated  by  novelty,  he  feels 
himself  in  no  way  bound  to  show  enthusiasm.  A  few  months 
ago  the  FAektra  burst  upon  us.  No  opera,  apart  from  its  per¬ 
formers,  has  ever  produced  such  an  immediate  sensation  in  this 
country.  It  was  the  one  overw^helming  success  of  Mr.  Beecham’s 
first  season,  and  I  have  no  shame  in  saying  that  one  great  cause 
of  this  success  was  the  enthusiasm  of  the  amateurs.  It  is,  of 
course,  true  that  a  great  deal  of  idle  curiosity  was  excited  among 
the  more  ignorant  by  the  mass  of  nonsense  which  heralded  its 
arrival  in  a  certain  section  of  the  Press.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  some  entirely  new  form  of  music  had  been  in¬ 
vented,  some  monster,  some  fourth  dimension — as  if  Granville 
Bantock  had  never  used  a  tom-tom  in  a  British  concert-room ! 
These  extravagances  of  mere  copy-seeking  journalists  no  doubt 
sold  a  good  many  seats,  but  I  maintain  that  the  amateurs  worthy 
of  the  name  w'ere  not  attracted  by  such  lures.  Strauss’s  Sym¬ 
phonic  Poems  are  familiar  enough  to  concert-goers.  Some  they 
please,  others  they  repel.  Yet  these  works  alone  have  never 
produced  a  HtrsLUss-Schw/frw erei  in  England.  What  excited  our 
amateurs  was,  no  doubt,  the  accounts  of  the  earliest  perform¬ 
ances  in  Dresden.  Their  newspapers,  and  those  fortunate  friends 
of  theirs  who  had  been  in  Dresden,  w’ere  at  one  in  describing  the 
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overwhelming  effect  of  Elektra,  its  intense  grip  of  the  emotions. 
That  opera  was  the  seventh  wonder  of  European  music  a  vear 
before  it  came  to  England.  The  amateur,  delighted  that  British 
enterprise  should  bring  a  new  work  so  soon  to  London,  deter¬ 
mined  at  all  costs  to  see  what  had  already  aroused  so  much 
enthusiasm,  and  if  his  curiosity  was  fired,  it  was  curiosity  to 
see  how  the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  Strauss  of  the  Symphonic 
Poems  had  compressed  his  rhapsodic  genius  into  a  drama  which 
moved  with  the  inexorability  of  fate,  and  had  at  last — for  they 
knew  not  Salome  and  Feuersnot — made  an  absolutely  convincing 
appeal  to  the  emotions. 

And  when  they  had  heard  it — what  w^as  their  impression? 
Certainly,  one  might  take  any  article  which  has  appeared  in 
the  Press  and  say,  “at  least,  it  w^as  not  that.”  The  critic  must 
necessarily,  if  he  is  a  good  critic,  so  voice  his  approbation  or 
disapprobation  that  it  can  be  supported  by  general  propositions. 
He  must  give  good  musical  reasons,  for  his  virtue  is  as  much  to 
teach  as  to  describe.  The  amateur,  as  I  have  said  above,  has 
a  much  more  detached  point  of  view'.  Consequently,  he  did  not 
take  the  attitude  of  literary  or  musical  experts.  Unlike  Hr. 
Bernard  Shaw',  he  did  not  hear  in  Elektra  “a  counterpoint  of 
all  the  ages,”  nor  find  that  it  “said  for  us,  with  utterly  satisfying 
force,  what  all  the  noblest  powers  of  life  within  us  are  clamouring 
to  have  said,  in  protest  against  and  in  defiance  of  the  omni¬ 
present  villainies  of  our  civilisation  ” ;  that  is  pure  Shavian 
affectation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  harmonic  structure  did  not 
give  him  a  “keen,  mental  tonic,”  his  music  is  not  intellectual 
enough  for  that.  He  did  not  compare  it  with  ancient  art  or 
modern  art ;  above  all ,  he  did  not ,  speaking  generally ,  think  of 
Sophocles  and  Greek  tragedy.  To  suppose  that  Greek  tragedy 
is  in  any  sense  part  of  the  large  British  intellectual  life  is  again 
pure  affectation,  that  of  the  scholar.  The  scholar,  indeed,  may 
deplore  the  debasement  of  Sophoclean  serenity  or  j^lschylean 
grandeur,  but  he  cannot  expect  to  aw^aken  much  sympathy  in 
the  heart  of  the  amateur  musician.  On  this  point,  too,  I  may 
remark  that  Hofmannsthal’s  play  was  one  of  the  last  things  read 
by  our  great  English  novelist  who  died  but  recently.  Of  it  he 
said,  “It  is  one  of  the  few  instances  T  know'  of  new  wine  being 
put  successfully  into  old  bottles.”  The  amateur  w’as  neither 
thinking  of  modern  German  drama  nor  ancient  Greek  tragedy; 
he  was  not  listening  for  tricks  of  orchestration  or  masterpieces 
of  harmonic  writing ;  he  had  no  ear  for  tonality  or  intricate 
counterpoint  :  the  orchestral  novelties  were  over  before  he  noticed 
them.  In  fact,  he  was  not  criticising  an  aspect,  w'hich  is  all  a 
critic  can  do,  with  an  intensely  alert  brain;  he  was  listening 
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to  a  whole  of  music,  speech,  and  scenery  with  that  excitation  of 
his  purely  musical  personality  w^hich  for  the  time  being  almost 
numbs  the  brain’s  activities. 

The  Elektra  was  for  the  amateur  an  indissoluble  combination 
of  Hofmannsthal  and  Strauss ;  its  effect  was  that  of  an  organic 
whole  in  which  there  w^ere  supreme  moments  of  emotion,  and 
other  moments,  which  almost  allowed  his  slumbering  brain  to 
wake,  of  unnecessary  ugliness.  He  did  not  hear  the  orchestra 
by  itself  nor  the  singers  by  themselves.  Strauss’s  intention  that 
the  intensity  of  the  dramatic  situations  should  be  given  cumula¬ 
tive  effect  by  his  orchestration  was  fulfilled  for  the  amateur. 
At  the  great  moments  our  attention  to  the  orchestra  was  almost 
subconscious;  the  instruments  blended  into  one  web  of  sound, 
which  assisted  the  receptive  faculties  without  distracting  them, 
as  the  noise  of  a  waterfall  enhances  the  visible  beauties  of  an 
enchanting  spot.  For  the  amateur.  Strauss  produced  an  over¬ 
whelming  effect,  while  allowing  Hofmannsthal  absolutely  to  cloak 
his  methods  of  producing  it.  It  was  only  at  times  that  this 
harmony  was  broken.  When  Clytaemnestra  first  sang  to  the 
almost  intolerable  low  chords  on  the  wind,  or  when  Elektra 
was  feverishly  scribbling  in  the  sand,  it  was  in  those  moments 
of  less  dramatic  intensity  we  learnt  that  Strauss  could  be  ugly. 
But  when  Elektra  delivered  her  first  great  invocation,  a  sombre 
figure  in  the  ill-lit  court;  when  Clytaemnestra,  in  tones  that 
haunt  for  ever,  said  “Ich  habe  keine  guten  Nachte”  when  the 
mother  and  daughter  stood  face  to  face  by  Agamemnon’s  tomb, 
one  fear-distraught,  the  other  delirious  with  hate;  when  Orestes 
remained  motionless  by  the  well,  unrecognised  by  the  sister  who 
had  so  longed  for  his  coming ;  when  she  sank  into  his  arms 
crying  “  Orest !  ”  ;  or  when  she  pased  savagely  up  and  down  till 
Clytaemnestra’s  death-cry  forced  “Triff  noch  einmal”  from  her 
throat,  then,  indeed,  there  wms  no  Strauss  and  no  Hofmannsthal, 
no  orchestra  and  no  conductor,  no  Covent  Garden,  no  seats,  no 
clothes,  no  self ;  we  passed  for  a  few  moments — timeless  moments 
—into  a  state  of  immaterial  receptivity,  the  Kiin}cri<;  uKivqa-ew’i. 

That  is  how  the  amateur  felt  towards  the  Elektra,  and  because 
it  never  failed  of  its  effect  the  Elektra  was  a  success.  Afterwards, 
no  doubt,  we  might  call  parts  of  it  morbid  and  inartistic,  or 
recognise  that  some  of  the  motifs  were  commonplace ;  but  that 
was  only  when  the  music  had  ceased  and  the  enchantment  was 
over.  Nevertheless,  we  could  never  forget  Elektra  and  Chryso- 
thoinis.  types  of  all  flesh  that  is  wc'akes^-  and  will  that  is  strongest, 
struggling  in  spirit  in  the  courtyard  shut  in  by  gloomy  Mycenfean 
walls  :  we  could  not  forget  “Los’  nicht  in  Luft  dich  auf,  vergeh’ 
iiiir  nicht,  es  sei  denn,  dassich  jetzt  gleich  sterben  muss  .  .  and 
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Elektra,  for  one  quiet  moment  a  child  again,  in  her  brother’s 
arms.  Strauss,  with  all  the  conventionalities  of  opera  to  contend 
against,  made  Elektra  intensely  real,  as  Wagner  has  made  the 
Meister singer  real.  Let  the  amateur  be  eternally  thankful  that 
he  can  yield  himself  wholly  ohne  Nachdenken  to  this  reality, 
as  the  critic,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  cannot  do.  The  artist  and 
the  critic  must  not  be  amateurs  :  the  amateur  is  neither  artist 
nor  critic.  He  cannot  share  the  artist’s  ecstasy  of  creation  nor 
the  critic’s  keen  intellectual  enjoyment.  He  can  win  no  glory 
and  teach  no  lesson.  But  by  self-effacement  and  self-abandon¬ 
ment  he  can  experience  to  the  full  that  complete  joy  which  music 
alone  of  the  arts  can  give,  a  joy  that  makes  time  timeless  and 
great  music  ever  new. 


Onuo  Wttxtams. 


THE  PIPES  OF  PAN. 


It  is  well  for  the  community  that  there  will  always  be  men  and 
women  to  whom  the  green  of  the  fields  is  more  beautiful  than  that 
of  the  card-table,  the  choir  of  birds  dearer  than  the  clangour  of  an 
orchestra,  the  scent  of  wild  violets  sweeter  than  that  of  hothouse 
blooms.  To  these,  even  in  the  heart  of  cities.  Nature  calls  at  times, 
and  they  needs  must  obey  her  voice.  True,  this  worship  of  Pan  is 
increasingly  rare,  and  much  of  our  vaunted  regard  for  the  simple 
life  is  no  more  than  a  fashionable  pose.  To  most  of  our  generation, 
the  sandalled  Senhouse,  most  delightful  of  bores,  would  talk  in  vain, 
but  Senhouse  talks  for  love  of  his  own  voice,  so  that  no  harm  would 
be  done.  The  modem  literature  of  sport,  travel,  and  the  open  life 
cannot  be  said  to  bring  the  same  sweet  peace  from  the  sterner 
themes  of  war  and  politics  that  the  reader  may  find  in  those  sunny 
idylls  of  old  Sicily,  wherein  the  quiet  shepherd — 

KCtvos  8  ov  iro\(fiov<i,  ov  SaKpva,  ITava  8  l/Ac\;r€, 

Kttt  ySoiTtts  fAiyaii'c  kuI  deiStov  iropeve.^ 

To  these  simple  pastoralists  of  Mediterranean  isles,  arguing  about 
their  loves  and  their  ewes,  the  music  of  whispering  pines  and 
running  water  meant  more  than  the  clash  of  arms  and  the  vapour- 
ings  of  demagogues.  There  was  no  hurry  in  their  life,  as  there  is 
in  this  of  ours.  Too  many  folk  nowadays  find  the  greatest  charm 
of  travel  in  a  breathless  hurry,  passing  over  whole  continents  like 
cloudbursts,  looking  out  on  the  flying  miles  from  the  half-closed 
windows  of  express  trains,  instead  of,  as  Sir  Frederick  Treves  ^  has 
it,  knowing  a  little  part  of  the  world  as  a  monk  knows  a  much- 
thumbed  missal. 

Yet  surely  there  are  still  some  of  the  elect  who  do  not  find  in 
the  mere  slaughter  of  big  game  to  the  full  limit  of  their  licence 
the  whole  attraction  of  shilcar,  but  who  have  in  their  hearts  some 
spark  of  reverence  for  the  “strong  attraction  of  the  silent  places, 
of  the  large  tropic  moons,  and  the  splendour  of  the  new  stars; 
where  the  wanderer  sees  the  awful  glory  of  sunrise  and  sunset  in 
the  wide  waste  spaces  of  the  earth,  unworn  of  man,  and  changed 
only  by  the  slow  change  of  the  ages  from  time  everlasting.”  ^  jg 
the  fisherman  to  rejoice  merely  in  the  number  of  his  slain,  measur¬ 
ing  his  pride  only  by  the  inches,  w-eighing  his  pleasure  only  by  the 
ounces,  of  his  trout?  Or  has  he  still,  in  the  proper  spirit  of  old 
Walton,  a  quiet  eye  for  the  river,  “with  its  changeful  moods,  its 
deep,  thoughtful,  mysterious  silences,  its  harmless  prattlings,  its 
lights  and  shades,  the  joyous  sparkle  of  it  at  high  noon,  and  all 

(1)  Moschus. 

(2)  Uganda  for  a  Holiday. 

(3)  Theodore  Roosevelt :  .African  Game  Trails. 
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the  lovely,  soft  hues  of  it  at  sunset,  the  little  things  that  live  and 
rejoice  in  it  and  about  it  ”  ?  ^ 

Two  influences  are  at  war  with  this  restful  Nature  worsliip  and 
with  the  more  general  cult  of  the  simple  life  in  the  open  air.  The 
first  is  the  instinct  to  kill  something.  It  is  useless  to  struggle 
against  this,  to  preach,  or  to  deny,  for  the  killing  instinct  is  bone 
of  our  bone.  It  may  be  lacking  in  a  few  very  good  men  who  eat 
lentils  for  their  dinner,  but  these  pious  invertebrates  are  not  the 
backbone  of  the  nation.  The  other  adverse  force,  so  hostile  to  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  the  outdoor  life,  is  the  gladiatorial  spirit, 
admirable,  no  doubt,  in  its  right  place,  but  running  riot  over  the 
whole  of  British  sportsmanship  in  the  spirit  of  the  muscular  creed 
of  Blair,2  a  girding-up  of  the  loins  of  all  swift  runners,  from  the 
Bible  to  our  modem  Marathon,  a  contest  between  Briton  and  Greek, 
a  contest,  for  choice,  of  any  sort. 

Unduly  to  deprecate,  on  the  other  hand,  this  combative  spirit 
in  sport  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that  to  it  we  are  indebted  for  those  men 
of  action  to  whom,  for  all  their  lack  of  the  silken  arts  of  diplomacy, 
a  generation  grown  a  little  weary  of  words  is  apt  to  turn  with 
relief.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  follow  the  life  of  that 
grand  old  sportsman.  Sir  Claude  De  Crespigny,^  without  a  feeling 
of  envy  for  his  opportunities  and  of  admiration  for  his  grasp  of 
them,  and  for  not  merely  his  lack  of  physical  fear — that,  thank 
goodness,  is  still  no  rare  distinction — but  for  a  hunger  for  danger 
in  every  form,  which  must  be  almost  unique.  When  a  man  in 
sight  of  seventy  owns  that  he  is  still  sowing  his  wild  oats,  superior 
folk  may  sneer,  but  others  will  wish  that  they  also  might  still,  so 
far  along  life’s  road,  find  something  else  than  Dead  Sea  fruit 
growing  by  the  wayside.  The  lust  for  peril,  which  is  the  keynote 
of  his  reminiscences,  might  be  a  fatal  blemish  in  a  leader  of  men, 
but  Sir  Claude  De  Crespigny  never  sought  to  be  a  leader  of  men, 
and  so,  after  a  long  series  of  hairbreadth  escapes,  steeplechasing, 
ballooning,  swimming  the  Nile  Rapids,  with  other  short  cuts  to 
eternity — he  even,  on  one  occasion,  proffered  his  services  as  picador 
in  a  Cuban  bullring — no  one  will  feel  surprised  that  he  should 
still  look  eagerly  forward  to  a  supreme  bid  for  destruction  in  a 
flying-machine.  Since  to  be  cautious  is  often  to  court  disaster, 
his  friends  will  hope  that  there  is  a  reasonable  probability  of  this 
reckless  old  sportsman  dying  a  centenarian  in  his  bed.  Meanwhile, 
he  stands  head  and  shoulders  above  his  contemporaries  as  the  type 
of  man  that  fought  at  Crdcy  and  Agincourt,  or  against  the  mailed 
paynim  of  Palestine,  men  on  whose  unreasoning  prowess  the  fate 
of  an  empire  might,  in  that  old-time  w’arfare,  have  hung  in  some 
moment  when — 

“  Theirs  but  to  do  and  die!” 


(1)  Captain  G.  E.  Sharp  :  Fly  Leaves  from  a  FisherviarC s  Diary. 

(2)  Guy  Thorne  :  The  Race  Before  U.f. 

(3)  Forty  Years  of  a  Sportsman’s  Life. 
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Of  equally  passionate  temperament,  though  with  a  colder  mistress, 
are  the  great  Arctic  explorers  of  the  past  four  centuries,  who, 
undaunted  by  danger  or  difficulty,  follow  the  call  into  the  wilderness 
of  ice,  attacking  the  dreadful  problems  of  Polar  research  again 
and  again,  turning  failure  to  success,  till  at  length  they  win  their 
splendid  goal.  Surely,  for  all  the  elaboration  of  his  equipment, 
the  seeker  after  the  Poles  is  the  apotheosis  of  the  simple  life  !  That 
lure  of  the  North,  well-nigh  incredible  to  us  softer  men,  who  prefer 
to  work  and  play  in  the  milder  middle  latitudes,  beckons  these 
noble  adventurers  with  a  compelling  voice  that  they  obey  with  a 
dare-devil  alacrity  that  cannot  but  fill  us,  not  perhaps  with  any 
immediate  desire  to  emulate  their  thrilling  achievements,  but,  at 
any  rate,  with  admiration  not  unmixed  with  envy.  As  the  last 
and  greatest  of  them  says:  — 

The  lure  of  the  North !  It  is  a  strange  and  a  powerful  thing.  More  than 
once  I  have  come  back  from  the  great  frozen  spaces,  battered  and  worn  and 
baffled,  sometimes  maimed,  telling  myself  that  I  had  made  my  last  journey 
thither,  eager  for  the  society  of  my  kind,  the  comforts  of  civilisation,  and  the 
peace  and  serenity  of  home.  But,  somehow,  it  was  never  many  months  before 
the  old  restless  feeling  came  over  me.  Civilisation  began  to  lose  its  zest  for 
me.  I  began  to  long  for  the  great  white  desolation,  the  battle  of  the  ice  and 
the  gales,  the  long,  long  Arctic  night,  the  long,  long  Arctic  day  .  .  .  the  silence 
and  vastness  of  the  great,  white,  lonely  North.”' 

How  splendidly  the  man  who  worships  Nature  at  her  coldest 
emerges  from  his  ordeal !  His  contempt  for  effect  prevents  Com¬ 
mander  Peary  from  doing  himself  justice  in  the  limelight,  yet  there 
could  not  have  been  one  among  those  of  us  who  listened  to  his 
lecture  at  the  Albert  Hall  last  summer,  but  went  away  feeling 
better  for  having  been  under  that  majestic  dome  with  the  man 
who  had  discovered  the  Pole.  It  is  quite  futile  to  deprecate  Arctic 
exploration  as  a  merely  sensational  enterprise  that  panders  to  the 
popular  craving  for  excitement,  and  aims  at  the  solution  of  some 
purely  academic  problems  of  mathematical  geography.  Such  criti¬ 
cism  trails  the  slime  of  molluscs.  It  may  be  that  nothing 
would  induce  me  to  adventure  my  person  on  the  Northern  ice,  but 
I  will  not,  because  unequal  to  such  reckless  traffic,  fail  of  unstinted 
admiration  for  those  who  take  it  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  day’s  work. 

Not  amid  those  scenes  shall  we  find  the  bucolic  simplicity  of 
such  neatherds  as  were  loved  of  Theocritus  and  Bion.  Indeed,  in 
all  our  modem  outdoor  prose  we  must  gamer  diligently  for  a  meagre 
harvest  of  pure  Nature  worship  unadulterated  by  ulterior  motive, 
whether  of  taking  life,  excavating  the  buried  monuments  of  antiquity, 
or  peeping  behind  the  ranges  to  gratify  that  inborn  curiosity  which 
finds  attraction  only  in  things  unseen.  The  poets,  wherever  they 
may  be  in  hiding,  no  doubt  preserve  the  sacred  flame,  but  most 
open-air  literature  is  not  moulded  in  verse.  By  a  policy  that  seems 
irony  on  the  part  of  the  publishers,  but  that  is  doubtless  dictated 
by  sound  commercial  principles,  our  tables  are  buried  deepest  under 
(1)  Robert  E.  Peary  :  The  Xorth  Pole. 
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this  kind  of  literature  at  the  very  season  when  outdoor  England 
is  least  attractive.  Since  Richard  Jefferies  was  silent,  there  is  in 
our  midst  but  one  patient  historian  of  that  quiet  pastoral 
life  of  England,  undisturbed  in  only  one  or  two  isolated  districts 
by  the  scream  of  the  locomotive,  and  unmoved  by  the  hurry  of 
machinery.  Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson, ^  who  has  lived  on  the  rolling 
pampas  and  known  the  majesty  of  the  South  American  forest,  still 
finds  his  heart’s  delight  in  the  unequalled  loneliness  of  Salisbury 
Plain  (or  of  those  few  acres  of  it  still  unpatrolled  by  the  War 
Office ),  and  in  the  infinitesimally  small  sees  the  infinitely  great. 
In  such  backwaters,  far  from  the  madding  crowd,  Saxon  shepherds 
still  lead  their  colourless  lives,  and  it  is  good  to  read  of  them, 
not,  indeed,  as  a  new  holiday  sensation  for  tourists  with  kodaks, 
but  as  picturesque  figures  in  the  unfolding  scroll  of  English  history. 
In  Palestine  and  in  Syria  I  have  encountered  nomad  Bedawin,  with 
their  flocks,  who  might  have  stepped  right  out  of  a  page  of  Old 
Testament  history,  but  Mr.  Hudson  has  no  need  to  go  so  far  afield, 
for  here,  in  the  enduring  Wiltshire  uplands,  he  shows  us  men  still 
living  as  Laban  lived  and  Jacob.  For  it  seems  that  this  pastoral 
life  is  the  one  unchanging  social  factor,  untouched  even  by  modem 
agricultural  machinery,  and  but  insensibly  affected  by  the  formid¬ 
able  competition  of  other  muttons  from  overseas.  Sheep  pasture 
may  turn  to  ploughland,  or  may  even,  alas !  be  converted  into 
rabbit  warrens,  and  the  old  barrows  and  other  survivals  of  Druid 
Britain  may  be  removed;  but  the  shepherd  is  an  eternal  type,  and 
round  his  unpretentious  life,  with  its  unromantic  toil  and  simple 
nature  lore,  a  sympathetic  writer  is  able  to  weave  such  a  restful 
tale  as  may  well  bring  envy  to  the  hearts  of  some  compelled  to 
keep  watch  and  ward  beside  the  mills  that  grind. 

For  those,  in  fact,  who  crave  a  little  grace  from  the  fret  of  cities, 
who  yearn  honestly  and  not  as  a  pose,  to  go  back  to  Mother  Nature 
to  be  purified,  there  is  no  need  to  cross  the  seas,  for  this  England 
has  wonderful  solitudes  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  taste.  The 
pilgrim  to  Nature’s  shrine  may  spend  long  days  on  the  downs  or 
amid  the  woods  and  water-meadows,  lost  in  admiration  of  the 
untiring  swift,  or  gay  fritillary,  or  leaping  salmon,  or  insolent 
dragon-fly. 2  Or,  as  a  change  from  this  feast  of  movement,  he  may 
rest  his  tired  eyes  on  the  magic  moods  of  the  water-colour  days  of 
spring,  or  on  the  tints  of  earth  new  turned  by  the  ploughshare. 
He  may  listen  to  the  undersong  of  little  birds  and  marvel  at  the 
nest  of  the  long-tailed  titmouse.  In  short,  the  pageant  of  the 
seasons  in  our  English  woods  has  something  to  suit  every  taste 
during  stolen  hours  of  idleness  and  sunshine. 

Among  those  who  seek  holiday  respite  in  the  wilds,  with  a  horizon 
unbounded  by  chimney-pots,  hunters  of  big  game  are  conspicuous, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  broader  objects  of  their  foray  on 
the  forest  primeval  are  often  lost  sight  of  in  its  more  sensational 

(1)  .4  Shepherd’s  TAfe.  (2)  G.  A.  B.  Dewar  ;  The  Airy  n’oy. 
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aspect,  the  shooting  of  trophies  by  the  class  somewhat  con¬ 
temptuously  referred  to  by  Sir  Frederick  Treves  as  the  “Tartarin 
school.”  Unfortunately,  there  is  sound  ground  for  his  indictment, 
yet  it  would  not  apply  to  many  who  have  achieved  the  fame  of 
Nimrod.  Genuine  roughing  it,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Gordon 
Gumming  roughed  it  in  an  Africa  that  knew  not  railroads,  is  an 
all  but  lost  enjoyment,  indulged  in  by  the  majority  of  present-day 
travellers  only  in  a  plausible  imitation  of  the  real  thing  within  safe 
distance  of  civilisation.  The  cynically  minded  may  perhaps  ask 
whether  the  mighty  hunters  of  other  times  would  have  roughed  it 
from  inclination  as  they  did  from  necessity,  or  whether,  given  the 
choice,  they  too  would  not  have  gone  out  into  the  jungle  with  an 
elaborate  camping  outfit,  a  battery  of  infallible  weapons,  and  a 
retinue  of  camp  followers  worthy  of  a  Roman  emperor’s  triumph. 
Yet  such  doubt  of  them  is  beside  the  mark.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  hardships  of  Africa  in  the  eighteen- ’sixties  and  earlier  did  not 
keep  them  at  home,  and  it  is  the  unpretentious  simplicity  of  their 
outfit  which  lends  their  records  much  of  the  charm  that  they  still 
possess  for  some  who  cannot  read  the  more  sumptuous  chronicles 
of  their  later  cpigoni  without  a  slight  feeling  of  disgust  that  the 
business  should  have  been  made  so  simple  for  a  deep  purse. 

It  is,  to  do  them  justice,  evident  that  some  of  our  living  hunters 
of  big  game  are  fully  alive  to  this  blemish  on  their  scutcheon. 
Few  who,  knowing  him  personally,  read  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  story  of 
his  African  journey  will  fail  to  realise  in  more  than  one  passage  his 
impatience  of  the  artificial  ordering  of  his  itinerary,  which  was, 
no  doubt,  unavoidable  in  the  case  of  a  public  man  of  first  import¬ 
ance  in  his  own  country,  where  his  political  enemies  were  trading 
on  his  absence,  while  his  supporters  were  eager  for  his  safe  return. 
This  necessity  he  must  have  realised  himself,  yet  there  was  ever 
that  lively  regret  that  he  too  might  not  be  free  to  lose  himself  in 
those  alluring  wilds,  to  dance  aimlessly  to  the  pipes  of  Pan,  to 
face  the  tremendous  odds  of  hostile  Nature  unaided,  and  all  but 
unaccompanied,  even  as  Selous  had  done  forty  years  earlier.  Even 
to  “an  elderly  man  with  a  varied  past  which  includes  rheumatism,” 
there  is,  if  he  be  the  right  type  of  elderly  man,  a  fierce  joy  in 
wandering  in  the  virgin  jungle,  and  there  were  days,  clean  of 
slaughter,  on  which  this  strenuous  statesman,  with  never  a  thought 
for  the  ceremony  of  the  White  House  or  for  the  intrigues  of  trusts, 
surrendered  unconditionally  to  the  spell  of  little  streams  meandering 
feebly  through  all  but  impenetrable  papyrus,  and  waterfalls  playing 
their  running  accompaniment  to  the  chatter  of  monkeys  in  the  trees 
overhead.  And  I  am  as  certain  of  this  as  I  can  be  of  anything, 
that  when,  in  the  inexorable  march  of  American  politics,  he  is  once 
more  at  the  White  House,  where  I  remember  him  some  years  back, 
he  will,  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  he  loves  so  well,  look  back  with 
more  than  a  little  regret  to  those  golden  days  and  silver  nights  in 
the  highlands  of  East  Africa.  Not  even  will  his  memories  recoil 
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from  treks  across  the  “Thirst,”  for  did  they  not  lead  the  way  to 
the  sweet  peace  of  evening  camp,  where  the  men  eased  their  backs, 
lit  the  fires,  and  prepared  the  evening  meal,  and  to  the  cooler 
march  through  the  pale  moonlight  and  into  the  reddening  dawn, 
when  the  sun  flamed  over  the  edge  of  the  world  and  the  morning 
air  was  filled  with  the  barking  of  the  jackal  and  the  wailing  of 
plovers?  If,  as  I  think,  much  of  the  charm  of  the  simple  life  lies 
in  its  contrast  to  the  complexity  of  cities,  what  finer  playground 
could  a  modem  citizen  pray  for  as  the  scene  of  his  open  air  rest 
cure  than  that  wondrous  region  where,  with  snow  piled  high  under 
the  Equator,  he  may  wander,  as  it  were,  through  arrested  scenes 
of  the  late  Pleistocene,  picturing  himself,  with  a  little  pleasant 
exercise  of  the  imagination,  a  comfortable  contemporary  of  the 
Glacial  Period ! 

Elsewhere  the  pilgrim,  dancing  to  the  pipes  of  Pan,  may  find 
his  ideal  in  the  Christmas  fairyland  of  an  Indian  jungle, ^  or  on  the 
rolling  pampas  of  South  America,  or  in  the  tremendous  silence  of 
Canadian  backwoods. ^  India  is  commonly  associated  with  a  deadly 
climate,  but  there  is  perfection  in  mid-winter  in  view  of  the  snow¬ 
capped  mountains  that  rise  out  of  foothills  clad  in  sal  forest,  scarred 
with  w^atercourses  and  standing  in  a  sea  of  grass,  through  which 
the  huge  elephant  paddles,  sending  up  gorgeous  peafowl  at  every 
step.  It  is  easy  for  a  man  seated  in  the  howdah  to  imagine  himself 
looking  down  from  the  spar  deck  of  some  great  liner  ploughing  her 
way  through  summer  seas  and  sending  the  flying  fish  up  before  her 
advancing  bow.  For  the  sportsman  with  the  freedom,  oflBcial  or 
otherwise,  of  the  Indian  wilderness,  there  are  tiger  and  panther 
and  horned  trophies  unending,  but  he  who  attaches  more  importance 
to  unusual  surroundings  than  to  the  bag,  who'  sets  little  store  by 
trophies  and  much  by  new  ground,  may  prefer  the  Patagonian 
pampas,  with  their  monotonous  dress  of  dwarfed  calif  ate  thorn,  a 
dreary  yet  haunting  type  of  scenery,  the  haunt  of  pumas,  wild 
cattle,  guanacos,  and  rheas,  and  home  of  the  tall  Tehuelche  Indian, 
who  still  hunts  with  the  boleadores  in  preference  to  firearms.  In 
those  regions  the  sportsman  may  chase  the  homed  guemal,  a  deer 
of  the  Cordilleras,  and  watch  the  noble  condor  sail  over  abysses 
of  the  higher  Andes.  If,  however,  he  should,  with  the  Arabs,  deem 
solitude  better  than  bad  company,  there  is  more  to  be  said  for  the 
wilds  of  Labrador,  where  a  man  may  hunt  caribou  and  listen  to 
the  sunset  cry  of  the  loon  on  the  darkening  waters,  understanding, 
perchance,  why  the  Indian  doubted  whether  Paradise  could  be  better 
than  the  land  of  the  musk-ox  in  summer,  “when  the  lakes  are 
sometimes  blue,  and  the  loons  cry  often.”  Or  there  are,  for  another 
playground,  the  illimitable  woods  of  New  Brunswick,  where,  last 
summer,  I  watched  the  ungainly  moose  thrust  its  great  Roman 
nose  through  the  screen  of  young  birch  and  shamble  along  the 

(1)  Stebbing :  Jungle  Bj/ways  in  India. 

(2)  Hesketh-Prichard  :  Hunting  Camps  in  Woods  and  Wilderness. 
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muddy  banks  of  salmon  rivers  to  feed  on  tender  lily-pads  in  quiet 
backwaters.  The  caribou  and  moose  may  be  the  goal  of  the 
sportsman’s  wanderings,  but  his  abiding  memories  will  rather  be 
of  the  forest  frame  in  which  he  found  them.  Yet,  for  all  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  other  continents  in  either  hemisphere,  the  spell  of  Africa 
never  loses  its  potency,  and,  of  all  its  mighty  rivers,  the  Nile  holds 
men  thrall  in  a  bondage  almost  unholy.  As  a  recent  writer  con¬ 
fesses  :  “  But  before  I  left,  the  spirit  of  the  great  river  god  entered 
me,  and  I  loved  it.  .  .  .  If  drinking  of  the  Trevi  fountain  brought 
me  back  to  Rome,  surely,  O  Father  Nile,  I  have  drunk  enough  of 
your  life-giving  waters  from  source  to  mouth  to  bring  me  back  to 
your  broad  bosom !  ”  ^ 

Yet,  for  all  the  witchery  of  the  soft  tropic  night,  with  a  great 
moon  silvering  the  sea  of  grass,  for  all  the  majesty  of  those  mighty 
African  rivers,  the  muddy  banks  of  which  breed  insects  whose  bite 
is  death,  there  is  in  that  scenery  something  missing  for  those  who 
have  the  pagan  worship  of  the  renascence  of  a  northern  spring. 
The  splendour  of  tropical  Africa  is  unchanging.  Its  flowers  bloom, 
its  birds  sing,  throughout  the  year.  There  is  a  surfeit  of  life  and 
colour  and  movement.  There  is  no  death  and  no  awakening, 
nothing,  in  short,  of  the  memories  which  made  the  exiled  poet  cry — 

“Oh,  to  be  in  England  now  that  April’s  there!” 

Rather,  for  such  stimulating  ebb  and  flow  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world  must  we  stay  at  home,  finding  seasonable  delight 
in  the  peace  of  rugged  Scotch  hills  white  with  the  first  touch  of 
winter,  or  in  the  purple  moorland  radiant  in  the  blaze  of  summer, 
in  the  dazzle  of  April  sunshine  on  a  mountain  loch,  or  in  the  rush 
of  a  great  river  that  refuses  to  freeze  on  its  way  through  a  Christmas- 
tree  land  deep  in  snow.  Such  changing  scenes,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  unforgettable  magic  of  an  autumn  evening  beside  some 
hanging  wood,  when  a  weak  sunset  floods  the  russet  beeches  and 
sombre  firs,  are  well  described  by  Airs.  Alurray  of  Elibank,^  who, 
though  a  keen  sportswoman,'  contemptuous  of  the  imputation  in 
Juvenal’s  sixth  satire,  is,  before  all  things,  a  worshipper  of  Nature, 
for  whom  more  than  half  the  charm  of  fishing  is  in  the  music  of 
the  river,  whether  the  seductive  whisper  of  some  quiet  chalk  stream 
or  the  deeper  boom  of  the  storied  Tweed.  Such  sympathy  with  her 
surroundings  will  reconcile  even  a  fastidious  woman  to  the  horrors 
of  worm-fishing,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  miserable  mess  of 
little  brown  trout  should  sufl&ce  to  lure  her  out  of  doors  into  the 
glory  of  hill  and  heather,  could  she  not  hear  the  defiant  cry  of 
the  grouse  or  see  the  dim  forms  of  deer  on  the  skyline. 

This  conviction,  that  to  catch  fish  is  not  all  of  fishing,  but  is 
a  means  rather  than  an  end,  an  excuse  for  spending  halcyon  days 
in  the  open,  faring  frugally,  working  strenuously,  all  but  losing 

(1)  Major  Comyn :  Service  and  Sport  in  the  Sudan. 

(2)  Echoes  of  Sport. 
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sight  of  the  result  in  the  fierce  joy  of  striving  to  attain  it,  conies 
home  to  most  of  us  sooner  or  later.  I  can  write  of  this  dis¬ 
passionately,  and  with  something  like  authority,  after  having,  during 
the  past  five  years,  travelled  some  forty  thousand  miles  in  pursuit 
of  a  fish  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  catching.  That  a  more  perfect 
spirit  of  contentment  would  possess  me,  had  I  accomplished  what 
I  attempted  on  four  separate  journeys  to  the  other  ends  of  the 
earth,  I  may  not  deny,  but  I  do  not  doubt  but  I  would  cheerfully 
set  out  again  to-morrow,  hoping,  like  Peary,  to  succeed  at  last. 
That  indifferent  fishermen  should  occasionally  insist  on  the  secondary 
importance  of  their  catch  of  fish  is  a  matter  of  entertainment  to 
their  cynical  friends,  but  it  is  comforting  to  find  an  expert,^  whose 
skill  and  success  are  beyond  question,  informed  with  the  same 
enjoyment  of  a  day’s  fishing  for  its  own  sake,  whether  for  the 
minnows  and  gudgeon  of  schoolboy  memories  of  Arden  Ponds,  or, 
with  later  opportunities,  for  the  great  trouts  of  Blagdon,  or  the 
yet  more  wary  monarchs  of  Hampshire  glides.  Such  an  angler 
loves  at  times  to  keep  his  rod  over  his  shoulder  while  he  dawdles 
on  some  old  bridge  and  looks  down  on  the  creaming  Tweed,  the 
stately  Severn,  or  the  sluggish  deeps  of  some  Fenland  w'ater.  His 
fondest  memories  are  not  all  of  scales  and  fins  and  baited  hooks, 
but  of  cattle  and  dogs,  a  friendly  carthorse  or  a  trusting  rat,  trifles, 
it  may  be,  in  this  our  hurried  life,  but,  like  the  “melodyous  armony 
of  fowles,”  all  contributing  to  the  innocent  recreation  of  anglers 
and  other  “very  honest  men.”  An  appreciation  of  Nature  is  the 
most  formidable  weapon  in  the  armoury  of  the  philosophic  angler, 
wherewith  to  meet  failure  and  make  light  of  it.  If,  on  his  best 
days,  he  is  too  busy  catching  fish  to  take  thought  of  the  song  of 
birds  or  scent  of  flowers,  there  are  others  on  which  his  idle  senses 
are  grateful  for  such  simple  entertainment.  For  more  strenuous 
fishing  in  wilder  scenery,  there  are  the  tarpon  grounds  of  Florida, 
or,  better  still,  the  sunlit  bays  of  the  Pacific  Hesperides  grouped 
about  Santa  Catalina,  blest  isle  set  in  the  summer  seas  of  Lower 
California,-  where,  in  a  climate  that  touches  perfection,  a  man  may 
do  battle  with  leaping  tuna  and  dashing  yellow-tail  and  sea  bass, 
mingling  wuth  a  holiday  crowd  of  other  enthusiasts,  all  eager  to 
catch  fish  and  talk  fish.  About  this  Transatlantic  gathering  of  salt¬ 
water  anglers,  comprising  both  sexes  and  all  ages  between  first  and 
second  childhood,  there  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  little  leisure  for 
the  worship  of  Nature,  for  with  nearly  all  of  them  I  found  fishing 
to  be  at  once  the  means  and  end  of  their  pleasant  holiday.  Thanks 
chiefly  to  the  alluring  writings  of  Mr.  Holder,  to  whom  brother 
anglers  recently  did  honour  in  London,  Santa  Catalina  is  become 
the  Mecca  of  sea  fishermen  from  all  the  world  over,  and  I  can 
answer  for  it  that,  even  if  their  luck  with  the  wayward  tuna  be  of 
the  worst,  those  who  go  so  far  will  not  find  disillusion,  so  beautiful 

(1)  H.  T.  Sheringham  :  An  O'Pen  Creel. 

(2)  C.  F.  Holder  :  The  Channel  Islands  of  California. 
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is  the  Californian  summer,  so  varied  the  fishing,  so  amusing  the 
guides,  so  thorough  the  change  from  seaside  resorts  of  the  Old 
World.  The  sea-gardens  alone  are  a  miracle  of  loveliness.  Nowhere 
else,  save,  perhaps,  in  the  land-locked  fairyland  of  Whitsunday 
Passage,  near  which  the  long  Pacific  rollers  curl  against  the  great 
Barrier  Reef  of  Australia,  have  I  drifted,  as  in  an  airship,  over 
such  enchanting  groves  of  silent  beauty.  Mere  words  fail  to 
describe  the  extraordinary  effect  of  these  submarine  gardens,  which 
are  troubled  by  no  wind  or  dust,  and  which  are  possessed  by  a 
silence  that  could  only  be  described  in  music.  Brilliant  fishes  take 
the  place  of  birds,  and  glide  in  and  out  of  the  graceful  fronds  of 
kelp,  with  their  hundred  hues  of  pink  and  purple,  and  their  endless 
patterns  of  lacework  and  gossamer,  which  hide  their  loves  and  give 
them  shelter  from  their  enemies.  Such  a  glimpse  of  the  home  life 
of  fishes  as  is  vouchsafed  from  the  glass-bottomed  boats  of  Catalina 
might  almost  wean  an  angler  from  his  cruel  sport — almost,  but 
not  quite ! 

The  passion  for  the  open  air,  for  travel,  even  for  sport,  is  in  great 
measure  nothing  but  obedience  to  the  call  of  Pan,  though  there  may 
be  more  serious  intent  in  that  restless  ambition  to  see  remote  lands, 
which,  however  St.  Thomas  h  Kempis  may  deprecate  it  in  holy 
men,  is  not  always  reprehensible  in  those  who  can  indulge  it  without 
prejudice  to  their  homely  obligations.  East  and  west,  north  and 
south,  men  dance  to  the  call  as  the  children  danced  to  the  Pied 
Piper  of  Hamelin.  The  burning  plains  of  India  beckon  them,  or 
the  frozen  forests  of  Canada,  the  ice-bound  Arctic  or  the  parched 
veldt.  It  was  the  call  that  drew  Drake  across  the  globe,  and  that 
has,  in  our  day,  taken  Peary  and  Scott  to  the  Polar  limits  of  the 
earth.  True,  the  churches  and  art  galleries  of  Continental  cities 
are  an  inducement  in  which  Nature  worship  has  no  part,  but  the 
quest  of  churches  and  art  galleries  is  tripping,  not  travel. 

The  craze  for  camping,  though  at  times  carried  to  extremes, 
makes  for  wholesome  imitation  of  the  Arcadian  life.  As  a  rule, 
this  use  of  tents  is  but  subservient  to  fishing  or  some  kindred  sport, 
in  which  an  advantage  is  scored  by  living  under  canvas  close  to 
the  remoter  haunts  of  the  wild.  Yet  many  love  the  life  in  camp 
for  its  owm  sake  as  a  welcome  respite  from  rents  and  roofs.  I  have 
dwelt  under  canvas  with  such  enthusiasts  under  Australian  stars, 
in  the  pinewoods  of  Canada,  and  in  the  far  Yosemite  Valley,  yet  I 
was  never  mastered  by  the  lure  of  such  an  existence  for  long 
together,  apart  from  the  convenience  of  a  movable  home  in  pursuit 
of  new  hunting  or  fishing  opportunities,  or  in  journeying  across 
lands,  like  Southern  Morocco,  where  there  are  neither  other  means 
of  transport  than  horse  and  camel  nor  any  resthouses  by  the  way. 
Since,  moreover,  many  African  and  other  travellers  fit  out  their 
camps  with  all  the  more  portable  comforts,  not  to  say  luxuries,  of 
civilisation,  with  rubber  baths,  seasoned  cigars  and  rare  liqueurs, 
theirs  is  not  even  necessarily  the  simple  life.  Yet  it  can  easily 
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be  made  so.  The  last  time  I  pitched  my  humble  tent  was  on  a 
small  island  of  Lake  Huron,  with  a  single  Indian  for  my  camp 
following.  The  camping  site  was  flat  rock,  so  we  had  to  dispense 
with  tent-pegs  and  loop  the  ropes  round  heavy  logs  rolled  into 
position;  and  our  outfit  was  so  compressed  that,  in  the  absence  of 
any  handier  tool,  we  were  compelled  to  open  our  tinned  meats  with 
the  same  axe  that  split  the  logs  for  our  camp  fire.  That  was 
roughing  it  with  a  simplicity  of  which,  perhaps,  a  little  goes  far, 
yet,  in  retrospect  at  any  rate,  those  silent  daj'S  and  nights  on  the 
great  lakes,  with  my  one  morose  companion,  and  no  other  human 
being  in  sight  or  hearing,  count  for  much  in  the  folded  pageant  of 
another  year  of  wanderings. 

It  is  at  this  grey  season,  tantalised,  it  may  be,  by  the  publishers’ 
wanton  shower  of  outdoor  books,  that  we  look  hungrily  forward  to 
the  coming  of  another  spring,  or,  with  yet  greater  hunger,  backw’ard 
to  the  memories  of  the  summer  that  is  gone.  That,  for  those  of 
us  who  worship  sunshine,  more  particularly  amid  those  pleasing 
prospects  w'here  not  even  man  is  vile,  must  always  be  the  most 
poignant  regret  of  these  northern  winters,  the 

“.  .  .  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
nella  mieeria.” 


F.  G.  Aflalo. 


THE  EEVIVAL  IN  RUGBY  FOOTBATiL. 


That  a  great  revival  has  taken  place  in  the  game  of  Rugby  football 
is  undeniable.  It  has  followed  the  improvement  in  the  standard  of 
play  in  England  which  I  foreshadowed  in  these  columns  so  long 
ago  as  April,  1907,  which  improvement  was  the  natural  outcome 
of  the  Englishman’s  hatred  of  being  beaten  as  he  admittedly  was,  lock, 
stock,  and  baiTel,  during  1905-6,  by  the  New  Zealander  and  South 
African  teams  of  those  years.  The  culmination  of  this  improvement 
was  the  victory  in  the  international  championship  last  season  after  a 
long  and  weary  lapse  of  eighteen  years,  an  event  which  served  to 
fan  the  flame  of  public  interest  among  the  classes  for  a  game  which, 
by  reason  of  its  intricacy,  if  nothing  else,  will  never  be  so  beloved 
of  the  masses.  Not  that  public  interest  counts  for  everything  in 
this  long  looked-for  revival.  The  game  is,  after  all,  and  before  all, 
the  thing,  and  the  very  essence  of  this  revival  is  the  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  players.  Watching  games  is  all  very  well  for  the 
aged  and  the  stout.  For  the  young  and  able  it  is  little  short  of  a 
national  crime.  And  this  noticeable  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
those  keen  to  don  the  jersey  and  to  play  between  touch-lines  along 
which  a  spectator  is  rara  avis  is  indeed  an  encouraging  and  a 
healthy  sign. 

A  few  facts  in  support  of  this  statement  may  speedily  be  obtained 
by  referring  to  the  work  of  the  London  Rugby  Union  Society  of 
Referees.  By  payment  of  a  guinea  any  Rugby  Union  Club  may 
become  a  member  of  that  Society  and  have  the  right  to  ask  for 
a  referee  to  officiate  at  its  matches.  Twenty-one  years  ago,  dating 
from  October  26th  last,  the  Society  had  for  referee  of  its  first  match, 
that  between  the  club  fifteens  of  Richmond  and  Liverpool,  Mr. 
G.  Rowland  Hill,  a  man  whose  name  is  better  known  and  respected 
throughout  the  Rugby-playing  world  than  that  of  any  other  player, 
dead  or  alive.  During  that  season,  1889-1890,  the  Society  supplied 
173  referees  for  matches  in  and  around  London.  Last  year  the 
Society  supplied  1,275,  and,  taking  the  three  Saturdays  of  October 
15th,  22nd,  and  29th  of  the  current  season  at  random,  the  Society 
was  asked  for  and  supplied  forty-nine,  fifty-seven,  and  sixty  officials 
respectively  on  those  dates.  These  figures  are  both  interesting  and 
instructive.  They  show  that  the  work  of  a  whole  season  one  and 
twenty  years  ago  is  now  crowded  into  the  compass  of  practically 
three  Saturday  afternoons.  Already  the  demands  for  referees  this 
season  exceed  those  of  last  for  the  same  period. 

A  glance  at  the  following  table  of  new  clubs  formed  in  the  four 
Unions  since  1905,  the  year  of  the  New  Zealand  visit,  shows  that 
even  if  each  club  or  Union  has  but  fifteen  playing  members  at  least 
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495  of  the  youth  and  manhood  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  forsaken 
looking  on  for  the  more  righteous  course  of  playing ! 

1906. 

The  Army  Eugby  Football  Union;  the  Eoyal  Navy  Rugby  Union; 
the  Architectural  Association  Athletic  Club  (Rugby  section);  the 
2nd  Gloucestershire  Regiment;  Hamilton;  Harrow  Town;  King’s 
Norton;  Minerva;  St.  Modwen’s,  Burton-on-Trent ;  Edinburgh 
Irish;  Muirhead,  Chryston;  Uddingston. 

1907. 

Bank  of  England;  King’s  College  School  Old  Boys;  Newlyn; 
Cartha,  Glasgow;  Craig-lockhart,  Glasgow;  Selkirk;  Neyland  (Wales) 
and  Resolven  (Wales). 

1908. 

1st  King’s  Own  Shropshire  Light  Infantry;  1st  Duke  of  Cornwall’s 
Light  Infantry;  Cosmopolitan  R.U.F.C.,  Port  Sunlight;  Hastings 
and  East  Sussex;  Old  Dovorians,  1888,  revived  in  1008;  Old  Mill- 
hillians,  1888,  revived  in  1908;  Galway  Wanderers  (Ireland). 

1909. 

1st  East  Lancashire  Regiment;  Old  Leysians  reserves;  Oxford¬ 
shire  Nomads;  Magee  College,  Londonderry. 

1910. 

Croydon,  1876,  revived  1910;  Doncaster,  and  Old  Paulines 
(revived). 

There  may  be  others,  and  for  this  list  of  thirty-three  organisations 
I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Livingstone  Irwin,  editor  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  Rugby  Football  Annual,  who  has  supplied  the 
Rugby  football  world  with  its  long-sought  “  Wisden.”  Other  clubs 
have  been  revived,  and  several  new  clubs  in  the  City,  as  yet  noi^ 
affiliated  to  the  Rugby  Union,  have  not  been  mentioned.  Among 
the  lesser  schools,  Emmanuel  School,  Wandsw’orth  Common,  where 
a  son  of  Mr.  John  Burns  is  attaining  some  proficiency  at  the  game, 
and  Camberwell  Grammar  School  have  both  taken  up  the  Eugby 
game. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  attempt  made  a  few'  years  ago  by  the 
Rugby  Union  to  persuade  the  great  public  schools  of  England  who 
play  Association  football  to  take  up  the  other  code.  I  am  aware 
that  a  belief  exists  in  influential  regions  in  the  Rugby  Union  that 
but  for  the  attempt  falling  just  about  the  same  time  as  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Amateur  Football  Association,  most  of  the  “  Soccer  ”- 
playing  schools  would  have  gone  over  in  a  body.  This  I  regard  as 
too  sanguine  a  view  of  the  result  of  the  attempt,  which  was,  on 
the  whole,  not  very  encouraging.  Doubtless  the  split  between  the 
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public  schools  amateurs  and  the  methods  of  the  management  of 
Association  football  came  at  an  inopportune  time  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Rugby  Union  circular,  but  my  impression  of  the  feeling 
in  a  school  with  regard  to  its  traditional  winter  game  is  that  it  \.ill 
take  a  good  deal  more  than  the  eloquence  of  a  printed  circular  to 
effect  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  general  post,  and  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  round  for  the  oval  ball.  There  is,  in  every  public  school 
in  which  the  football  instinct  is  strong,  a  convenient  receptacle  for 
the  deposition  of  all  such  requests  to  come-into-my-parlour  which 
may  emanate  from  the  governing  body  of  the  rival  game.  Into 
such  place  would  promptly  be  cast  at  my  old  school  Bedford,  or 
at  Rugby  or  Marlborough,  Fettes  or  Merchiston,  any  similar  docu¬ 
ment  from  the  Amateur  Football  Association  or  the  Football  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  one  cannot  help  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  several  of  the 
pleading  missives  of  the  Rugby  Union  ended  their  days  in  some 
such  manner.  That  some  good  was  done  is  certain.  Eton  and 
Harrow,  for  example,  at  once  put  up  Rugby  goalposts  in  their 
Easter  terms,  and  this  season  will  witness  the  seventh  Eton  v. 
Hanow  match  under  Rugby  rules.  The  results  to  date  are  : — Eton 
four,  Harrow  nil,  drawn  one. 

The  results  of  the  1907  to  1910  matches  are  as  follows:  — 

]\Iarch  12th,  1907.  At  Harrow'.  Eton  won  by  a  goal,  a  dropped 
goal,  and  a  try,  or,  12  points  to  nil.  Tries  by  D.  G.  Anson,  dropped 
goal  by  H.  S.  Hatfeild. 

March  13th,  1908.  At  Eton.  Eton  won  by  1  goal,  3  tries  to  1 
try,  or,  14  points  to  3.  Tries  for  Eton  by  Cartwright,  Pape  (2), 
and  Diaz-Albcrtini,  goal  by  Cartwright.  Try  for  Harrow  by  H.  L. 
Pawle. 

Mardi  20th,  1909.  At  Harrow.  Match  drawn,  3  points  each. 
Try  for  Eton  by  J.  Garton,  for  Harrow  by  A.  T.  Ritchie.  Played 
on  a  swamp  with  a  cigar-shaped  ball. 

March  19th,  1910.  At  Eton.  Eton  won  by  2  tries  to  nil.  Tries 
by  A.  F.  R.  Wiggins  and  C.  E.  Tinne. 

At  Alalvern,  the  Rugby  game  was  played  last  Lent  term  and  they 
will  do  so  again  next.  This  is  not  done  at  present  with  any  intention 
of  taking  up  the  game  seriously,  and  no  colours  are  given,  or  matches 
other  than  house  matches  are  played.  But  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  counts  for  something. 

Winchester  has  never,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  coquetted  with  the 
carrying  game,  nor  is  there  the  least  chance  of  the  oval  ball  ousting 
the  round  one  on  Vincent’s  Square,  where  Westminster  play  all 
their  school  matches  and  house  ties  dur'ng  the  Lent  term.  At 
Rossall  1  believe  hockey  is  indulged  in  after  Christmas,  which  is  a 
thousand  pities,  good  game  though  it  unquestionably  is,  for  it  cannot 
possibly  be  such  an  educative  force  as  Rugby  football. 

On  the  subject  of  the  increase  or  otherwise  of  public  interest  in  the 
game,  some  figures  of  leading  clubs  will  prove  of  interest.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  I  would  urge  that  the  gate  receipts  are  not  a  reliable  weathercock. 
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A  wet  and  howling  day  will  keep  the  barley-sugar  spectator  at  home 
over  the  fireside,  as  he  knows  that  the  evening  editions  will  tell 
him  to  a  bootlace  the  full  if  hasty  details  of  the  game,  while  next 
morning,  after  a  quiet  sleep,  free  of  all  fear  of  “flu,”  he  may  have 
another  similar  feast.  However,  here  are,  for  example,  Ireland’s 
figures,  kindly  supplied  to  me  by  the  popular  Irish  Union  hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  C.  F.  Ruxton.  These  are  for  the  period  1900-1910, 
excluding  the  English  match  at  Cork  in  February,  1905,  when  the 
“gate  ”  went  to  the  owners  of  the  ground,  who  had  previously  paid 
the  Irish  Union  a  lump  sum  for  it.  The  figure  was,  I  am  assured, 
below  £800.  The  other  gates,  including  those  for  the  New  Zealand 
and  South  African  matches  of  1905-06,  were:  — 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1900-1 

Ireland  v.  England 

...  ...  735 

12 

6 

1901-2 

Ireland  v.  Wales 

.  902 

10 

0 

1902-:i 

Ireland  v.  England  ... 

.  930 

0 

0 

1903-4 

Ireland  r.  Scotland  . . . 

.  772 

4 

0 

1905-6 

Ireland  v.  New  Zealand 

.  967 

0 

0 

Ireland  v.  Seotland... 

.  829 

0 

0 

Ireland  v.  Wales 

.  666 

12 

11  (Belfast) 

1906  7 

Ireland  ?•.  South  Africa 

.  879 

10 

6  (Belfast) 

,, 

Ireland  v.  England  ... 

.  868 

17 

3 

1907-8 

Ireland  i\  Scotland... 

.  990 

4 

6 

,, 

Ireland  i».  Wales 

929 

0 

9  (Belfast) 

1908-9 

Ireland  v.  England  ... 

.  1,201 

18 

0 

1910 

Ireland  r.  Wales 

.  1,500 

0 

0 

Thus,  the  total  figures  for  the  two  periods,  including 

£800  for 

match  at  Cork,  read:  — 

Total. 

Matches. 

Average. 

£  s.  d. 

£  .9.  d. 

1900-1905 

4,140  6  6 

5  -  ... 

828  1  3 

1905-1910 

8,832  3  11 

9 

981  7  1 

q 

t 

i 

e 

i 


The  fickle  character  of  public  interest  in  international  fray  is 
revealed  by  a  comparison  between  the  “  gates  ”  for  1905-06  in  the 
Scottish  and  Welsh  matches  (Ireland  that  season  having  a  good 
chance  of  the  international  championship,  which  she  had  only  just 
lost  the  previous  season),  and  the  “gates”  for  the  English  match 
in  1908-09,  when  neither  side  had  any  chance  of  the  international 
championship.  Again,  in  1910  against  Wales,  w'hen  the  Irish  record 
“  gate  ”  was  achieved  on  an  occasion  when  Ireland  had  no  chance 
at  all  of  the  premiership  and  Wales  had  already  been  beaten  by 
England.  Verily  do  football  “gates  ”  depend  upon  the  mood  of  the 
public  or  the  weather,  and  not  entirely  on  the  “occasion.”  In  this 
respect,  however,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  increased 
accommodation  at  the  new  home  of  the  Irish  Football  Union  at 
Lansdowne  Road,  Dublin. 

Turning  now  to  club  football,  the  backbone  of  the  game,  as  county 
cricket  is  of  the  national  pastime,  I  will  take  a  few  first-class  club 
figures  at  random.  Beginning  with  Irish  clubs,  there  were  twice 
the  number  affiliated  to  the  Irish  Football  Union  in  1909  that  there 
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were  in  1900.  But  the  club  membership  of  the  Irish  Union,  as  of 
the  Scottish  Football  Union,  is  naturally  a  small  one,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  I  have  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith’s  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  there  are  now  at  least  twenty  more  clubs,  members  of 
the  Union,  of  which  he  has  been  honorary  secretary  and  treasurer 
for  twenty  years,  than  there  were  in  1900. 

In  the  matter  of  the  purely  club  football,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  figures  of  the  Newport  Athletic  Club,  whose  fifteen  was 
the  champion  team  of  last  season.  Mr.  Wallace  G.  Jones,  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Rugby  football  section  of  a  club  that 
embraces  cricket,  hockey,  running,  cycling,  lawn  tennis,  and 
gymnastics,  has  been  good  enough  to  supply  me  with  the  following 
return  of  annual  “gates,”  and  of  membership  for  the  past  ten 
seasons : — 


GATES. 


£ 

s.  d. 

1900-1  . 

1,750 

4  1 

1901-2  . 

2,102 

18  8 

1902-3  . 

2,697 

8  4 

1903-4  . 

2,023 

18  3 

1904-5  . 

1,659 

4  11 

10,233 

14  3 

1905-6 

1,797 

0  9 

1906-7  . 

2,031 

15  1 

1907-8  . 

1,941 

10  4 

1908-9.  . 

2,088 

6  3 

1909-10  . 

3,212 

1  1 

11,070 

13  6 

Period  1900-1  to  1904-5 

10,233 

14  3 

Periotl  1904-5  to  1909-10 

11,070 

13  6 

21,304 

7  9 

MEMBERSHIP. 

1900-1  . 

78(» 

1901-2  . 

810 

1902-3  . 

827 

1903-4  . 

894 

1904-5  . 

911 

1905-6  . 

980 

1906-7  . 

1,008 

1907-8  . 

1,112 

1908-9  . 

1,114 

1909-10  . 

1,063 

Increase  of  Membership  between  1900  and  1910  —  283. 


The  N.A.C.  being  a  club  which  includes  so  many  branches  of 
sport,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  say  anything  as  to  the  actual 
number  who  join  for  football  alone,  because  a  subscription  of 
£1  Is.  entitles  a  member  to  play  any  one  summer  game,  and  one 
or  two  (if  he  can  manage  it)  in  winter,  e.g.,  football  and  hockey, 
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while  the  use  of  the  gymnasium  is  at  the  disposal  of  all,  as  are  the 
cycling  and  running  tracks,  both  summer  and  winter. 

Then  the  Northampton  Club  is  a  good  example  of  a  leading' 
English  organisation,  and  here  are  the  figures  for  the  same  period'' 
These  were  courteously  and  promptly  sent  me  in  reply  to  my  query 
with  a  mass  of  other  interesting  detail,  by  INIr.  A.  E.  Orton,  with 
whom  the  heavy  secretarial  work  in  connection  with  a  club  that 
plays  matches  from  September  3rd  to  April  18th,  without  a  break 
thirty-eight  fixtures  in  all,  is  a  labour  of  love. 


Five  Seasons 


190')  6 
1906  7 

1907- 8 

1908- 9 

1909- 10 


Five  Seasons 


Gross  Gates 

£i 


Season  Tickets, 
including  .Members’ 
Subscriptions. 

£ 


88.) 

208 

57;? 

197 

74.-? 

164 

607 

17:? 

575 

142 

...  ;?,:?8;? 

884 

. . .  oo  J 

152 

6-J4 

179 

591 

148 

601 

140 

619 

150 

...  3,267 

769 

As  Mr.  Orton  says: — “We  just  about  pay  our  way  and  this  is 
all  we  require.”  That’s  the  way,  and  the  spirit,  in  which  a  Itugby 
football  club  should  be  managed.  In  considering  the  Northamptou 
figures  from  the  revival  standpoint,  it  must  b^;  borne  in  mind  that 
for  the  past  four  years  the  local  Association  team  has  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  headway  in  that  town,  but  many  of  the  “  Soccer  ”  team's 
following  come  from  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  such  as 
Kettering,  Wellingboro’,  Eushden,  Wolverton,  and  Stony  Stratford 
which,  originally  hotbeds  of  the  Association  game,  are  beginning  to 
find  their  own  clubs  languishing,  not  for  want  of  support  of  the 
paying  public,  but  for  want  of  players,  who  prefer  to  watch  the 
Southern  League  engagements  in  Northampton.  Here,  as  else¬ 
where,  the  back  to  the  land  movement  would  be  welcomed !  With 
the  success  of  the  Northampton  Eugby  team  it  is  small  wonder  that 
the  past  few  years  has  seen  a  great  revival  of  junior  Eugby  football 
clubs  in  Northampton  and  district.  The  Northamptonshire  Eugby 
Union,  with  the  financial  assistance  they  get  from  the  Northampton 
Club,  are  doing  a  good  work  in  this  direction. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  some  thirty  junior  teams  playing 
the  game,  and  several  competitions  are  being  run.  Mrs.  Guy  Paget 
has  just  come  forward  with  another  valuable  trophy  for  a  Factory 
and  Works  League,  and  this  has  created  considerable  interest. 

This  season  the  Northampton  Club  has  the  best  balanced  team  n 
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its  history,  so  a  further  advance  in  the  interests  of  the  revival  seems 
assured  at  this  important  Rugby  centre. 

As  it  would  not  do  to  deal  only  with  the  greater  clubs,  I  give, 
with  all  due  apologies  to  them  for  the  'mplied  comparison,  some 
figures  of  two  other  well-known  clubs,  that  of  Headingley  and  of 
Moseley,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  R.  C. 
Dobson  and  F.  H.  Bayliss  respectively. 

Of  Moseley’s  fortunes,  Mr.  Bayliss  writes: — “I  have  pleasure  in 
giving  you  the  following  record  of  our  “  gates’  ”  during  the  last  six 


seasons,  viz. :  — 

C  -t.  it. 

Septeinbor  1904  to  May  19or>  ..  ...  1(57  10  .H 

1905-0  .  271  5  0 

1900-7  2H9  0  0 

1907- 8  141  I  0 

1908- 9  192  19  2 

1909- 10  .  225  0  4 


“During  the  last  ten  seasons  our  membership  has  increased  by 
about  50  per  cent.,  and  each  year  show's  a  gradual  improvement. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  Rugby  football  is  becoming 
more  popular,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  eligibles  who  would  play  if 
they  knew  there  was  a  chance  of  a  game  with  a  decent  club.  We 
have  this  season  started  a  third  team  wdth  this  object  in  view.” 

So  that  the  game  is  losing  no  ground  in  the  Birmingham  district. 
From  busy  Leeds,  Mr.  Dobson  says: — “Gates,  in  Leeds  at  any  rat»3, 
are  practically  non-existent;  in  fact,  in  our  club  we  hardly  cater 
for  them.  A  large  proportion  of  our  members  are  old  public-school 
men,  and  every  member  pays  all  his  own  travelling  expenses.  The 
club  is  run  on  an  income  expenditure  of  about  £60  a  year,  the  bulk 
of  which  is  derived  from  subscriptions.  With  regard  to  member¬ 
ship,  how'over,  there  has  been  a  very  large  increase  on  the  last  year 
or  two,  the  bulk  of  whom  are  players,  or  personal  friends  to  players, 
no  less  than  seventy-one  new  members  having  been  elected  since 
the  commencement  of  this  season.  The  number  on  the  books  to-day 
is  290,  as  compared  with,  say,  1*20  eight  years  ago.  At  present 
there  are  eighty-five  playing  members  on  the  books,  and  a  third 
team  is  now  taking  the  field  each  Saturday.  We  are  improving 
our  fixtures  each  year,  the  new  additions  including  Bristol,  Cardiff, 
Northampton,  and  Liverpool.” 

This  is  true  amateur  sport  of  the  right  tone,  such  as  that  which 
one  can  hear  any  day  in  Liverioool,  Manchester,  or  Scottish  or  Irish 
Rugby  football  circles. 

The  Yorkshire  Wanderers,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  labours 
of  Mr.  R.  F.  Oakes,  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Rugby 
Football  Union,  have  done  so  much  towards  the  recent  revival  in 

(Yorkshire  Rugby  football,  is  another  club  whose  members,  like  those 
of  Headingley,  pay  their  way  as  in  the  good  old  days  before  profes¬ 
sionalism  came  in  to  ruin  sport  and  tempt  the  virtuous,  some  of 
VOL.  LXXXVllI.  N.s.  Id 
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whom,  at  least,  most  unwilliugly  fall.  The  Yorkshire  Wanderers 
play  nine  matches  this  season  against  Giggleswick;  York,  St 
Peter’s;  Ripon  Grammar  School;  Bradford  Grammar  School  (twice) 
Sedbergh;  Wakefield  Grammar  School;  York  St.  John’s;  and  Leeds 
Grammar  School.  While  this  kind  of  campaign  is  in  progress  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  as  it  is  in  Leicestershire,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  and  Northants,  in  addition  to  Yorkshire,  what  possible  chance 
can  there  be  of  the  Rugby  Union  game  being  given  over  to  pro¬ 
fessionalism  and  the  Northern  Union  game?  Briefly,  none.  Some 
of  the  critics,  who  clearly  do  not  understand  the  game  of  KugbT 
football,  as,  indeed,  much  of  their  comment  conclusively  proves, 
every  now  and  then  plead  for  the  introduction  of  leagues  and  club 
championship  competitions,  and  other  similar  nefarious  devices 
for  the  benefit  of  the  spectator  and  the  harm  of  the  player;  but,  I 
so  long  as  our  public  schools  manage  the  game,  all  such  suggestions 
will  be  promptly  consigned  to  the  proper  receptable  for  ignorant 
argument. 

Then  we  have  the  remarks  at  this  year’s  annual  meeting  of  the 
Lancashire  County  Rugby  Union  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Crook,  a  vice-president 
of  the  Rugby  Union.  After  congratulating  Lancashire  on  their 
financial  position,  there  being  a  balance  at  the  bank  of  £115  ids., 
Mr.  Crook  said  that  the  idea  that  the  Rugby  Union  had  seen 
its  best  days  was  very  far  from  the  truth;  indeed,  last  season  had 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  Union.  They 
had  now  a  headquarters  ground  at  Twickenham  which  had  cost 
the  Rugby  Union  £20,000.  There  were  affiliated  to  the  Rugby  Union 
at  the  present  time  over  300  clubs,  a  considerable  increase  on 
previous  years.  This  season  the  Navy  and  Army  had  joined  the 
Union,  and,  as  further  indicating  how  much  alive  the  Rugby  Union 
was,  six  of  the  leading  clubs  in  France  were  affiliated,  as  also  were 
clubs  in  Montreal,  New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  River  Plate, 
South  Africa,  Vancouver,  California,  Calcutta,  Griqualand,  and 
Madras.  Another  matter  for  congratulation  was  the  fact  that  King 
George  had  consented  to  become  patron  of  the  Rugby  Union  in 
succession  to  the  late  King  Edward  VII. 

But,  bright  though  the  outlook,  there  is  danger  lurking  ahead. 
This,  put  briefly,  rests  in  the  support  that  exists  in  England  and 
Wales  for  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  proposals  for  “improving” 
the  game.  These  proposals,  w’ithout  going  into  technicalities,  have 
for  their  ostensible  object  the  improvement  of  the  game.  Their 
real  object  is  to  make  it  faster  and  more  open  and  attractive  to 
the  public.  In  other  words,  to  make  it,  as  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith  would 
say,  more  of  a  circus  entertainment,  which  means  more  money  for  j 
the  club  coffers.  Which,  being  further  translated,  means  veiled 
professionalism. 

The  game  is  first  and  last  for  the  player  and  not  for  the  public. 
Properly  played,  it  is  quite  fast  and  open  and  attractive  enough  for 
the  most  hlase  onlooker.  By  altering  the  rules  you  do  not  force 
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men  to  play  a  fast,  open,  and  attractive  game.  As  in  his  own  habitat 
the  leopard  of  Bugby  football  cannot  change  his  spots.  Alter  the 
rules,  and  the  player  who  is  slow  and  unattractive  by  nature  will 
very  soon  devise  some  plan  to  remain  slow  and  unbeautiful,  in  spite 
of  the  legislators.  The  game  is  for  the  players.  Why  should  Jones 
who  can  oidy  run  a  hundred  yards  in  12  secs,  be  deprived  of  healthy 
fun  because  Smith,  who  can  do  the  same  distance  in  10 secs.,  is 
more  attractive,  and,  by  reason  of  his  brilliancy,  encourages  the 
legislators  to  say  “Smith  can  play  a  fast,  brisk  game,  why  can’t 
Jones?  Let  us  alter  the  laws  and  niake  him!  ” 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  new  rules,  but  brief 
reference  to  one  of  them,  viz.,  “that  the  referee  should  be  empowered 
to  put  the  ball  into  the  scrummage,”  is  surely  the  limit  to  which 
insensate  panic  legislation  has  ever  reached  ?  The  object  of  this  rule 
is  supposed  to  be  to  negative  the  evil  deeds  of  the  unconscientious 
half-back  who  habitually  breaks  the  law'  relating  to  the  ball  being 
fairly  put  in  the  scrum,  and  to  overcome  the  “loose  head”  trouble 
and  the  “play”  of  the  outside  front  rank  forward  who  won’t  let 
the  ball  into  the  scrum  (when  his  side  is  leading),  in  order  to  gain 
lime  by  wasting  it.  How  the  referee  is  to  overcome  all  these 
troubles  and  attend  to  his  other  duties,  e.g.,  seeing  if  the  defending 
centre  three-quarters  are  standing  on-side,  we  have  never  been  told. 
On  the  few  occasions  that  I  have  seen,  upon  which  a  referee  has 
been  weak  enough  to  allow  his  exasperation  to  overcome  his  judg¬ 
ment  and  has  tried  to  put  the  ball  in  the  scrum  himself  (though  not 
legally  empowered  to  do  so),  the  last  state  has  been  much  worse 
than  the  first,  and  chaos  would  have  reigned  but  for  the  better 
common  sense  of  those  of  the  players  who  have  at  once  recognised 
that  the  referee  is  a  fool.  Happily  there  will  be  a  “split”  on  the 
part  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  Unions  from  the  Rugby  Union  the 
moment  these  money-making  Colonial  “  improvements  ”  become 
Rugby  law  in  these  islands.  It  is  only  right  that  one  should  em¬ 
phasise  that  the  South  African  Bugby  Board  have  no  truck  with 
these  thinly  veiled  motives  for  bringing  more  grist  to  the  mill,  and 
that  on  the  Bugby  Union  are  many  old  players  holding  office  who 
will  oppose  this  evil  thing  tooth  and  nail.  They  recognise  that  the 
game  is  quite  fast  enough,  if  properly  played,  to  be  a  healthy 
recreation,  that  is  to  say,  that  which  it  is  intended  to  be. 

I  have  used  the  words  “if  properly  played”  advisedly,  in  order 
to  refer,  in  my  closing  paragraph,  to  an  evil  which,  if  permitted  by 
referees  and  legislators  to  continue  to  grow  at  the  rate  at  which  it 
has  waxed  all  too  strong  during  the  recent  years,  will  effectually 
kill  Rugby  football.  And  this  evil  is,  in  plain  language,  deliberate 
cheating  by  the  scrum-half  in  respect  to  (I)  putting  the  ball  into 
the  scrum,  and  (2)  off-side  spoiling  work.  The  long  w'ished-for 
revival  will  all  come  to  naught  unless  this  cancerous  growth  is 
stamped  out.  The  free-kick  by  way  of  penalty  has  proved  itself 
useless.  There  is  but  one  thing  left,  and  that  is  a  disgrace  usually 
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associated  with  professional  football.  It  is  the  power  given  to  the 
referee  to  order  the  offending  player  off  the  field.  This  was  very 
nearly  done  in  a  London  club  match  this  season.  Every  player  of 
Rugby  football  knows  that  the  scrum-half  must  put  the  ball  “fairly” 
into  the  scrum,  and  that  he  must,  like  all  other  players,  keep  on-side. 
The  penalty  for  not  putting  the  ball  in  fairly  is  a  free-kick.  After 
the  first,  say,  two  such  penalties,  it  is  farce  pure  and  simple  to  go 
on  aw'arding  free-kicks  (usually  in  a  part  of  the  ground  where’ thev 
are  of  no  scoring  value)  against  the  offending  half.  Either  he  should 
be  banished  from  the  game  after  the  second  offence  as  a  cheat,  or 
his  wilful  and  studied  swindling  should  cost  his  side  two  points  every 
time  he  swindles.  There  is  seldom  any  inadvertence  in  the  act, 
and  certainly  never  so  much  as  there  is  in  getting  accidentally  off-side 
when  really  making  an  honest  attempt  to  “  spoil  ”  the  opponent  half, 
an  act  which  is  always  more  freely  penalised.  The  referees  are 
greatly  to  blame  for  allowing  players  who  are  inclined  this  way  any 
rope  at  all ;  but,  of  course,  the  real  blame  attaches  to  the  offending 
half,  who,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  only  tries  it  on  a  weak  referee. 

That  this  really  is  so  I  could  give  many  instances.  One  will  suftieo. 
On  a  Friday  evening  A.,  and  B.  were  discussing  chances  of  the 
morrow's  match  between  X.  and  Y.,  and  A.  was  lavish  in  his  pro¬ 
phecies  that  Y.  would  win  and  win  comfortably,  in  spite  of  X.’s 
justifiably  big  reputation.  Next  morning  A.’s  first  comment  on 
meeting  B.  in  the  City  was:  “It’s  all  up  with  Y.,  X.  are  sure  to 
win.”  “How  so?”  inquired  B.  in  some  surprise,  “I  thought  last 
night  it  was  all  over  with  X?”  “  Y’^es,  but  last  night  I  didn’t  know 

who  the  referee  was.  I  see  in  the  paper  it’s  Blank,  and  you’ll  soon 
see  how  X.’s  scrum-half  Dash  gets  the  right  side  of  him  and  does 
what  he  likes.”  And  it  was  so. 

'  E.  H.  D.  Sewkll. 


ROOUM. 

A  Story  by  Oliver  Onions. 

Fob  all  I  ever  knew  to  the  contrary,  it  was  his  own  name ;  and 
something  about  him,  name  or  man  or  both,  always  put  me  in  mind, 

I  can’t  tell  you  how,  of  negroes.  As  regards  the  name,  I  daresay 
it  was  something  huggermugger  in  the  mere  sound — something  that 
I  classed,  for  no  particular  reason,  with  the  dark  and  ignorant  sort 
of  words,  such  as  “Obi  ”  and  “Hoodoo.”  I  only  know  that  after  1 
learned  that  his  name  was  Eooum,  I  couldn’t  for  the  life  of  me  have 
thought  of  him  as  being  called  anything  else. 

The  first  impression  that  you  got  of  his  head  was  that  it  was  a 
patchwork  of  black  and  white — black  bushy  hair  and  short  white 
beard,  or  else  the  other  way  about.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  hair 
and  beard  were  piebald,  so  that  if  you  saw  him  in  the  gloom  a  dim 
patch  of  white  showed  down  one  side  of  his  head,  and  dark  tufts 
cropped  up  here  and  there  in  his  beard.  His  eyebrows  alone  were 
entirely  black,  with  a  little  sprouting  of  hair  almost  jointing  them. 
And  perhaps  his  skin  helped  to  make  me  think  of  negroes,  for  it 
was  very  dark,  of  the  dark  brown  that  always  seems  to  hlive  more 
than  a  hint  of  green  behind  it.  His  forehead  was  low,  and  scored 
across  with  deep  horizontal  furrows. 

We  never  knew  when  he  was  going  to  turn  up  on  a  job.  We 
might  not  have  seen  him  for  weeks,  but  his  face  was  alw’ays  as 
likely  as  not  to  appear  over  the  edge  of  a  crane-platform  just  w*  jn 
that  marvellous  mechanical  intuition  of  his  was  badly  needed.  He 
wasn’t  certificated.  He  wasn’t  even  trained,  as  the  rest  of  us 
understood  training;  and  he  scoffed  at  the  drawing-office,  and 
laughed  outright  at  logarithms  and  our  laborious  methods  of  getting 
out  quantities.  But  he  could  set  sheers  and  tackle  in  a  way  that 
made  the  rest  of  us  look  silly.  I  remember  once  how,  through  the 
parting  of  a  chain,  a  sixty-foot  girder  had  come  down  and  lay  under 
a  ruck  of  other  stuff,  as  the  bottom  chip  lies  under  a  pile  of  spellikins 
—a  hopeless-looking  smash.  Myself,  I’m  certificated  twice  or  three 
times  over ;  but  I  can  only  assure  you  that  I  wanted  to  kick  myself 
when,  after  I’d  spent  a  day  and  a  sleepless  night  over  the  job,  I  saw 
the  game  of  tit-tat-toe  that  Kooum  made  of  it  in  an  hour  or  two. 
Certificated  or  not,  a  man  isn’t  a  fool  who  can  do  that  sort  of  thing. 
And  he  was  one  of  those  fellows,  too,  who  can  “  find  water  ” — tell 
you  where  water  is,  and  what  amount  of  getting  it  is  likely  to  take, 
by  just  walking  over  the  place.  We  aren’t  certificated  up  to 
that  yet. 

He  was  offered  good  money  to  stick  to  us — to  stick  to  our  firm — ■ 
but  he  always  shook  his  black-and-white  piebald  head.  He’d  never 
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be  able  to  keep  the  bargaiu  if  he  were  to  make  it,  he  told  us  quite  I 
fairly.  1  know  there  are  these  chaps  who  can’t  endure  to  be  1 
clocked  to  their  work  with  a  patent  time-clock  in  the  morniug  aua  1 
released  of  an  evening  with  a  whistle — and  it’s  one  of  the  things  f 
no  master  can  ever  understand.  So  llooum  came  and  went  errati-  | 
cally,  showing  up  maybe  in  Leeds  or  Liverpool,  perhaps  next  ou  | 
Plymouth  breakwater,  and  once  he  turned  up  in  an  out-of-the-wa»  I 
place  in  Glamorganshire  just  when  1  was  wondering  what  hau 
become  of  him. 

The  way  1  got  to  know  him  (got  to  know  him,  1  mean,  more  thau 
just  to  nod)  was  that  he  tacked  himself  on  to  me  one  night  down 
Vauxhall  way,  where  we  were  setting  up  some  small  plant  or  other. 
We  had  knocked  off  for  the  day,  and  1  was  w'alking  in  the  direction 
of  the  bridge  when  he  came  up.  We  walked  along  together;  and 
we  had  not  gone  far  before  it  appeared  that  his  reason  for  joiuiug 
me  was  that  he  wanted  to  know  “what  a  molecule  w'as.” 

1  stared  at  him  a  bit. 

“What  do  you  want  to  know  that  for?”  I  said.  “What  does  a 
chap  like  you,  who  can  do  it  all  backwards,  want  with  molecules?” 

Uh,  he  just  wanted  to  know,  he  said. 

So,  on  the  way  across  the  bridge,  1  gave  it  him  more  or  less  Iroin 
the  book — Molecular  Theory  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But,  from  the 
childish  questions  he  put,  it  was  plain  that  he  hadn’t  got  the  hang 
of  it  at  alh  “  Bid  the  Molecular  Theory  allow  things  to  pass  through 
one  another?  ”  he  wanted  to  know.  “Could  things  pass  through  oue 
another?  ”  and  a  lot  of  ridiculous  things  like  that.  1  gave  it  up. 

“You’re  a  genius  in  your  own  way,  llooum,’’  1  said  finally;  “you 
know  these  things  without  the  books  we  plodders  have  to  depend  on 
If  I’d  luck  like  that,  1  think  1  should  be  content  with  it.  ’ 

But  he  didn’t  seem  satisfied,  though  he  dropped  the  matter  for 
that  time.  But  1  had  his  acquaintance,  which  was  more  than  most 
of  us  had.  He  asked  me,  rather  timidly,  if  I’d  lend  him  a  book  or 
two.  1  did  so,  but  they  didn’t  seem  to  contain  what  he  wanted  to 
know,  and  he  soon  returned  them,  without  remark. 

Now  you’d  expect  a  fellow  to  be  specially  sensitive,  oue  way  or 
another,  who  can  tell  when  there’s  water  a  hundred  feet  beneath 
him;  and  as  you  know,  the  big  men  are  squabbling  yet  about  this 
water-finding  business.  But,  somehow,  the  water-finding  puzzled 
me  less  than  it  did  that  llooum  should  be  extraordinarily  sensitive 
to  something  far  commoner  and  easier  to  understand — ordinary 
echoes.  He  couldn’t  stand  echoes.  He’d  go  a  mile  round  rather 


than  pass  a  place  that  he  knew  had  an  echo;  and  if  he  came  ou 
one  by  chance,  sometimes  he’d  hurry  through  as  quick  as  he  could,  | 
and  sometimes  he’d  loiter  and  listen,  very  intently.  1  rather  joked  | 
about  this  at  first,  till  I  found  it  really  distressed  him;  then,  ot 
course,  1  pretended  not  to  notice.  We’re  all  cranky  somewhere,  i 
and  for  that  matter,  I  can’t  touch  a  spider  myself. 

T’or  the  remarkable  thing  that  overtook  llooum — (that,  by  the  way. 
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is  an  odd  way  to  put  it,  as  you’ll  see  presently;  but  the  words  came 
that  way  into  my  head,  so  let  them  stand) — for  the  remarkable  thing 
that  overtook  Ilooum,  I  don’t  think  I  can  begin  better  than  with 
the  first  time,  or  very  soon  after  the  first  time,  that  1  noticed  this 
populiarity  about  the  echoes. 

It  was  early  on  a  particularly  dismal  November  evening,  and  this 
time  we  were  somewhere  out  south-east  London  way,  just  bej'ond 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  building-line — you  know  these 
districts  of  w'retched  trees  and  grimy  fields  and  market-gardens  that 
are  aboTit  the  same  to  real  country  that  a  slum  is  to  a  town.  It 
rained  that  night;  rain  was  the  most  appropriate  w'eather  for  the 
brickfields  and  sew^age-farms  and  yards  of  old  carts  and  railw'ay- 
sleepers  we  were  passing.  The  rain  shone  on  the  black  handbag 
that  fiooum  always  carried;  and  1  sucked  at  the  dottle  of  a  pipe 
that  it  w’as  too  much  trouble  to  fill  and  light  again.  We  were 
walking  in  the  direction  of  Lewisham  (I  think  it  would  he),  and 
were  still  a  little  way  from  that  eruption  of  red  brick  houses  that 
.  .  .  but  you’ve  doubtless  seen  them. 

You  know  how',  when  they’re  laying  out  new  roads,  they  lay 
down  the  narrow'-  strip  of  kerb  first,  wdth  neither  setts  on  the  one 
hand  nor  flagstones  on  the  other?  We  had  come  upon  one  of  these. 
(I  had  noticed  how,  as  we  had  come  a  few  minutes  before  under  a 
tall,  hollow'-ringing  railw^ay  arch,  Looum  had  all  at  once  stopped 
talking  — it  was  the  echo,  of  course,  that  bothered  him.)  The  unmade 
road  to  which  w'e  had  come  had  headless  lamp-standards  at  intervals, 
and  ramparts  of  grey  road-metal  ready  for  use;  and,  save  for  the 
strip  of  kerb,  it  was  a  broth  of  mud  and  stiff  clay.  A  red  light  or 
two  show'ed  w'here  the  road-barriers  w'ere — they  were  laying  the 
mains;  a  green  railw'ay-light  showed  on  an  embankment;  and  the 
Lewisham  lamps  made  a  rusty  glare  through  the  rain.  Rooum  went 
first,  w’alking  along  the  narrow'  strip  of  kerb. 

The  lamp-standards  were  a  little,  difficult  to  see,  and  when  I  heard 
Rooum  stop  suddenly  and  draw  in  his  breath  sharply  I  thought  he 
had  w'alked  into  one  of  them. 

“Hurt  yourself?”  I  said. 

He  walked  on  w'ithout  replying;  hut  half  a  dozen  yards  further 
on  he  stopped  again.  He  w'as  listening  again.  He  w'aited  for  me 
to  come  up. 

“T  say — ”  he  said,  in  an  odd  sort  of  voice,  “ — go  a  yard  or  two 
ahead,  wall  you  ?  ” 

“What’s  the  matter?”  1  asked  as  I  passed  ahead.  He  didn’t 
answer. 

Well.  I  hadn’t  been  leading  for  more  than  a  minute  before  he 
Wranted  to  change  again.  He  was  breathing  very  quick  and  short. 

“Why,  w'hat  ails  you?”  T  demanded,  stopping. 

“It’s  all  right.  .  .  .  You’re  not  playing  any  tricks,  are  you?  .  .  .” 

I  saw’  him  pass  his  hand  over  his  brow. 

“Come,  get  on,”  I  said  shortly;  and  we  didn’t  speak  again  till  w’e 
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struck  the  pavement  with  the  lighted  lamps.  Then  1  happened  to 
glance  at  him. 

“Here,”  1  said  brusquely,  taking  him  by  the  sleeve,  “you’re 
not  well.  We’ll  call  somewhere  and  get  a  drink.” 

“Yes,”  he  said,  again  wii)ing  his  brow.  “I  say  .  .  .  did  you  hear?” 

“Hear  what?” 

“Ah,  you  didn’t  .  .  .  and  of  course  you  didn’t  feel  anything.  .  .  .» 

“Come,  you’re  shaking.” 

When  presently  we  came  to  a  brightly  lighted  public  house  or 
hotel,  1  saw  that  he  was  shaking  even  worse  than  1  had  thought. 
The  shirt-sleeved  barman  noticed  it  too,  and  watched  us  curiously. 

1  made  Rooum  sit  down,  and  got  him  some  brandy. 

“What  was  the  matter?  ”  1  asked,  as  1  held  the  glass  to  his  lips. 

But  1  could  get  nothing  out  of  him  except  that  it  was  “All  right 

— all  right - ”  with  his  head  twitching  over  his  shoulder  almost  as 

if  he  had  a  touch  of  the  dance.  He  began  to  come  round  a  little. 
Ho  wasn’t  the  kind  of  man  you’d  press  for  explanations,  and 
presently  we  set  out  again.  He  walked  with  me  as  far  as  my 
lodgings,  refused  to  come  in,  but  for  all  that  lingered  at  the  gate, 
as  if  loth  to  leave.  I  watched  him  turn  the  corner  in  the  rain. 

Wo  came  home  together  again  the  next  evening,  but  by  a  different 
way,  quite  half  a  mile  longer.  He  had  waited  for  me  a  little  pertin¬ 
aciously.  It  seemed  he  wanted  to  talk  about  molecules  again. 

Well,  when  a  man  of  his  age — he’d  be  near  fifty — begins  to  ask 
questions,  he’s  rather  worse  than  a  child  who  w^ants  to  know  where 
Heaven  is  or  some  such  thing — for  you  can’t  put  him  off  as  you  can 
the  child.  Somewhere  or  other  he’d  picked  up  the  word  “osmosis,” 
and  seemed  to  have  some  glimmering  of  its  meaning.  He  dropped 
the  molecules,  and  began  to  ask  me  about  osmosis. 

“It  means,  doesn’t  it,”  he  demanded,  “that  liquids  will  work  their 
w'ay  into  one  another — through  a  bladder  or  something?  Say  a  thick 
fluid  and  a  thin :  you’ll  find  some  of  the  thick  in  the  thin,  and  the 
thin  in  the  thick  ?  ” 

“Yes.  The  thick  into  the  thin  is  ex-esmosis,  and  the  other  end- 
osmosis.  That  takes  place  more  quickly.  But  I  don’t  know  a  deal 
about  it.” 

“Does  it  ever  take  place  with  solids?”  he  next  asked. 

What  was  he  driving  at?  I  thought;  but  replied,  “I  believe  that 
what  is  commonly  called  ‘  adhesion  ’  is  something  of  the  sort,  under 
another  name.” 

“  A  good  deal  of  this  book-w’ork  seems  to  be  finding  a  dozen  na.mes 
for  the  same  thing,”  he  grunted;  and  continued  to  ask  his  questions. 

But  what  it  was  he  really  wanted  to  know  I  couldn’t  for  the  life 
of  me  make  out. 

Well,  he  w^as  due  anytime  now'^  to  disappear  again,  having  w'orked 
quite  six  weeks  in  one  place ;  and  he  disappeared.  He  disappeared 
for  a  good  many  wrecks.  I  think  it  would  be  about  February  before 
I  saw  or  heard  of  him  again. 
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It  was  February  weather,  anyway,  and  in  an  echoing  enough  place 
that  I  found  him — the  subway  of  one  of  the  Metropolitan  stations. 
He’d  probably  forgotten  the  echoes  when  he’d  taken  the  train;  but 
of  course,  the  railway  folks  won’t  let  a  man  who  happens  to  dislike 
echoes  go  wandering  across  the  metals  where  he  likes. 

He  was  twenty  yards  ahead  when  1  saw  him.  I  recognised  him 
by  his  patched  head  and  black  handbag.  I  ran  along  the  subway 
after  him. 

It  was  very  curious.  He’d  been  walking  close  to  tlie  white-tiled 
wall,  and  1  saw  him  suddenly  stop;  but  he  didn’t  turn.  He  didn’t 
even  turn  when  I  pulled  up,  close  behind  him;  he  put  out  one  hand 
to  the  wall,  as  if  to  steady  himself.  But,  the  moment  1  touched  his 
shoulder,  he  just  dropped — just  dropped,  half  on  his  knees  against 
the  white  tiling.  The  face  he  turned  round  and  up  to  me  was  trans¬ 
fixed  with  fright. 

There  were  half  a  hundred  people  about — a  train  was  just  in — and 
it  isn’t  a  difficult  matter  in  Tiondon  to  get  a  crowd  for  much  less 
than  a  man  crouching  terrified  against  a  wall,  looking  over  his 
sliouldcr  as  Rooum  looked,  at  another  man  almost  as  terrified.  I 
felt  somebody’s  hand  on  my  own  arm.  Evidently  somebody  thought 
I’d  knocked  Rooum  down. 

The  terror  went  slowly  from  his  face.  He  stumbled  to  his  feet. 
I  shook  myself  free  of  the  man  who  held  me,  and  stepped  up  to 
Rooum. 

“What  the  devil’s  all  this  about?  ”  I  demanded,  roughly  enough. 

“It’s  all  right  .  .  .  it’s  all  right  .  .  .,”  he  stammered. 

“Heavens,  man,  you  shouldn’t  play  tricks  like  that!  ” 

“No  .  .  .  no  .  .  .  but  for  the  love  of  God,  don’t  do  it  again!  .  .  .” 

“We’ll  not  explain  here,”  I  said,  still  in  a  good  deal  of  a  huff; 
and  the  small  crowd  melted  away — disappointed,  I  daresay,  that  it 
wasn’t  a  fight. 

“Now,”  I  said,  when  we  were  outside  in  the  crowded  street,  “you 
might  let  me  know  what  all  this  is  about,  and  what  it  is  that  for  the 
love  of  God  I’m  not  to  do  again.” 

He  was  half-apologetic,  but  at  the  same  time  half-blustering,  as 
if  I  had  committed  some  sort  of  an  outrage. 

“A  senseless  thing  like  that!”  he  mumbled  to  himself.  “But 
there:  you  didn’t  know.  .  .  .  You  don’t  know,  do  you?  ...  I  tell 
you,  d’you  hear,  you’re  not  to  run  at  all  ivhen  I’m  about!  You’re 
a  nice  fellow  and  all  that,  and  get  your  quantities  somewhere  near 
right,  if  you  do  go  a  long  way  round  to  do  it — but  I’ll  not  answer 
for  myself  if  you  run,  d’you  hear?  .  .  .  Putting  your  hand  on  a  man’s 
shoulder  like  that,  just  when  .  . 

“Certainly,  I  might  have  spoken,”  I  agreed,  a  little  stiffly. 

“Of  course,  you  ought  to  have  spoken!  Just  you  see  you  don’t 
do  it  again.  It’s  monstrous !  ” 

I  put  a  curt  question. 

“Are  you  sure  you’re  quite  right  in  your  head,  Rooum?  ” 
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“Ah,”  he  cried,  “don’t  you  think  I  just  fancy  it,  my  lad!  Nothro" 
so  easy !  I  thought  you  guessed  that  other  time,  on  the  new  road 
.  .  .  it’s  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff  .  .  .  no,  no,  no !  I  shall  be  tellino 
you  something  about  molecules  one  of  these  days !  ” 

We  walked  for  a  time  in  silence. 

Suddenly  he  asked,  “What  are  you  doing  now?” 

“I  myself,  do  you  mean?  Oh,  the  firm. — A  railw^ay  job,  past 
Pinner.  But  w'e’ve  a  big  contract  coming  on  in  the  West  End  soon 
they  might  want  you  for.  They  call  it  ‘  alterations,’  but  it’s  one  of 
these  big  shop-rebuildings.” 

“I’ll  come  along.” 

“Oh,  it  isn't  for  a  month  or  two  yet.” 

“I  don’t  mean  that.  I  mean  I’ll  come  along  to  Pinner  with  you 
now,  to-night,  or  whenever  you  go.” 

“  Oh  !  ”  I  said. 

I  don’t  know  that  I  specially  wanted  him.  It’s  a  little  wearing, 
the  company  of  a  chap  like  that.  You  never  know'  w'hat  he’s  going 
to  let  you  in  for  next.  But,  as  this  didn’t  seem  to  occur  to  him,  1 
didn’t  say  anything.  If  he  really  liked  catching  the  last  train  down, 
a  three-mile  walk,  and  then  sharing  a  double-bedded  room  at  a 
poor  sort  of  alehouse  (which  w'as  my  own  programme),  he  was 
welcome.  We  w'alked  a  little  farther;  then  I  told  him  the  time  of 
the  train  and  left  him. 

He  turned  up  at  Euston,  a  little  after  twelve.  We  went  down 
together.  It  w'as  getting  on  for  one  w'hen  w’e  left  the  station  at 
the  other  end,  and  then  w'e  began  the  tramp  across  the  Weald  tn 
the  inn.  A  little  to  my  surprise  (for  I  had  begun  to  expect  un¬ 
accountable  behaviour  from  him)  w'e  reached  the  inn  wdthout  Pooum 
having  dodged  about  changing  places  with  me,  or  having  fallen 
cowering  rinder  a  gorse-bush,  or  anything  of  .that  kind.  Our  talk, 
too,  was  about  work,  not  molecules  and  osmosis. 

The  inn  w'as  only  a  roadside  beerhouse — I  have  forgotten  its  name 
— and  all  its  sleeping  accommodation  wms  the  one  double-bedded 
room.  Over  the  head  of  my  owm  bed  the  ceiling  was  c\it  away, 
following  the  roof-line ;  and  the  wallpaper  w'as  perfectly  shocking — 
faded  bouquets,  that  made  Y’s  and  A’s,  interlacing  everyw'here. 
The  other  bed  w'as  made  up,  and  lay  across  the  room. 

I  think  I  only  spoke  once  while  w'e  were  making  ready  for  bed, 
and  that  was  when  Rooum  took  from  his  black  handbag  a  brush  and 
a  torn  night-gown. 

“That’s  w'hat  you  always  carry  about,  isn’t  it?  ”  I  remarked;  and 
Rooum  grunted  something:  Yes  .  .  .  never  knew'  w'here  you’d  he 
next  ...  no  harm,  was  it? — We,  tumbled  into  bed. 

But,  for  all  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  T  wasn’t  sleepy;  so  from 
my  own  bag  I  took  a  book,  set  the  candle  on  the  end  of  the  mantel, 
and  began  to  read.  Mark  you,  I  don’t  say  I  wms  much  better 
informed  for  the  reading  I  did,  for  I  was  w’atching  the  V’s  on  the 
w'allpaper  mostly — that,  and  wnndering  what  was  wrong  with  the 
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man  in  the  other  bed,  who  had  fallen  down  at  a  touch  in  the  subway. 

He  was  already  asleep. 

How  I  don’t  know  whether  I  can  make  the  next  clear  to  you.  I’m 
quite  certain  he  was  sound  asleep,  so  that  it  wasn’t  just  the  fact 
that  he  spoke.  Even  that  is  a  little  unpleasant,  I  always  think, 
any  sort  of  sleep-talking;  but  it’s  a  very  queer  sort  of  sensation 
when  a  man  actually  answers  a  question  that’s  put  to  him,  knowing 
nothing  wdiatever  about  it  in  the  morning.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to 
have  put  that  question;  having  put  it,  I  did  the  next  best  thing 
afterwards,  as  you’ll  see  in  a  moment  .  .  .  but  let  me  tell  you. 

He’d  been  asleep  perhaps  an  hour,  and  I  woolgathering  about 
the  wallpaper,  when  suddenly,  in  a  far  more  clear  and  loud  voice 
than  he  ever  used  when  awake,  he  said: 

“What  the  devil  is  it  prevents  me  seeing  him,  then?” 

That  startled  me,  rather,  for  the  second  time  that  evening;  and  I 
really  think  I  had  spoken  before  I  had  fully  realised  what  was 
happening. 

“From  seeing  whom?”  I  said,  sitting  up  in  bed. 

“Whom?  .  .  .  You’re  not  attending.  The  fellow  I’m  telling  you 
about,  who  runs  after  me,”  he  answered — answered  perfectly  plainly. 

I  could  see  his  head  there  on  the  pillow,  black  and  white,  and 
his  eyes  were  closed.  He  made  a  slight  movement  with  his  arm, 
but  that  did  not  wake  him.  Then  it  came  to  me,  with  a  sort  of 
start,  what  was  happening.  I  slipped  half  out  of  bed.  Would  he 
— would  he? — answer  another  question?  ...  I  risked  it,  breath¬ 
lessly. 

“Have  you  any  idea  who  he  is?” 

Well,  that  too  he  answered. 

“Who  he  is?  The  Kunner?  .  .  .  Don’t  be  silly.  Who  else 
should  it  he  ?  ” 

With  every  nerve  in  me  tingling,  I  tried  again. 

“What  happens,  then,  when  he  catches  you?” 

This  time,  I  really  don’t  know  whether  his  words  were  an  answer 
or  not ;  they  were  these : 

“To  hear  him  catching  you  up  .  .  .  and  then  padding  away  ahead 
again !  All  right,  all  right  .  .  .  but  I  guess  it’s  weakening  him  a 
bit,  too.  .  .  .” 

Without  noticing  it,  I  had  got  out  of  bed,  and  had  advanced  quite 
to  the  middle  of  the  floor. 

“What  did  you  say  his  name  was?”  I  breathed. 

- - But  that  was  a  dead  failure.  He  muttered  brokenly  for  a 

moment,  gave  a  deep,  troubled  sigh,  and  then  began  to  snore  loudly 
and  regularly. 

I  made  my  way  back  to  bed;  but  I  assure  you  that  before  I  did 
so  I  filled  my  basin  with  water,  dipped  my  face  into  it,  and  then 
set  the  candlestick  afloat  in  it,  leaving  the  candle  burning.  I 
thought  I’d  like  to  have  a  light.  ...  It  had  burned  down  by 
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morning.  Rooum,  1  remember,  remarked  on  the  silly  practice  of 
reading  in  bed. 

Well,  it  was  a  pretty  kind  of  obsession  for  a  man  to  have,  wasn’t 
it?  Somebody  running  after  him  all  the  time,  and  then 
running  on  ahead?  And,  of  course,  on  a  broad  pavement  there 
would  be  plenty  of  room  for  this  running-gentleman  to  run  round; 
but  on  an  eight-  or  nine-inch  kerb,  such  as  that  of  the  new  road 
out  Lewisham  way  .  .  .  but  perhaps  he  w'as  a  jumping-gentleman 
too,  and  could  jump  over  a  man’s  head.  You’d  think  he’d  have  to 
get  past  some  way,  wouldn’t  ycu?  ...  1  remember  vaguely  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  the  name  of  that  Runner  was  not  Conscience,  but 
Conscience  isn’t  a  matter  of  molecules  and  osmosis.  .  .  . 

One  thing,  however,  was  clear:  I’d  got  to  tell  Rooum  what  I’d 
learned;  for  you  can’t  get  hold  of  a  fellow’s  secrets  in  ways  like 
that.  I  lost  no  time  about  it.  I  told  him,  in  fact,  soon  after  we’d 
left  the  inn  the  next  morning — told  him  how  he’d  answered  in  his 
sleep. 

And — what  do  you  think  of  this? — he  seemed  to  think  I  ought  to 
have  guessed  it!  Gucsftcd  a  monstrous  thing  like  that!" - 

“You’re  less  clever  than  I  thought,  wdth  your  books  and  that,  if 
you  didn’t,”  he  grunted. 

“  But  .  .  .  Good  God,  man ! - ” 

“Queer,  isn’t  it?  But  you  don’t  know  the  queerest - ” 

He  pondered  for  a  moment,  and  then  suddenly  put  his  lips  to 
my  ear. 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  he  whispered.  “It  gets  harder  every  time!  .  .  . 
At  first  he  just  slipped  through :  a  bit  cf  a  catch  at  my  heart,  like 
when  you  nod  off  to  sleep  in  a  chair  and  jerk  up  awake  again;  and 
aw"ay  he  w'ent.  But  now  it’s  getting  grinding,  sluggish;  and  the 
pain.  .  .  .  You’d  notice,  that  night  on  the  road,  the  little  check 
it  gave  me;  that’s  past  long  since;  and  last  night,  when  I’d  just 
braced  myself  up  stiff  to  meet  it,  and  you  tapped  me  on  the 
shoulder.  .  .  .”  He  passed  the  back  of  his  hand  over  his  brow. 

“I  tell  you,”  he  continued,  “it’s  an  agony  each  time.  I  could 
scream  at  the  thought  of  it.  It’s  oftener,  too,  now,  and  he’s  getting 
stronger.  The  end-osmosis  is  getting  to  be  ex-osmosis — is  that 
right?  Just  let  me  tell  you  one  more  thing - ” 

But  I’d  had  enough.  I’d  asked  questions  the  night  before,  but 
now — well,  I  knew  quite  as  much  as,  and  more  than,  I  wanted. 

“Stop,  please,”  I  said.  “You’re  either  off  your  head,  or  worse. 
Let’s  call  it  the  first.  Don’t  tell  me  any  more,  please.” 

“Frightened,  what?  Well,  I  don’t  blame  you.  But  what  would 
you  do?  ” 

“I  should  see  a  doctor;  I’m  only  an  engineer,”  I  replied. 

“  Doctors  ?  .  .  .  Bah !  ”  he  said ;  and  spat. 

I  hope  you  see  how  the  matter  stood  with  Rooum.  What  do  you 
make  of  it?  Could  you  have  believed  it — do  you  believe  it?  .  .  • 
He’d  made  a  nearish  guess  when  he’d  said  that  much  of  our 
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knowledge  is  giving  names  to  things  we  know  nothing  about;  only 
rule-of-thumb  Physics  thinks  everything’s  explained  in  the  Manual ; 
and  you’ve  always  got  to  remember  one  thing: — You  can  call  it 
Force  or  what  you  like,  but  it’s  a  certainty  that  things,  solid  things 
of  wood  and  iron  and  stone,  would  explode,  just  go  off  in  a  puff 
into  space,  if  it  wasn’t  for  something  just  as  inexplicable  as  that  that 
Rooum  said  he  felt  in  his  own  person.  And  if  you  can  swallow 
that,  it’s  a  relatively  small  matter  whether  Rooum ’s  light-footed 
Familiar  slipped  through  him  unperceived,  or  had  to  struggle 
through  obstinately. — You  see  now  why  I  said  that  “  a  queer  thing 
overtook  Rooum.” 

More :  I  saw  it.  This  thing,  that  outrages  reason — I  saw  it 
happen.  That  is  to  say,  I  saw  its  effects,  and  it  was  in  broad 
daylight,  on  an  ordinary  afternoon,  in  the  middle  of  Oxford  Street, 
of  all  places.  There  wasn’t  a  shadow  of  doubt  about  it.  People 
were  pressing  and  jostling  about  him,  and  suddenly  T  saw  him  turn 
his  head  and  listen,  as  I’d  seen  him  before.  I  tell  you,  an  icy 
creeping  ran  all  over  my  skin.  I  fancied  I  felt  it  approaching,  too, 
nearer  and  nearer.  .  .  .  The  next  moment  he  had  made  a  sort  of 
gathering  of  himself,  as  if  against  a  gust.  He  stumbled  and  thrust 
—thrust  with  his  body.  He  swayed,  physically,  as  a  tree  sways 
in  a  wind;  he  clutched  my  arm  and  gave  a  loud  scream.  Then, 
after  seconds — minutes — I  don’t  know  how  long — he  was  free  again. 

And  for  the  colour  of  his  face  when  by  and  bye  I  glanced  at  it 
.  .  .  well,  I  once  saw  a  swarthy  Italian  fall  under  a  sunstroke,  and 
his  face  was  much  the  same  colour  that  Rooum ’s  negro  face  had 
gone :  a  cloudy,  whitish  green. 

“Well — you’ve  seen  it — what  do  you  think  of  it?”  he  gasped 
presently,  turning  a  ghastly  grin  on  me. 

But  it  was^  night  before  the  full  horror  of  it  had  soaked  into  me. 

Soon  after  that  he  disappeared  again.  I  wasn’t  sorry. 

Our  big  contract  in  the  West  End  came  on.  It  was  a  time- 
contract,  with  all  manner  of  penalty-clauses  if  we  didn’t  get  through; 
and  I  assure  you  that  we  were  busy.  I  myself  was  far  too  busy 
to  think  of  Rooum. 

It’s  a  shop  now,  the  place  we  were  working  at,  or  rather,  one 
of  these  huge  weldings  of  fifty  shops  where  you  can  buy  anything; 
and  if  you’d  seen  us  there  .  .  .  but  perhaps  you  did  see  us,  for 
people  stood  up  on  the  tops  of  omnibuses  as  they  passed,  to  look 
over  the  mud-splashed  hoarding  into  the  great  excavation  we’d  made. 
It  was  a  sight.  Staging  rose  on  staging,  tier  on  tier,  with  inter¬ 
minable  ladders  all  over  the  steel  structure.  Three  or  four  squat 
Otis  lifts  crouched  like  iron  turtles  on  top,  and  a  lattice-crane  on  a 
towering  three-cornered  platform  rose  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
into  the  air.  At  one  end  of  the  vast  quarry  was  a  demolished  house, 
showing  flues  and  fireplaces  and  a  score  of  thicknesses  of  old 
wallpaper ;  and  at  night — thej'  might  well  have  stood  up  on  the  tops 
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of  the  ’buses !  A  dozen  great  spluttering  violet  arc-lights  halt 
blinded  you;  down  below  were  the  watchmen’s  fires;  overhead,  the 
riveters  had  their  fire-baskets;  and  in  odd  corners  naphtha-lights 
guttered  and  flared.  And  the  steel  rang  with  the  riveters’  hammers, 
and  the  crane-chains  rattled  and  clashed.  .  .  .  There’s  not  much 
doubt  in  mind,  it’s  the  engineers  who  are  the  architects  nowa¬ 
days.  The  chaps  who  think  they’re  the  architects  are  only  a  sort 
of  paperhangers,  who  hang  brick  and  terra-cotta  on  ovr  work,  and 
clap  a  pinnacle  or  two  on  top — but  never  mind  that.  There  we 
were,  sweating  and  clanging  and  navvying,  till  the  day  shift  came 
to  relieve  us. 

And  I  ought  to  say,  that  fifty  foot  above  our  great  gap,  and  from 
end  to  end  across  it,  there  ran  a  travelling  crane  on  a  skeleton 
line,  with  platform,  engine  and  wooden  cab  all  compact  in  one. 

It  happened  that  they  had  pitched  in  as  one  of  the  foremen  some 
fellow  or  other,  a  friend  of  the  firm’s,  a  rank  duffer,  who  pestered 
me  incessantly  with  his  questions.  I  did  half  his  work  and  all 
my  own,  and  it  hadn’t  improved  my  temper  much.  On  this  night 
that  I’m  telling  about,  he’d  been  playing  the  fool  with  his  questions 
as  if  a  time-contract  wms  a  sort  of  summer  holiday ;  and  he’d  filled 
me  up  to  that  point  that  I  really  can’t  say  just  when  it  was  that 
Uooum  put  in  an  appearance  again.  I  think  I  had  heard  somebody 
mention  his  name,  but  I’d  paid  no  attention. 

Well,  our  Johnnie  Fresh  came  up  to  me  for  the  twentieth  time 
that  night,  this  time  wanting  to  know  something  about  the  overhead 
crane.  At  that  I  fairly  lost  my  temper. 

“What  ails  the  crane?”  I  cried.  “It’s  doing  its  wmrk,  isn’t  it? 
Isn’t  everybody  doing  their  work  except  you?  Why  can’t  you  ask 
Hopkins;  isn’t  Hopkins  there?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  he  said. 

“Then,”  I  snapped,  “in  that  particular  I’m  as  ignorant  as  you, 
and  I  hope  it’s  the  only  one.” 

But  he  grabbed  my  arm. 

“Look  at  it  now!  ”  he  cried,  pointing;  and  I  looked  up. 

Either  Hopkins  or  somebody  was  dangerously  exceeding  the  speed- 
limit.  The  thing  was  flying  along  its  thirty  yards  of  rail  as  fast 
as  a  tram,  and  the  heavy  fall-blocks  swung  like  a  ponderous  kite- 
tail,  thirty  feet  below.  As  I  watched,  the  engine  brought  up  within 
a  yard  of  the  end  of  the  way,  the  blocks  crashed  like  a  ram  into 
the  broken  bouse  end,  fetching  down  plaster  and  brick,  and  then 
the  mechanism  was  reversed.  The  crane  set  off  at  a  tear  back. 

“Who  in  hell  ..  .  .”  I  began;  but  it  wasn’t  a  time  to  talk.  "Hi!" 
I  yelled,  and  made  a  spring  for  a  ladder. 

The  others  had  noticed  it,  too,  for  there  were  shouts  all  over  the 
place.  By  that  time  I  was  half  way  up  the  second  stage.  Again 
the  crane  tore  past,  with  the  massive  tackle  sweeping  behind  it.  and 
again  I  heard  the  crash  at  the  other  end.  Whoever  had  the 
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handling  of  it  was  managing  it  skilfully,  for  there  was  barely  a  foot 
to  spare  when  it  turned  again. 

On  the  fourth  platform,  at  the  end  of  the  way,  1  found  Hopkins. 

He  was  wliite,  and  seemed  to  be  counting  on  his  fingers. 

“What’s  the  matter  here?”  I  cried. 

“It’s  llooum,”  he  answered.  “I  hadn’t  stepped  out  cf  the  cab, 
not  a  minute,  when  I  heard  the  lever  go.  He’s  running  somebody 
down,  he  says;  he’ll  run  the  whole  shoot  dow'ii  in  a  minute — 
look! - ” 

Tlie  crane  was  coming  back  again.  Half  out  of  the  cab  I  could 
see  Ecoum’s  mottled  hair  and  beard.  His  brow  was  ribbed  like  a 
gridiron,  and  as  he  ripped  past  one  of  the  arcs  his  face  shone  like 
porcelain  with  the  sweat  that  bathed  it. 

“Now  .  .  .  you!  .  .  .  Now,  damn  you!  .  .  .,”  he  was  shouting. 
“Get  ready  to  board  him  when  he  reverses!”  I  shouted  to 
Hopkins. 

Just  how  we  scrambled  on  I  don’t  knew.  I  got  one  arm  over  the 
lifting  gear  (which,  of  course,  wasn’t  going),  and  heard  Hopkins  on 
the  other  footplate,  llooum  put  the  brakes  down  and  reversed ; 
again  came  the  thud  of  the  fall-blocks ;  and  we  were  speeding  back 
again  over  the  gulf  of  misty  orange  light.  The  stagings  were  thronged 
with  gaping  men. 

“Heady? - Now!”  1  cried  to  Hopkins;  and  we  sprang  into 

the  cab. 

Hopkins  hit  Kooum’s  wrist  with  a  spanner.  Then  he  seized  the 
^  lever,  jammed  the  brake  down  and  tripped  llooum,  all,  as  it  seemed, 
in  one  movement.  1  fell  on  top  of  llcoum.  The  crane  came  to  a 
standstill  half  way  down  the  line.  I  held  llooum,  panting. 

But  either  llooum  was  stronger  than  1,  or  else  he  took  me  very 
much  unawares.  All  at  once  he  twisted  clear  from  my  grasp,  and 
stumbled  on  his  knees  to  the  rear  door  of  the  cab.  He  threw  up 
one  elbow,  and  staggered  to  his  feet  as  I  made  another  clutch  at  him. 

“Keep  still,  you  fool!”  1  bawled.  “Hit  him  over  the  head, 
Hopkins !  ” 

llooum  screamed  in  a  high  voice. 

“Hun  him  down — cut  him  up  with  the  wheels — down,  you! — 
down,  I  say! — O  my  good  .  .  .  Ha!” 

He  sprang  clear  out  from  the  crane  door,  w-ell-nigh  taking  me 
with  him. 

I  told  you  it  was  a  skeleton  line,  two  rails  and  a  tie  or  two.  He’d 
actually  jumped  to  the  right  hand  rail.  And  he  was  running  along 
it — running  along  that  iron  tightrope,  out  over  that  well  of  light 
and  w-atching  men.  Hopkins  had  started  the  travelling-gear,  as  if 
with  some  insane  idea  of  catching  him ;  but  there  was  only  one 
possible  end  to  it.  He’d  gone  fully  a  dozen  yards,  while  1  watched, 
horribly  fascinated;  and  then  I  saw  the  turn  of  his  head.  .  .  . 

He  didn’t  meet  it  this  time ;  he  sprang  to  the  other  rail,  as  if  to 
evade  it.  ..  . 
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Even  at  the  take-off  he  missed.  As  far  as  I  could  see,  he  made 
no  attempt  to  save  himself  with  his  hands.  He  just  went  dovvn 
out  of  the  field  of  my  vision.  There  was  an  awful  silence;  then, 
from  far  below.  .  .  . 

They  weren’t  the  men  on  the  lower  stages  who  moved  first.  The 
men  above  went  a  little  way  down,  and  then  they  too  stopped. 
Presently  two  of  them  descended,  but  by  a  distant  way.  They 
returned,  with  two  bottles  of  brandy,  and  there  was  a  hasty  consulta¬ 
tion.  Two  men  drank  the  brandy  off  there  and  then — getting  on  for 
a  pint  of  brandy  apiece ;  then  they  went  down,  drunk. 

I,  Hopkins  tells  me,  had  got  down  on  my  knees  in  the  crane-cab, 
and  was  jabbering  away  cheerfully  to  myself.  When  I  asked  him 
what  I  said,  he  hesitated,  and  then  said,  “Oh,  you  don’t  want  to 
know  that,  sir  ” ;  and  I  haven’t  asked  him  since. 

What  do  you  make  of  it? 


TOLSTOY. 


What  shouldst  thou  do  but  die, 

Titan  entangled  in  foul  circumstance? 

Too  wise,  too  pitiful  thine  eye 
That  in  men’s  baseness  wept  their  ignorance  ; 

And  with  the  slow  sad  smile 
Of  him  who  wears  Truth  like  a  diadem. 

Fronted  the  clamour  of  the  vile. 

And  dared  them  strike  at  him  who  struck  not  them. 

Patient  as  One  who  sat 

At  meat  wdth  him  that  would  betray  his  Host  : 

“Eesist  not,  be  too  proud  for  that” — 

The  burden  of  thy  message  to  the  lost ! 


Maurice  Hewlett. 
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